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HE exclusive and distinguishing 

feature of the 1900 Cataract Washer 
is the figure. 8 motion of the -water-in its 
tub. This figure 8 movement washes the 
clothes faster and better. 


_ So in our advertising of the 1900 Washer, 
we have emphasized the figure 8 movement 
until the figure 8 and the 1900 Cataract are 
inseparable. That women realize the 
importance of this figure 8 motion is 
evidenced by the steady increase in sales 


of the 1900 Washer. 


Just now, the 1900 Washer Company is 
working overtime attempting to keep pro- 
duction up to orders. 





N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York BosToNn CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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“Rush Hours” 


SUCCESSION of busy hours, beginning “officially” 

with the first ten-car train at 5:48 A. M., marks 
the daily routine of the New York City Interborough 
Subway and Elevated. First come market men, res- 
taurant people, printers and laborers; then employees 
of stores, lofts and offices, followed by business men, 
bankers and brokers of the financial district and, 
later, an army of shoppers and matinee folks. And 
then the great homeward surge of workers begins. 


The evening also has its “rush hours,” ending with 
the homeward bound throng from theaters and 
amusement places long after midnight. 


2,941,849 cash fare riders fill every day with “rush 
hours” that enable Interborough Subway and 
Elevated car card and poster advertising to reach 
more people than any other medium in the world’s 
richest market. 


ARTEMAS WARD 
Trading as Ward & Gow 
50 Union Square New York City ] 
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When Labor Goes Too Far 


What an “Outlaw Strike” Did to One Advertised Industry 


By Roy Dickinson 


VER in England 

been introduced recently a 
new kind of closed shop. It isn’t 
the kind that labor demands, 
although it bears the same gen- 
eral title and in some particulars 
resembles it. The great piano 
firm of Brinsmead & Son de- 
clared its intention recently to 
cease manufacturing pianos, be- 
cause decreased output by the 
workers had made profitable pro- 
duction impossible. The firm is 
said to have given its workers 
seven days’ notice. 

There has been no strike of 
capital in this country yet, nor has 
management decided on a walk- 
out, though recent developments 
in the woolen mills of New Eng- 
land indicate a trend which may 


there has 


become more general. A thing 
happened in another industry 
which is of interest to labor, 


capital, management and the gen- 
eral public. 

Waitt & Bond, Inc., formerly 
of Boston, manufacturers of 
Blackstone and Totem cigars, 
after nearly forty years’ experi- 
ence with the cigar - makers’ 
union, finally abandoned the union 
label, removed their factories to 
Newark, N. J., and put the whole 
business on a machine production 
basis. In the meantime, the 1100 
cigar makers left in Boston 
started the Boston Union Cigar 
Makers’ Co-Operative, Inc., and 
are running an advertising and 
sales campaign for their hand- 
made product. Waitt & Bond 


ore oF inpge and-made to 
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a strictly machine basis; they 
have increased their potential pro- 
duction, broadened their market 
greatly, and no longer are up 
against the deplorable conditions 
which they faced at the end of 
their stay in Boston. 

Two other cigar manufacturers, 
among the largest in New Eng- 
land, left Boston at the same time. 
The makers of the Quincy Cigar 
went to New York; the makers 
of the C. N. A. Cigar to Newark, 
N. J., and both of them have also 
put their business on a machine 
basis. The Cigarmakers’ Co- 
Operative is selling a lot of the 
hand-made product at present. 
When three big manufacturers 
vacated the territory at once a 
gap was left which the Co- 
Operative proceeded to fill. How 
long the market will continue 
when the, new machine-made 
product comes up against the 
hand-made article is a question 
for the future. This story as it 
is unfolded has points of interest 
to every man who is interested in 
the fundamentals of business. It 
shows what can be done when 
labor makes demands which seem 
impossible to the manufacturer, 
and what may happen when the 
workers organize an industry of 
their own. 

For almost forty years Waitt & 
Bond went along in the manu- 
facturing business as a union 
shop, working with the Interna- 
tional Cigar Makers’ Union and 
the local unions in Boston. The 
locals gradually grew from or- 
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ganizations of mén working to- 
gether for the betterment of their 
industry to one which, according 
to the manufacturers, planned. to 
take over the whole industry, By 
refusing to allow the numbér .of 
their locals ta grow in size,, they 
automatically cut down the 
amount of business which. Waitt 
& Bond were able to do. For ex- 


The cigar for a lifetime 


“My Blackstone cigar tastes exactly the same as 


40 years ago. 


We know how youthful scenes revisited, or an old song 
Tevived, can set a flood of memones flowing And a Blackstone 
does the same. because for nearly 50 years the biend standardized 
for this light yet wholly satusfying cigar has always held true 

Long Havana filler from the mildest Cuban crops. Broad- 
leaf binder, afd silky Sumatra wrapper have combined success- 
fully for half a century to prodyce a gentleman's cgar 

Men now of middie age and older recall the rosiest hours 
of their youth through the haze arising from the broad, honest 


free-drawing Londres end of a good old Blackstone 





THE NEW “BULL’S-EYE” COPY FOR BLACKSTONE 


ample, at one time many new 
orders came as a result of an in- 
tensive drive in the Far West. 
Waitt & Bond realized that there 
were at least 500 cigar makers out 
of work in the International 
Union, but when it was put up to 
the locals, they refused to give 
these men cards. They said that 
the orders might be a flash in the 
pan, and refused to add more 
men to take care of actual orders. 

A false economic theory is 
much in vogue that there are only 
a certain number of units in an 
industry which the market can 
absorb. This makes. the worker 
believe that if he produces well, 
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he is only working himself out of 
a job—it leads “some manufac- 
turers also to ‘restrict production 
in an effort to keep prices up. 
The cigar makers’ local union, by 
restricting the number of work- 
ers, prevented the factary from 
growing to a sufficient size to take 
care of thie orders on [its /books., 
Waitt & Bond were held down, 
therefore, to 76,000,- 
000 cigars a year, 
which was practically 
13,000,000 ° cigars less 
than . sales. 

Several other mat- 
ters were brought up 
by the local leaders 
which restricted pro- 
duction, worried the 
manufacturer, and 
made it. almost im- 
possible for him to 
do business. Objec- 
tion was made to the 
weighing of tobacco. 
There was a tremen- 
dous loss in cigars, 
due to discrepancies 
between the actual 
weight of tobacco 
turned over and the 
finished product, ac- 
cording to statements 
made by the manufac- 
turer. The checking 
up process was con- 
sidered unfair by the 
workers. In the 
meantime, the new 
cigar-making machine 
which had been under 
development for al- 
most thirty years was 
nearing a state of perfection. 

It has been the case in almost 
every big industry that it gradu- 
ally evolves from a hand basis to 
a machine basis, and these ma- 
chines in the cigar industry had 
been watched with interest by the 
big manufacturers, Waitt & Bond 
explained to the men the coming 
evolution of the industry from a 
hand to a machine basis, and 
offered to put these machines, if 
and when they were used, under 
union control, almost two years 
ago. This offer :was refused. 

The afitagonism of labor to- 
ward ma¢hinery has been an in- 
teresting historical development. 
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Of course recipes will 
sell goods ~if you can 
first sell’ the recipe. 


Fo Illustrate: 


Page 130Saturday 
Evening Post, May15? 


Advertising 
Borden's Eagle Brand 


(CONDENSED MILK) 


THE H.K.M&CANN COMPANY 
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When the first mechanical weav- 
ing devices were introduced in 
England, this opposition took the 
form of axes applied by mobs. 
The evolution of machinery com- 
pletely changed human relations. 
It has influenced the development 
of whole sections. After the 
civil war the Southern States 
possessed very little machinery, 
but a superabundance of cheap 





* “Standing Back of Boston” 
A Cigar Talk to WOMEN 
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ADVERTISING IS THUS HELPING THE 
UNIONISTS WHO CUT AWAY FROM MAN- 
AGEMENT 


labor. The rehabilitation of the 
South was greatly delayed, due 
primarily to this lack of efficient 
machinery. 

Labor in general has changed 
its attitude toward machinery 
during the course of the years. 
Opposition to its introduction 
and in a few cases advice to cause 
its destruction is found still—but 
it comes mostly from unskilled 
foreign labor. On the other hand, 
from. more intelligent labor we 
have an acquiescence in the de- 
velopment of labor-saving ma- 
chinery such as the request by 
railroad firemen for a _ certain 
automatic stoker. This modern 
attitude was well expressed by 


INK May 20, 1920 
Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American’ Federation of 
Labor, as quoted by Rumsey W. 
Scott, of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, in his address before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States: 

“There is an impression that 
the unions are against machinery 
and against better ways of doing 
business, and against scientific 
management, and in favor of 
stringing out every job to the 
greatest possible extent. That, it 
is true, was the attitude of the old 
country. It is not the attitude of 
the American Labor movement. 
The unions at one time opposed 
the introduction of machinery be- 
cause both the workers and the 
employers saw labor-saving ma- 
chinery, not as an aid to produc- 
tion, but as a substitute for men. 
I am in favor of every possible 
mechanical device that can substi- 
tute for human labor, but if the 
employer looks at the machine 
solely as an instrument to take 
employment from men, he is 
bound to fail, just as are work- 
ers who oppose machinery be- 
cause it is going to cost them 
their jobs. This is the short- 
sighted view. The workers can 
break the machines, and they can 
destroy the blue prints, but the 
idea remains, and if it is a good 
idea, it will be put into force. 
Otherwise we bar the economic 
progress of the world and en- 
courage, instead of prevent, 
waste.” 

Waitt & Bond considered that 
the economic progress of the 
world, as far as they were con- 
cerned, was effectively barred 
when the local union refused to 
allow more workers to enter the 
business so that orders on hand 
could be filled. The disagreement 
and further demands finally ended 
in a walkout on July 7, 1919, 
which probably caused the re- 
moval of Waitt & Bond and two 
other large cigar makers from 
Boston. The statement by the 
manufacturer follows: 

“On July 7 all Boston cigar 
makers stopped work. The Bos- 
ton cigar factories have been idle 
since that date. The cigar makers 
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MAIL ORDER 
ADVERTISING 


Needlecraft’s reputation for 
producing business is illus- 
trated by its enviable retord 
in mail order advertising. 


One million progressive women 
—purchasing agents for prosper- 
ous homes—are paid-in-advance 
subscribers to 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


Their interest in Needlecraft 
shows their active and conscien- 
tious interest in the home, and in 
everything which improves it. 
They are quick to seize every 
marketing opportunity, as mail 
order merchants of meritorious 
goods constantly testify by their 
orders for space in Needlecraft 
Magazine. 


“One Woman Tells Another” 














Member A. B. C. 
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call their action a strike. It is 
not a strike. It is a walk-out. 
The demands, upon which their 
action was based, were rejected 
by their own International Union 
and permission to strike was re- 
fused. The men then defied their 
International Union and aban- 
doned their work. They have 
since rejected every offer of com- 
promise and now propose to open 
a cigar factory upon a co-oper- 
ative basis. 

“As to the causes that underlie 
the labor situation, »we are con- 
tent to rest our case upon this 
statement of the facts. 

“The cigar makers’ union states 
that the manufacturers increased 
wages $3.80 per thousand on 10- 
cent cigars and increased the 
wholesale price of the cigars $30 
since 1917 

“The union further states that 
the manufacturers increased 
wages $2.15 per thousand on five- 
cent cigars and increased the 
wholesale price $20 per thousand. 

“The union then asks, ‘Who is 
responsible for the high cost of 
cigars?’ leaving the inference 
that this responsibility rests upon 
the manufacturers. 

“The cigar makers’ union knows 
this inference is false and it sup- 
pressed the following facts, of 
which it has full knowledge: 

“1. The wages of cigar packers 
and tobacco strippers -have been 
increased proportionately with 
those of the cigar makers. 

“2. The wages of all general 
workers have been increased pro- 
portionately with those of the 
cigar makers. 

“3. The United States internal 
revenue has been trebled on 10- 
cent cigars, having increased from 
$3 to $9 per thousand; and has 
been doubled on five-cent cigars, 


having increased from $3 to $6 . 


per thousand. 

“4. Havana tobacco, the filler 
of the 10-cent cigars, has in- 
creased 35 per cent in cost. 

“5. Sumatra tobacco, used as 
wrappers, has increased tre- 
mendously in cost and can only be 
obtained in grades of extremely 
low yield. 

“6. Connecticut broad-leaf to- 
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bacco, used as binders on 10-cent 
cigars, has trebled in cost. 

; “7. Seed filler tobaccos, used in 
five-cent cigars, have doubled in 
cost. 

“8. Seed binder tobaccos, used 
in five-cent cigars, have more than 
doubled in cost. 

“9, Cigar-boxes have increased 
two-thirds; cigar moulds 100 per 
cent; cigar presses 50 per cent; 
gum tragacanth 400 per cent; 
freight rates on raw material and 
finished product have been the 
highest in our history; insurance 
rates and all incidental costs of 
doing business have gone to al- 
most prohibitive figures. 

“It is a fact, capable of prompt 
proof to those interested, that the 
Boston cigar manufacturers are 
now operating at the lowest profit 
since the establishment of the in- 
dustry. 

“But we do not ask the public 
to content itself with our state- 
ment of the fact. We quote 
President G. W. Perkins of the 
Cigar Makers’ International 
Union, who refused to approve 
the application for a strike. 


DISAPPROVED BY INTERNATIONAL 
PRESIDENT 


“President Perkins wrote on 
June 11, 1919: 

“‘Tf this proposed strike is en- 
dorsed by popular vote the Bos- 
ton manufacturer would be com- 
pelled to pay the Class C revenue 
of $9 per thousand (on five-cent 
cigars) and the cigar would have 
to retail at not less than eight 
cents. This would put the Boston 
seed cigar entirely out of the 
market.’ 

“Please note this further warn- 
ing from the International Presi- 
dent : 

“‘How much longer the Boston 
manufacturers can continue to 
pay these demands, with the many 
restrictions thrown around them, 
is a mighty serious question.’ 

“And, finally, that the public 
may know something of the inner 
workings of this union, which de- 
fies even its own constitution and 
the advice of its own interna- 
tional leader, we quote the follow- 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Marketing a Product to Reach 
Many Classes of Trade 






Sanispoons Attain National Sale Within Short Period Through Sound 
Merchandising Policy, Backed by Carefully Planned Advertising 


By C. P. Russell 


T is sometimes said that the way 
“ to success in manufacturing is, 
first, to produce a good article; 
and, second, to advertise it. But 
it is not enough to have a good 
article, and it is not enough to 
advertise it. The best product 
and the best advertising, in these 
days, will not gain the greatest 
success unless both product and 
advertising are hitched to a sound 
merchandising policy; and_ the 
merchandising programme itself 
will fall short of complete success 
unless the possibilities of 
fields which are to be covered are 
fully realized. 

These are conclusions arrived at 
after a survey of the success at- 
tained in less than three years by 
the “Sanispoon,” and its sister, 
the “Sanifork,” which products 
are being marketed by the Sani- 
tary Products Corporation of 
America. 

The “Sanispoon” is one of the 
latest developments in that sani- 
tary wave which has swept the 
country within the last few years, 
and which includes such articles 
as the individual drinking-cup and 
the paper towel. The Sanispoon 
is simply an article made of fibre, 
which costs little and which once 
used is to be thrown away. 

It was first placed on the mar- 
ket in 1917, when the sales 
amounted to about $10,000. The 
following year the sales were three 
or four times as great, but though 
the product seemed to be right 
in every particular, no conspicu- 
ous headway was made, One rea- 
son, perhaps, was that the field 
chosen for marketing was too 
restricted. Little effort was made 
to reach customers outside of 
those engaged in ice-cream and 
soft-drink manufacturing. Last 
year the sales increased tremen- 
dously, without the help of na- 


the’ 
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tional advertising, indicating that 
the Sanispoon was meeting a real 
need, but still there was something 
lacking. 

About the beginning of the 
present year changes in marketing 
methods were brought about and 
drastic revisions were made in the 
merchandising programme. One 
of the first reforms introduced in- 
volved the packing of the product 
itself. Hitherto it had been mar- 
keted exclusively in bulk. In the 
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MEDIUMS SPECIFIES 
USES 


COPY IN GENERAL 


belief that such a product would 
have a wide appeal for the gen- 
eral public, it was put up in pack- 
age form—twenty-five Sanispoons 
of teaspoon size, thirty-six of the 
demi-tasse size, and twenty Sani- 
forks to a box, to retail at twenty- 
five cents a package. On this 
package the uses to which the 
product could be put were printed 
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CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 








One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United States 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 
Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 
Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you have a large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or or 
yourself until you ou have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 





We ship or express to any point 

or mail direct from Chicago 
Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 
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Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 
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—festivals, parties, church socials, 
luncheons, automobile parties, sick 
rooms, picnics, general household 
uses, etc. 

A far-reaching advertising cam- 
paign of national proportions was 
mapped out. Nine mediums were 
chosen, including two weeklies, 
seven monthlies, and two religious 
publications. At the same time 
the number of business-paper me- 
diums used was enormously in- 
creased. They were expanded to 
include not only the ice-cream, 
soda-fountain and confectionery 
trade, but the dry-goods, dress, 
hardware, automobile accessory, 
and a score or more of other 
trade papers. No effort was 
spared to introduce the product 
into every field where there was 
a possible market—and of course 
there is almost no limit to the 
possible market for goods of this 
kind, since all civilized human be- 
ings use spoons and forks. 

A new compagin to reach the 
jobbing trade was also drawn up. 
The list of possible jobber cus- 
tomers was increased from a few 
score to several thousand, so as to 
include every trade that could 
profitably handle such a line. 

The sales force was also largely 
augmented. Sales headquarters 
were established in New York for 
the East and in San Francisco 
for the Pacific Coast. Three dis- 
tributing warehouses were also 
opened, in New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. Salesmen 
went out to call on the. jobbers 
under definite instructions and 
armed with a portfolio that would 
explain every process of the new 
merchandising campaign from fac- 
tory to consumer. 

“In calling on the trade,” said 
Charles K. O’Donnell, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, “our men 
talk 10 per cent product and 90 
per cent business. By that I mean 
that in introducing our line we 
hold that a salesman needs to use 
only 10 per cent of his time in 
talking to a customer to convince 
him of the merit of our product; 
the other 90 per cent he devotes 
to an exposition of the methods 
by which we help the jobber to 
sell his goods and to a request 
for his co-operation.” 
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Each jobber is informed as to 
the number and names of the ad- 
vertising mediums to be used, the 
date when the advertising begins 
in each, and the circulation. 

The national advertising, which 

began this month, after describ- 
ing the product briefly, gives the 
uses to which Sanispoons and 
Saniforks may be put. 
_ All the business-paper advertis- 
ing contains a reproduction of 
the consumer advertising, with a 
message for the dealer showing 
how he may tie up with this cam- 
paign. The dealer is also fur- 
nished with a counter display card 
in four colors, designed in such a 
way as to connect with the na- 
tional advertising. 

Many manufacturers of small 
and inexpensive articles are 
tempted to reach out for large- 
size orders, in order that the sell- 
ing expense may be kept low. 
However, the policy of the Sani- 
tary Products Corporation is al- 
most the reverse. 

“We want repeat orders rather 
than big ones,” says Mr. O’Don- 
nell. “We are on our guard 
against overstocking, for over- 
stocking is liable to have a bad 
reaction, both on manufacturer 
and customer. Our policy of sug- 
gesting only reasonable orders 
strengthens the confidence of the 
jobber, in us. Whenever a sales- 
man introducing a new line calls 
on a jobber, the latter sees a screen 
arise between himself and the 
salesman. On this screen he vis- 
ualizes the cases of goods he has 
bought in the past from persistent 
salesmen, which he has never been 
able to move profitably and which 
he has eventually had to sell at a 
loss in order to make room. But 
when he is approached on a com- 
mon-sense basis that shows him 
we have no desire to load him up 
and that we have definite plans 
for helping him to move the 
goods, he lowers his guard and 
displays interest.” 

Results from this new and care- 
fully planned merchandising and 
advertising campaign are already 
visible. From sales amounting to 
only $10,000 in 1917, the prospects 
are that the sales will run well 
beyond a million in 1920, 
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It_is with pleasure that we 
announce that, effective May 1, 
1920, The Advertising Organi- 
zation of The American Fruit 

. Grower willbe as follows: 


Mr. H. R. Mankin, Eastern Manager, 
280 Madison Ave.. New York. N. Y 
In Charge of Eastern Territory. 


Mr. O. J. Hamilton. Advertising Manager. 
Traveling States of Michigan, Ohio and 
West Virginia. 

Mr. A. Lea Morrison, Advertising Manager, 
Traveling States of Wisconsin. Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. 


Mr. J. F Jenkins, Advertising Manager. 
Traveling States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Mr. M. V. Angel, Advertising Department. 
Chicago Office, Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN _ 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
G d mini circulation, 200.000 thl. 
Members Agricultural Editors Association 
Members Agricultural Publishers Association 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
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Colliers 


— NATIONAL WEEKLY 
= _—= 
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Sealpax 
and Collier’s 


The Sealpax Com- 
pany is using 
Collier’s as the 
backbone of its 
national advertis- 
ing campaign for 
Men’s Sealpax Ath- 
letic Underwear. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. WuuiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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Who Are “The Masses” P 


In an advertising sense, Mass is number—not de- 
gree. It is size—not position: Mass is quantity; but 
when that quantity is great enough, it is also quality. 
Mass buys 5c cigars and $5000 limousines. Mass 
wears overalls and Mass wears sables.' Mass is the 
great group of buyers that every successful adver- 
tiser will eventually have to sell. For consider it 
from this point of view: 

Class can only stand for quality. Mass can stand 
for quality as well as quantity. Class is fixed, im- 
mutable, restricted. Mass is elastic, expansible and 
unconfined. Class must always be shut in by cir- 
cumscribed grounds. Mass can be extended to 
boundless limits. Class spells business contraction— 
Mass, business expansion. 

The 400,000 circulation of The Chicago Daily 
News is a Mass circulation. It is Mass in the sense 
that it is numbers. But it is Mass of such propor- 
tions that it automatically includes Class. 

It stands for over 1,200,000 readers—seven out of 
every nine persons in Chicago who read the English 
language. 

Any advertiser who will sacrifice those seven who 
do read The Daily News for the two who don’t, 
under the delusion that he is cultivating Class, is 
overlooking an important economic fact: that quality 
buying is no longer limited to the select few; that 
it has expanded to mass proportions; and that to sell 
quality merchandise in quantity lots, that great mass 
group of buyers must be cultivated. 


To reach the Mass in Chicago—the Mass that 
includes the Class— 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 





















Why Kellogg Has Faith in 
Advertising 


W. K. Kellogg Invested Third of Capital in First Advertisement— 
Advertising Has Reduced Prices Fifty Per Cent and 
Doubled Size of Package 


‘s—]F I were going to write a 
story for Printers’ INK,” 
John L. Kellogg told a staff writer 
the other day, “I would make it 
cover the general subject of ‘Why 
We Have Faith in Advertising.’” 
By “we” Mr. Kellogg referred 
to the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company, of which he is an offi- 
cial. His remark was made dur- 
ing a conversation in which he 
stated that the Kellogg company 
is spending more money for ad- 
vertising this year than ever be- 
fore. 

“Well, then, why do you have 
faith in advertising?” Mr. Kellogg 
was asked. 

“Simply because it absolutely 
made our business,” was the re- 
ply. “Somewhat sensational sto- 
ries have been told about adver- 
tising exploits carried through by 
this company in its early days. 
Let me tell you the straight of the 
whole thing. 

“Nothing sensational and noth- 
ing spectacular was done or at- 
tempted. You might call it a 
nervy exhibition of faith in the 
power of advertising to accom- 
plish certain things. 

“When W. K. Kellogg ‘started 


the corn-flake business in Bat- 
tle Creek in 1906 his friends 
told him that he had done 


an unwise and inopportune thing. 
They could not see how he pos- 
sibly could put corn flakes across 
against the real competition he 
had. He declared; however, that 
the right kind of advertising in 
large enough amounts would do 
the work. Acting upon this prin- 
ciple, about the first thing he did 
was to invest a third of his work- 
ing capital in a single-page adver- 
tisement in a national medium. 
This. one advertisement actually 
put corn flakes on its feet in a 
big way. This is hard to believe, 
but is literally true. When the 
advertisement was placed the out- 


put was around thirty-five cases 
per day. Within a few months 
the business had increased to 2,000 
cases per day. 

“Naturally, in the light of an 
achievement like this the company 
was thoroughly sold from the very 
beginning on big, bold smashes in 
advertising as against the timid, 
piece-meal policy. W. K. Kellogg 
could have gone along advertising 
in a small, conservative way, let- 
ting the campaign naturally build 
itself up from the profits of the 
business. He would have won suc- 
cess that way—eventually. But he 
wanted to get his product across 
in a hurry and he believed in it 
to the extent literally of risking 
the future of his business on that 
one-page advertisement. 


ADVERTISING BROUGHT THIS SAVING 


“Our advertising has. done more 
than help us grow to our present 
size, where we are turning out 
more than a million packages per 
day. It enabled us to reduce our 
prices 50 per cent and at the same 
time give 100 per cent larger pack- 
ages. And yet there are people 
who apparently are seriouse when 
they attempt to say national ad- 
vertising increases the cost of 
goods to the consumer. The his- 
tory of Kellogg’s corn flakes in 
itself is enough to. refute this 
heresy. And there are, of course, 
hundreds of articles in other lines © 
about which the same thing could 
be said. 

“When we were able to increase 
the size of the package, cut the 
price and at the same time make 
a satisfactory profit the people 
were quick to respond. In other 
words, we got a double benefit 
from the advertising. The adver- 
tising increased our volume to a 
point where we could utilize the 
great principle of turnover to per- 
mit ‘us to take a smaller profit on 


each individual package. And then 
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we used this fact to help increase 
our volume still more. 

“I think we did some rather 
clever advertising during that pe- 
riod. -Some of the advertisements 
suggested to the reader that he 
quit eating corn flakes for a 
while so as to give his neighbor a 
chance. It was only human na- 
ture for people to buy more when 
such advice was given them, and 
within a year the company had 
three good-sized factories oper- 
ating in Battle Creek. 

“Since that time the company 
never has known a single year in 
which it was able to take care of 
all its business promptly. The 
volume has been constantly in- 
creasing, partly due to the persist- 
ent advertising we keep up year 
after year, and partly due to the 
cumulative effect of the advertis- 
ing that has gone before. 

“It is not up to me to give other 
manufacturers advice about the 
way they should advertise their 
business. But speaking from our 
own standpoint, I will say that we 
regard our advertising prestige 
and good will as far too valuable 
a thing to be endangered by any 
let-up in activity that may seem 
wise on account of inability to fill 
orders. We believe the advertis- 
ing we are doing this year is more 
constructive and is bringing us 
better results than any we ever 
before attempted. We could go 
along very well this year, next 
year atid for several years to come 
on the strength of what we have 
done and on the reputation we al- 
ready have gained. But eventu- 
ally our business would go back- 
ward. No matter how merito- 
rious a product may be the adver- 
tising has to be consistent if the 
product is going to fill its oppor- 
tunity.” 


A. C. Lang, Sales Manager, 
N. K. Fairbank Co. 


Arthur C. Lang has been made gen- 
eral sales manager of The N. K. Fair- 
bank Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
of Gold Dust and Fairy Soap. Mr. 
Lang has for some years held the posi- 
tion of advertising manager with the 
Fairbank organization. James A. Rob- 
ertson, formerly assistant advertising 
manager, has ~ made advertising 
manager. 
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Appointments of Simmons- 
Boardman Co. 


Walter R. Mount, who was for years 
with ‘“Sweet’s Architectural Catalog” 
and more recently with The Kardex 
Company, has been appointed New 
England representative or the “Ship- 
building Cyclopedia” and the “‘Matg- 
rial Handling Cyclopedia” of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company, 
New York. C. H. Parlette has been 
appointed Western representative for 
the “Shipbuilding Cyclopedia” and the 
— Handling Cyclopedia.” 

=. Kennedy, business mariager 
of “ie “Shipbuilding Cyclopedia,” has 
also been appointed business manager 
of Marine aslecntias and the Ma. 
terial Handling Cyclopedia.” 

E. F. Brazeau, formerly in the copy 
service department of the ‘“Shipbuild 
ing Cyclopedia,” has been appointed 
assistant business manager of that pub- 
ee with headquarters in New York. 

. B. Bolander, also of the copy serv- 
ice department, has been appointed as 
sistant business manager with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 

E. W. Golden, formerly inspector of 
ship construction and engine room 
officer with the U. S. Shipping Board, 
has joined the copy service department 
of Marine Engineering and the “Ship- 
building Cyclopedia.” 


American Fruit Growers With 
N. W. Ayer 


American Fruit Growers, Inc., of 
Pittsburgh, an organization engaged in 
the production, distribution and mar 
keting of fresh fruits and vegetables 
on a large scale, has placed its adver- 
tising account with N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia. 


H. J. Foster in Copy Service 
Work 


Harry J. Foster, formerly shop effi- 
ciency ig wed of the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad, has joined the copy 
service department of the railway pub- 
lications of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company, New York. 


Advertising Manager of Purity 
Cross 


Robert L. Lloyd has been made ad 
vertising manager of Purity Cross, Inc., 
Orange, N. J. He has been with the 
Wales Advertising Company and the 
Royal Typewriter Company, both of 
New York. 


Frey Has Mowe. | York Offices 
and Studios 


The Charles Daniel Frey’ Company. 
advertising illustrations, hicago, has 
established offices and studios in New 
York, with Arthur B. Sullivan, vice- 
president, in charge. 
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Selling Stock to 
Employees 





Vacuum Ort Company, 
New York. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are writing to ask you to send us 
a digest of all information which you 
have on hand as to plans in operation 
by various companies of enabling their 
employees to buy stock in the comi- 
panies. The points we would like to de- 
n— are these: 

Do the companies encourage their 
employees to buy stock, and how? 

. At what price is the stock sold to 
a employees—at par, at market price, 
or at a price below the market price, 
fixed by the companies? 

3. On what terms do they sell the 
stock—cash or time payments? Do 
they charge the employees interest on 
unpaid balances? 

4. 1s any further encouragement to 
savings offered by the company—giving 
stock to the employees in proportion to 
what the employees buy? 

5. Is there any set arrangement as 
to dividends to the employees? Do 
they pay the employees a higher divi- 
dend than they pay ordinary stock- 
holders? 

There are probably other points on 
this subject which will be developed as 
a result of our inquiry and which will 
be interesting to us. 

Esen GnriFFITHSs, 


Advertising Manager. 


Printers’ Ink has answered 
most of the above questions in a 
series of articles describing the 
actual profit-sharing plans of large 
companies. 

The Eastman Kodak wage divi- 
dend plan was described in the 
issue of May 24, 1919. The Sears- 
Roebuck profit-sharing plan, under 
which the majority of stock may 
ultimately be owned by the em- 
ployees, was described in the is- 
sue of April 10, 1919. The Stude- 
baker industrial co- operative plan 
to promote business by sharing 
profits with the wage-earners was 
described in the November 13, 
1919, issue. The full text of the 
Larkin Company’s offer to its em- 
ployees was given in the issue of 
September 18, 1919. Du Pont’s 
plan appeared in the issue of Au- 
gust 14, 1919, and Procter & 
Gamble’s plan in the issue of 
March 27, 1919. In an article en- 
titled “How Plant Relations In- 
fluence the Sales and Advertising 
End of Business,” which appeared 
in the issue of April 17, 1919, the 
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profit-sharing plans of several 
companies were described. 
Companies usually encourage 


their employees to buy stock by 
getting some of the men who 
have been in their organization 
a long while to suggest it. After 
the plan has been worked out, and 
signed by the president, it is sent 
out in booklet form to the men. 
This booklet describes the plan in 
detail, points out the advantages 
to the individual employee and 
leaves the matter of buying stock 
entirely optional with him. Gen- 
erally the stock is sold to the em- 
ployees at book value, which, in 
many cases, is far under its cur- 
rent market value. Again, in cases 
where the stock is active, it is 
sold at a few points below the 
market price, and sometimes the 
price is fixed by the company. 

One of the most interesting 
plans in use is that of the Sim- 
mons Bed Company, of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. This company has 
5,000 employees. Each individual 
worker receives dividends in di- 
rect proportion to a stockholder. 
When the profits of the company 
are ascertained, a dividend is paid 
on the annual payroll at the same 
rate paid on the common stock. 
Every worker, from the president 
to the boy who empties the waste- 
basket, receives the same percent- 
age on his year’s wages as a stock- 
holder receives upon his holdings 
of common stock. A $5,000-a-year 
salesman gets the same percent- 
age return on his $5,000 as a 
stockholder who owns $5,000 i 
common stock. In other words, a 
man who is paid according to his 
value to the business receives a 
profit-sharing check based upon 
this value. 

Any employeg temporarily laid 
off because of sickness or for rea- 
sons beyond his control, receives 
his wage dividend on the wages he 
received from the company during 
the year. In case he leaves the 
company, the man does not share. 
In the case of death, the dividend 
is paid to the legal beneficiary. If 
at any time the earnings of the 
company do not warrant the pay- 
ment of a cash dividend, and none 
is paid, no wage dividend is paid 
either. 
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_ A plan of this sort, when used 
in connection with a sinking fund, 
to be maintained both out of the 
common stock dividend and the 
wage dividend, has been used by 
other plants. In the text of the 
Larkin Company’s offer to its 
employees, the following para- 
graph is used: 

“After capital has been paid, 
after the business has been made 
strong to bear its burden, and 
after the human toilers have been 
compensated and duly protected 
from unpreventable disaster, the 
residue of reasonable profit in 
money or stock shall be equitably 
divided among the men and 
women who help to produce it. 

“A successful business does not 
depend merely upon good will and 
equity, it depends upon capital, 
management and intelligent hu- 
man endeavor. Profits do not just 
happen, and a worthy service does 
not come of thoughtless effort. 
The consciousness of ownership 
must inspire the highest intelli- 
gence and the clearest thinking if 
we are to achieve.” 

In the Larkin plan it was pro- 
posed to the employees that a cor- 
poration be organized under the 
laws of the State of New York, 
with $20,000,000 in first preferred 
stock and $30,000,000 in second 
preferred and common stock. 

The first preferred stock was 
to have a par value of $100 a 
share, to pay a dividend of 3 per 
cent in 1919; 5 per cent in 1920; 
6 per cent in 1921; 7 per cent in 
1922, and each year thereafter. 
The stock was preferred as to as- 
sets, and cumulative as to divi- 
dends. No second preferred stock 
was issued at first and only $10,- 
000,000 of common stock. The 
par value of second preferred 
stock and common stock was put 
at $50 a share. The dividend rate 
of common stock was to be fixed 
by ihe board of directors only, but 
was not to exceed 12 per cent, 
nor 50 per cent of the profits re- 
maining in any one year after 
payments of dividends on pre- 
ferred stocks. Any employee of 
the Larkin Company who, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, had completed three 
years of employment, was made 
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a charter employee stockholder. 

A definite formula was worked 
out by this company for the de- 
termination of how muck stock 
could be issued to each chartered 
employee stockholder. It was 
based both upon the yearly salary 
and the years of employment. In 
the Larkin plant such things as 
stock which had been assigned by 
retiring employees, stock for tem- 
porary use in unusual expansion 
of the business, which was not to 
exceed 20 per cent of the total 
profits of the year; plans for the 
retirement of preferred to the 
second preferred stock, if issued; 
the purchase of common stock of- 
fered by present owners, were all 
taken care of. ; 

In the list of articles herewith out- 
lined, almost every sort of profit- 
sharing plan is to be found. They 
have been adopted by the various 
companies after a complete study 
of profit-sharing plans in other 
lines of business, and most of them 
are elastic enough and adaptable 
enough to be applied to any sort 
of industry. It seems essential 
before embarking upon a profit- 
sharing plan that the board of 
directors should work out before- 
hand all possible contingencies, 
and also that the plan once pre- 
sented to the employees shall be 
a‘complete and finished plan, but 
subject to suggestions and com- 
ment.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Two Publishers Buy 
Mills 


The United Publishers Corporation 
and the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 
both of New York, have purchased 
the Newton Falls Paper Mill at New- 
ton Falls, N. Y., having an output of 
forty to fifty tens a day. The Newton 
Falls mill is now making wrapping 
paper but will be changed to manufac- 
ture magazine stock. Each of the 
lishing companies will hold a half in- 
terest in the paper mill. 





Paper 


New Accounts for Burnham & 
Ferris 


Burnham & Ferris, New York, have 
recently added to their list of clients 
the New York Electric Lamp Company, 
manufacturer of electric light bulbs, and 
the Mirror Park-Lite Corporation of 


New York, manufacturer of a combi- 
nation 
mirror. 


automobile parking light and 
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In how many 


Philadelphia 


homes is your kitchen cabinet used P 


Philadelphia is one of the largest markets for kitchen 
cabinets in the United States. 

There are four hundred thousand homes within the 
city limits, its suburban zone numbers about a hundred 
and fifty thousand more homes. 

The women of Philadelphia are noted for the pride 
they take in their homes, as so many houses here are 
owned by the families that live in them. 

Real home-making and home-keeping is the vogue in 
Philadelphia. Home cooking, home baking, home 
preserving. 

Household conveniences and utilities always are in 
greater demand in communities where people “keep 
house.”’ 

Kitchen cabinets have never really been pushed here 
in a big dominating way. Some maker is going to take 
advantage of this opportunity. Will it be you? 

If you sell anything that helps to make a home more 
comfortable, you'll find Philadelphians wonderfully re- 
ceptive to it because so many of them own the home they 
live in. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


a Net paid circulation for six months 
amenoimaree ending April 1, 1920, as per U. S. Post 
Wace Office report, 


reads the 
] 
Bulletin 466, /3 2 copies 
a day 
No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial ws of stimulating circulation 
have ever been used by The Bulletin. 


The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far beyond the highest point ever attained by 
a daily newspaper in the State of Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the 





United States. 
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THE CLEVE\L 


Cleveland’s 1920 Wage Scale | 


and every man working 














Trade 1920 Scale 1919 Soale 
$1.25 .90 








Sheet Metal Workers............. 1 $ 
Structural Iron Workers 1.25 1.00 
ee 1.25 1.00 
Carpenters ........... 1.25 1.00 
Floor Layers ..... r ‘ 1.50 1.25 
IID iin. ap Gide 0 0b a cea < oe 1.25 1.00 
Pile Drivers ...... Re eee 1.00 .90 , 
Cement Finishers ................ 1.12%-1.25 1.00 
Plasterers ........ eX aes 1.12%-1.25 1.00 
DE Shaweetses ss c¥andvowece 1.12% 80 
Glaziers ..... .92% 75 
Sign Painters . inn thie wee Oued 1.12% 80 
ED GED. cbc occescecectecs 1,25 1.00 
GP BONS ccc ccsewccecs ‘ 1.12% .80 
PEE ce naNencesececsctesace 1.12% .80 


Among the organizations which have not signed contracts are: 


Trade 1920 Demands 1919 Scale 
PRED 4854 vo deus avedtwaaes $1.25 $1.00 
Cave secevaceense : -. “R396 1.00 
A re ; 1.50 1.00 
Engineers (hoisting) ...............+. 1.25 1.00 
ED base babseece 4; were ‘is .90 .57% 
I nah. tiles ameay bb bo <b habs vee 1.25 1.00 
PRED cnccccceses : aut ween 1.50 1.00 
In addition to vast building enterprises now under way in the Akr 
commercial and manufacturing districts, Cleveland’s program Cle 
calls for 5,000 new homes in 1920. Cin 
The Cleveland Press, with a 95% coverage of Col 
greater Cleveland and with more home-delivered, Cov 
home-read circulation than all other Cleveland Dal 
dailies COMBINED, provides National adver- Den 


tisers with an exclusive and unexcelled service. 


Des 


The Cleveland Press | = 


CRIPPS|" 
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g|LAND PRESS 
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Scripps Newspapers are apostles of 
clean laws and honest government. 


Collier’s Weekly dubbed the 
Scripps Newspapers: ‘Outposts of 
Progress.”’ 


Because of their exceptional char- 
acter, Scripps Newspapers offer to 
the reputable advertiser an audi- 
ence of extraordinary discernment. 


Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
rt Portland (Ore.) News 


Sacramento Star 


Cincinnati Post 


Columbus Citizen 


Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 
Dallas Dispatch San Francisco News 
Denver Express Seattle Star 


Des Moines News Spokane Press 





Evansville Press Terre Haute Post 
Houston Press Tacoma Times 


Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 


INEWSPAPERS 


Foreign Advertising Departme 
Union National Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


: New York Office: Marbridge Bldg. Chicago Office: First National Bank Bldg. 
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Tryit outin Representative Milwaukee 











A triangle has three sides, but only 
one center. Milwaukee hasthree 
centers—business centers—and one 
newspaper that thoroughly covers all 
of them because it covers the whole 
city and surrounding territory.. The 
Journal is the one paper in Milwaukee 
read in four out of five of the English 
speaking homes. 





Let us tell you about Milwaukee as 
the greatest Try-Out Market, and how 
The Journal can introduce your prod- 
uct at one low advertising cost. 


Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 






































Are There Too Many Publications 
Anyhow? 


The Careless Buyer of Advertising Blamed 
By C. Tomlinson 


{Epirorra Nore—Parinters’ Ink in 
the last few issues has presented the 
views of the big city publisher and the 
country weekly on the newsprint short- 
age. ere is the viewpoint of a man 
on the outside who writes about mar- 
riage, and goats and tents to prove his 
point that there are too many pub- 
lications. } 


| Fp us take matrimony as an 
example. Personally, I am 
very much in favor of matrimony. 
It seems to me that after the long 
years of experimentation with 
polyandry, polygamy and all the 
various compromises which have 
been tried throughout the ages, 
that marriage and matrimony as 
at present constituted are about 
the best schemes which man can 
come to. Though certain, tem- 
peramental men and neurasthenic 
ladies have held to the view that 
marriage puts the blight of 
mediocrity upon the fine tree of 
genius, I do not agree with 
them. 

Many married men have not 
only shown genius, but have 
achieved great success and last- 
ing fame. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Martin Luther, William Shake- 
speare, George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
all were married, Brigham: Young 
became successful, yet he married 
early and often. I, myself, have 
achieved matrimony and _ hope 
some day to achieve fame also. 
One wife, a little house in the 
suburbs, some children, a garden, 
and a cook make matrimony the 
world’s greatest gamble, but at the 
same time the happiest and most 
permanent institution in the 
world, In other words, I am sec- 
ond to none in my defense of and 
admiration for matrimony. It is 
a great institution, most of the 
time, but I am talking about pub- 
lications, and I mention matri- 


mony in passing merely to in- 
quire why it requires several trade 
publications devoted to its par- 
ticular interests, and so listed in 





newsprint paper. 
5 


Ayer’s Annual Newspaper Di- 
rectory. > 

Matrimony is a pretty well- 
known institution, It is covered 
in the large daily publications, in 


the monthly magazines and other 


periodicals. I very seldom pick 
up the paper, anywhere at any 
time, without sceing something 


either in favor of matrimony or 
against some by-product of matri- 
mony which has been the basis of 
plays, polite farces, suicides, scan- 
dals, breach of promise suits, and 
what not. Here, then, is a sub- 
ject well covered in the general 
press which at the same time 
finds its necessary to have several 
trade publications of its own. 


ECHO ANSWERS, “WHY?” 


Another thing, which has an- 
noyed me quite considerably, now 
follows: Why is it that every lit- 
tle movement has to have a maga- 
zine of its own? It is a very poor 
annual meeting of the Institute 
for Research Among Prehistoric 
Incas or the Ladies’ Social Club 
of West Elizabeth or the Ameri- 
can Society for the Preservation 
of Soya Beans where some mem- 
ber does not arise to remark that 
a medium of expression should be 
established. Such medium of ex- 
pression usually takes the form of 
a little magazine which shall 
carry advertising, regardless of 
the fact that there are already in 
existence in every field in the 
world more mediums than are 
now necessary which will carry 
the advertiser’s message more effi- 
ciently and at a lower cost per 
unit, The idea that every little 
society, association or club should 
get out some sort of organ or 
proceedings and make money out 
of the advertising which it is sup- 
posed to carry in its columns is 
one of the things of which Con- 
gress might well take cognizance 
in its present attempt to save 
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Moreover, there is at the pres- 
ent time in every ficld of known 
and partly known human en- 
deavor (for want of a better 
name) so many publications push- 
ing the idea of that particular 
profession, club, society or what 
not that I sometimes wonder 
whether a whole lot of them 
couldn’t quit publishing for the 
benefit of some industry. In 
many cases these industries could 
support well, and I use that word 
advisedly, two or at most three 
publications instead of 168. 

Just as I am in favor of matri- 
mony, I am also against tuber- 
culosis—who is not? I sometimes 
wonder whether this very laudable 
movement against tuberculosis, 
covered as it is in many general 
publications and the newspapers, 
needs all of sixteen publications 
to plead its very special case. 

Then let us look at another class 
of citizens in our highly compli- 
cated civilization. Pullman por- 
ters, my next example, are a 
very interesting, ornamental body 
of men, They make attacks upon 
my clothes with whisk brooms 
when I do not need them, they 
wake me up at the wrong stations, 
put my shoes under the wrong 
berth in sleeping cars, and hide 
my bag when I am going to get 
off ; and yet at the same time they 
are ornamental at least, if not 
absolutely essential Far be it 
from me to suggest that they 
would be doing more useful work 
if they were ‘helping to grow 
wheat or potatoes or hoeing corn 
on some North Carolina farm in- 
stead of depriving me of needed 
exercise when they seize my valise 
at some terminal. My only point 
in mentioning them is to ask why 
they have to have three separate 
and distinct magazines devoted to 
their particular kind of labor, so 
called. Let us admit, for the sake 
of custom and friendliness, that 
the horse-shoer, the philatelist, the 
auctioneer, the garment maker, 
the manicurist, the goat fancier 
and the hairdresser all need pub- 
lications edited and brimful of 
information concerning their par- 
ticular craft. Why do they need 
five to ten in each industry? 

I am extremely interested, as 
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every other man is, in the history 
of the family, at least as far back 
as the ancestors are respectable, 
but is. it necessary that there 
should be forty-seven distinct 
publications devoted entirely to 
historical and genealogical sub- 
jects? 

I can see how undertakers and 
embalmers need little periodicals 
to give them newsy information 
about their trade and the latest 
developments in its technique. 
Undertakers are at least live and 
aggressive business men, but how 
about cemeteries? If it takes 
nine publications to cover the 
needs of the undertakers and em- 
balmers, why are cemeteries con- 
tent with two? 

Let us take rabbits, ice cream, 
anatomy, goats, crackers, nut cul- 
ture, volcanoes, and tents, all very 
interesting subjects and impor- 
tant in their way, but wouldn’t 
each one of those trades be bet- 
ter served if instead of a great 
number of publications under each 
head, they had one or two really 
serving the industry; and couldn’t 
the same rule be applied to a 
great many other crafts which are 
even better known to the general 
public? I keep reading mournful 
remarks in the daily press about 
how many acres of forest it takes 
to put out the issue of certain 
publications, and worrisome pre- 
dictions that within a very defi- 
nite number of years there will 
be no more wood to furnish paper 
for them, and it annoys me. 


A BETTER USE FOR TREES 


I have a high regard for trees. 
I love on Sunday afternoons to 
get out in the woods and lie in the 
shade of a giant poplar and listen 
to the well-known wind through 
the top branches, and have found 
that it is good to take one’s 
troubles out into the forests, and 
that the murmur of trees is sooth- 
ing and pleasant. I hate to think 
of some of the nice trees that are 
now being ground up for pulp 
wood to serve a little publication 
in the nut culture field, for ex- 
ample, which has never been able 
to get more than 800 subscribers, 
and if a tree is going to be cut 
down, I would like to know that 
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it was going to be used for some- 
thing which really served its field 
—not a trailer which exists 
through charity and carelessness 
in space buying. 

For, after all, it is the careless 
buyer of advertising space who 
encourages these poor little maga- 
zines numbered eight, nine, ten, 
eleven in a field which could be 
served by two, or at the most, 
three. “If it is my industry, and 
the representative is convincing,” 
some advertising manager says 
to himself, “I’d better use this 
man’s publication, no matter what 
his circulation is or how he got it, 
because, after all, it is in the in- 
dustry that we both depend on for 
a living.” And so a few more 
giants of the forest succumb to 
the hungry blows of the steel axe, 
and less paper is left for the 
leaders in the field, the ones that 
are really carrying the message 
to their subscribers. 

Barbers, hairdressers and mani- 
curists are interesting and delight- 
ful people. The females of the 
species often marry into the best 
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families, and without modern 
barbers the great art of conversa- 
tion would be entirely forgotten. 
Why do barbers, hairdressers and 
manicurists have only four publi- 
cations devoted to their interest- 
ing and beautifying task, while 
the lawyers have 115 separate and 
distinct publications serving them? 

I have always maintained that 
there are too many lawyers in the 
United States. Some of them are 
very estimable men. It is entirely 
possible to spend a pleasant eve- 
ning with a lawyer discussing 
things of moment and importance. 
I know many lawyers who do not 
entirely emphasize the things men 
quarrel about to make their liv- 
ing. One of them, a few weeks 
ago, gave me some edifying in- 
side information about the Vol- 
stead Enforcement Act and the 
Eighteenth Amendment. A _ very 
great number of the hundreds of 
thousands of lawyers, in my opin- 
ion, could be doing some much 
more useful work than their pres- 
ent occupation, but may be 
wrong about this. However, I do 
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insist that 115 publications are en- 
tirely too many for the profes- 
sion. Just as there are too many 
husky citizens selling little gee- 
gaws for women and traveling up 
and down the country talking 
about the advantages of certain 
types of underwear, I also think 
there are entirely too many publi- 
cations in the fashion field, even. 
Couldn’t that number of fifty- 
three fashion publications be cut 
down somewhat for the benefit of 
everybody concerned ? 


RANK GROWTH IN CERTAIN LO- 
CALITIES 


The same argument that applies 
to various trades and industries 
applies just as well to localities. 
The city of Washington is a very 
fine city and there are some ex- 
tremely valuable and important 
newspapers there, but I am going 
to write my representative in Con- 
gress and ask him in his investiga- 
tion about newsprint and the vari- 
ous other attempts to save things 
why it is necessary that 104 dif- 
ferent and distinct periodicals, 
many of them with unpronounce- 
able names, including twenty-four 
weeklies, six dailies, two semi- 
monthlies, fifty-one monthlies, five 
bi-monthlies and sixteen quarterly 
publications, be printed at the pres- 
ent time in that city on the banks of 
the Potomac. Moreover, to an or- 
dinary citizen looking in from the 
outside, it seems foolish to me that 
the State of Utah, famed for 
Mormons, cattle, minerals, wheat, 
and containing many useful citi- 
zens, with a total number of 414,- 
518 by the estimate of the United 
States Census Bureau, should 
have 109 newspapers and periodi- 
cals, while the city of Newark, 
N. J., has just as many people as 
the State of Utah, but only nine- 
teen periodicals, three of which 
are: Italian. 

Why does the State of Wash- 
ington have 349 newspapers and 
periodicals, including the Chehalis 
Bee-Nugget, while the State of 
Virginia, with at least 60 per cent 
more population, has only 226, or 
113. less? I don’t know. I wish 
somebody would tell me. I never 
knew until yesterday that there 
were sixty-nine daily newspapers, 
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including a Russian prohibition 
paper, published in New York 
City, an increase of thirty-five 
since 1895, and that there are 
thirty-six daily newspapers pub- 
lished in Chicago, an increase of 
eleven since 1895. Maybe it’s all 
right, I don’t know, but I think 
the best ones would be better off 
without them, and so would the 
population, I don’t mean to say 
that every State in the Union 
shouldn’t have as many publica- 
tions as it wants (perhaps they in- 
crease in proportion to intelli- 
gence), nor do [ state that sixty- 
three magazines are too many for 
the poultry industry, or that they 
add to the price of the eggs I have 
to buy at the corner grocery store, 
though I think that four in this 
field would cover the industry 
better. 

I am not attempting to hurry 
along evolution. Some day, some- 
how, sometime it is all going to 
come about that a lot less paper 
will be used by fewer publications, 
each one of which in ‘its own 
field will be needed, useful and 
valuable. I do think that the 
buyer of advertising should be a 
whole lot more careful and could 
help this gradual evolution along, 
and I also know blame well that 
before I write my Congressman 
to aid in keeping some of the 
weak sisters going at the expense 
of a lot of handsome, tall and 
murmuring trees in the forest, I 
will echo the words of Alderman 
Clancey. You remember what 
he said when they asked him 
to vote for a large size appro- 
priation to buy a flock of gondolas 
for the lakes in Central Park. He 
said, and I echo his words, “Let 
nature take its course.” 





Buys Interest in Oklahoma 
Daily 

H. H. Horton, formerly general man- 
ager of the Tulsa, Okla., Democrat, has. 
purchased an interest in the Okmulgee, 
Okla., Daily Times, and is now in ac- 
tive charge of that newspaper as editor 
and general manager. 


R. E. MacKenzie Joins Tim- 
ken Company 


Robert E. MacKenzie has been made 
advertising manager of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton. Ohio. 
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A Service 


of increasing proportions and 
unique importance is being 


rendered by the JOURNAL 


in the following departments : 


Care of Children 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Home Building and Decorating 
By Minnie Francis 


Fashions and Dressmaking 
By Martha Evans Hale 


Knitting and Crocheting 
By Margaret Kingsland 


Cookery Problems 
By Marion Harris Nei! 


By Dr. C. Houston Goudiss 


Entertainments 
By Esther White 


Little Gardens 
By Lewis E. Thiess 


Wild Life and Bird Protection 
By Thornton W. Burgess 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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OR sixty-five years the moving force behind 
the editorial policy of Leslie’s has been a rugged, 


virile Americanism. The staunch old weekly 
has stood, embattled, with the nation throughout 
three wars. Upon each occasion it has timed its 
policy anew to changed conditions—tuned to ideals 
that time has proved to be worth while. Today with 
the world disjointed by the greatest struggle of all 
time, Leslie’s steers a fearless course for right—its 
whole editorial light focussed upon the nation in its 
international aspe& and upon the nation in its indus- 
trial asped, but first of all upon the nation. 


Editorial policy of this nature has carved from out 
the millions, by natural selection, a circulation known 
as the first 500,000—appreciated at full value by 
advertisers, as shown on the opposite page. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS 
Advertising Director 
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The H. C. of L. 


—has surely wrapped itself 
—’round building, apartments and leases 


—these days. 


But Brooklyn, U.S. A. 


—is so genuinely prosperous 
—that real estate advertisers 
—found it worth while 

—to use more space 


—in the 1919 issues of 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


Dominant in Brooklyn 


—than in any other New York paper, bar one. 


Reach Brooklyn Folk 


—directly through the Eagle; 
—it’s the shortest distance 
—between two points, 


—you—and the Brooklyn buyer. 





A. B. C. Member O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
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Business Papers Build 
Understanding Between 
Capital and Labor 





HERE is a business paper for 
practically every trade and 
profession in the country. The 
editors of these papers are alive to 
the fact that workmen of to-day 
are managers of to-morrow, and 
have an opportunity for leading 
the thinking of their industries if 
no uncertain way. America is still 
a land of opportunity in industry, 
and hundreds of business papers 
to-day are pointing out individual 
opportunities for men, making 
them better merchants, better en- 
gineers, literally acting as text 
books for the teaching of com- 
mon-sense economics in industry. 
The business press is pointing 
out the practical plans that have 
been and are being worked out in 
individual plants for bringing men 
and management together. We 
can make rules and we can agree 
on fundamentals with regard to 
the relations between men and 
men, but no plan will succeed and 
no rule will work unless the 
“white-collared” workers in the 
office, who are responsible for car- 
rying it out, have an actual work- 
ing contact either themselves or 
through others in sympathy with 
their ideas with the overall-clad 
workmen in the factories. 

Take increased production—the 
invention and the application of 
machinery to increased man- 
power. Automatic machinery is 
merely another method of multi- 
plying the thinking ability of indi- 
viduals. Automatic machinery 
does not replace men; it multiplies 
the thinking ability of men and in- 
creases production. If this one 
thought could be developed among 
the men in industry, there would 
be a more willing acceptance of 
automatic machinery as a basis of 
accomplishment by the great 
group of workmen known as 
labor” or “unskilled 
labor. 

Leonardo da Vinci left a per- 
sonal literature of invention. You 
can go back in the writings of this 
tremendous personality, this man 
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of fertile imagination and indi- 
vidual resourcefulness, and find 
the suggestion or the actual pro- 
totype of many of our present-day 
commonplace machines. He 
thought of the airplane and de- 
vised a model, that might fly. And 
yet for 500 years his inventions 
remained the inventions of the in- 
dividual and remained buried in 
records. Who shall say that if 
there had been a technical press in 
his day, if he had contributed his 
imagination to a public technical 
press, instead of burying it in a 
diary, the airplane would have 
flown 500 years ago, instead of in 
1908? 


The mechanical and machinery 
papers each week carry pages of 
information that have to do with 
the turning out of more product in 
less time. Men by the thousands 
are reading these papers weekly. 
These men put into operation the 
good ideas they get from business 
papers, and each year the progress 
in art is registered through pages 
of the engineering and technical 
publications—James H. McGraw, 
president McGraw-Hill Company, 
in an address before the annual 
convention of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 





A. R. Hopper Leaves Purity 
Cross, Inc. 


A. Raymond Hopper has_ resigned 
as advertising manager of Purity Cross, 
Inc., Orange, N. J. Before joining 
Purity Cross, Inc., Mr. Hopper had 
been assistant advertising manager of 
the Edison Storage Battery Company, 
Orange, N. 





“Cosmopolitan” Staff Changes 


Leonard Drew, recently with the 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, is now on the advertising staff 
of the Cosmopolitan, New York. , 
Barnett, who has been a member of the 
advertising staff of the Chicago office 
of the Cosmopolitan, is,now manager 
of the Detroit office of that publication 





Croot and Denhard With 
McMullen Agency 


S. C. Croot and C. H. Denhard, of 
Croot & Denhard, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, together with their 
organization have consolidated their 
interests with the Robert M. McMullen 
Company, New York. 






































































How Our Agency Buys Space 


An Attempt to Determine, by Chart, the Fitness of a Publication to the 
Article to Be Advertised 


By a Space Buyer 


i is a temptation for the busy 
space buyer to study A. B. C. 
reports and statistics, and let his 
judgment be entirely swayed by 
them. 

What he really should know are 
the nature and habits of a me- 
dium—not only where it goes, but 
what it does, how it behaves, and 
what friends it has. 

To determine these things is a 
most interesting game if it is 
played right, and through it all is 
that human interest that discovers 
the reader of the _ publication. 
Therefore, in spite of the fact 
that a great deal of advice has 
been given about the importance 
of studying mediums, it may be 
helpful to add a definite method 
of study which has proved inter- 
esting and helpful in actual ex- 
perience. 

This discussion will be confined 
to newspapers and magazines, be- 
cause they have been the chief 
problems for the writer; and, 
since illustration is the shortest 
cut to clarity, we will suppose a 
definite campaign prpentes for 
space- buying. 

“Rosoil,” a cuticle remover, is 
to be advertised for the first time. 
The plan department knows about 
distribution and market condi- 
tions, and has said that national 
magazines are the best mediums. 

All right. Our work is to se- 
lect which national magazines, 
and to determine the wisest dis- 
tribution of insertions among 
them. The dollar sign can be 
forgotten at first, so it is needless 
to mention appropriation. 

Our experjence has taught us 
certain possibilities and impossi- 
bilities in the field. From this we 
can make an off-hand list of all 
magazines that might be good 


_mediums for advertising a cuticle 


remover. 

Then let us think behind the 
magazines to the readers. Do 
rich women of the leisure class 





buy cuticle remover, or is it the 
women of the so-called middle 
class? A cursory thought would 
lead us to suppose that the wo- 
men with the most time and most 
oop would be the buyers of 
this product. But thinking a little 
farther into their lives and pic- 
turing them in their homes, we 
see them between social engage- 
ments, resting on chaise longues. 
(At least so they do in moving 
pictures.) They read those maga- 
zines numbered 3, 6, 11, and 18 on 
our list because in them are 
chronicles of social events and 
the fashionable sports. Nothing 
else, as a rule. Then a profes- 
sional manicurist calls. Milady’s 
nails are made beautiful, but she 
has no thought of.the brand of 
cuticle remover used. “That is the 
care of the manicurist. The pic- 
ture unfolds further, and we are 
convinced that 3, 6, 11, and 18 can 
be eliminated from the list. 


SIFTED DOWN TO POSSIBLE 
CUSTOMERS 
But what about the manicurist 
herself, and what about the mid- 
dle class women who have ambi- 
tions to realize, and who are alive 
to the world’s activities? They 
have a moderate amount of time 
and a moderate amount of money. 
Also, the great majority of them 
love pretty clothes, and are will- 
ing, when necessary, to make them 
in order to have them. This fact 
presupposes other pride in the 
matter of caring for their nails. 
And, because of their circum- 
stances, we know that they will 
buy cuticle remover themselves. 
The magazines that are left on 
our list are still eligible then. But 
among them, we must discover 
the ones which strike most truly 
the note of appeal that we are 
seeking. That is, the magazine 
that has a note of appeal nearest 
in accord with our own copy will 
back up and re-induce our adver- 
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tising. Advertising, because it is 
not, as a rule, voluntarily read, 
must slip easily into the state of 
mind the reader is experiencing. 
This must be 


course, only in 
the broad gen- 
eral sense. An 
advertisement 
can arrest at- 
tention, and 
change a state 
of mind; but it 
must have the 
same trend of 
persuasion as 
the medium 
itself. The 
problem, then, 
is to ask our- 
selves what ap- 
peal is mneces- 
sary to find the 
purchase-im- 
pulse in our 
readers’ minds. 
And after we 
have decided 
that, we must 
study the text 
and editorial 
policies of the 
magazine to 
determine 
whether or not 
they are in ac- 
cord. 

If we are 
selling flowers, 
there must be 
sentiment and 
a sense of 
beauty in the 
medium we se- 
lect as well as 
the copy we 
write. If we 
are advertising 
window shades, 
we should not 
only have pub- 
lications of 


household or architectural inter- 
est, but their main appeal should 
be for durability’ and good looks 
and comfort rather than for fanci- 
ful lines and original draperies 
Finally, if we are marketing a 
cuticle remover, we want to know 
that our mediums appeal first and 
foremost to the personal pride of 


the reader. 
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What a Prominent 
Publisher Thinks 
About Renewals 


646 UPPOSE a@ magazine has 
a high percentage of re- 
newal, what is it believed to 
prove? 

“How is the percentage of 
renewal to be determined,—is 
it the percentage of mail sub- 
scribers who renew figured 
against the total circulation or 
the total circulation by mail? 
If the latter, then an old pub- 
lication, decadent and tottering 
to its fall, would retain to the 
very last a loyal group of bit- 
ter-enders who could be counted 
on to renew to the very finish. 
On the date of bankruptcy, the 
percentage of renewals might 
be 100 per cent. Or, let us as- 
sume that just before the pa- 
pers are to be served a new 
and wonderful management in- 
tervenes and with the copious 
use of duPont money and edi- 
torial brilliance makes won- 
derful improvements in the 
publication with attendant and 
following enormous increase in 
circulation, both by mail and 
at the newsstand. What be- 
comes of your percentage of 
renewals as indicative of some- 
thing or other? As the maga- 
zine soars into the blue, the 
relative importance of our lit- 
tle band of the faithful be- 
comes increasingly less. 

“There is no feasible way to 
keep track of renewals, but if 
there were, they wouldn’t indi- 
cate anything, and if human 
beings could be disposed of 
with scientific accuracy of dis- 
patch, there wouldn’t be many 
jobs for many of us, and the 
utter uniformity of all life 
would be so monotonous as to 
make either insanity or suicide 
the only method of escape.” 








co-operation 


A woman, for instance, may be 
reading that short sleeves are in 
vogue, that skirts must be fuller, 
that lavender is popular, etc. In 
the background of her mind, the 


assurance 
grows that this 
knowledge will 
help her to be 
lovely, and 
fashionable. 
Then a caption 
on another por- 
tion of the page 
startles her by 
inquiring, “Do 
Your Hands 
Match ?” 

The _ reader 
therefore, while 
learning to look 
as other stylish 
women look, is 
carried a_ step 
beyond the 
magazine text 
and convinced 
that she needs 
the advertised 
article which 
will make her 
hands as lovely 
as her clothes. 

Another pub- 
lication which 
also appeals to 
pride might 
have its main 
text on art sub- 
jects, etc., in- 
stead of fash- 
ions. The cap- 
tion for an ad- 
vertisement in 
it might read 
differently — 
something like 
this: 

“A beautiful 
hand must have 
Rosoil to keep 
its nails in an 


exquisite condition.” 

So, in this study of mediums, 
we find the importance of close 
between 
and copy departments in planning 
an advertising campaign. 

The question of appropriation 
must inevitably arise before we 
can actually buy space, however. 


mediums 


Then, probably, we take our list 








‘ 





of magazines and decide that the 
number of them must be cut still 
further. How do they measure 
up with each other? We must 
know this in order to proceed in 
our elimination of names. 

The following chart provides 
parallel columns for different pub- 
lications, and after data have been 
compiled, the comparisons are 
easily made, point by point, by 
reading horizontally across the 
page. Sheets that are tabulated 
with their longest dimension run- 
ning horizontally can carry data 
for a large number of publica- 
tions, and yet can be folded back 
and inserted as a single sheet in 
a loose-leaf binder. 

In order to simplify this ex- 
planation of the plan, only two 
magazines are considered here, in- 
stead of eight or ten. Our prob- 
lem is to decide which of the 
two will measure higher than the 
other. 

With rate cards, A. B. C. re- 
ports, and several copies of each 
publication before us, we are able 
to supply the data which our form 
calls for, and to make measure- 
ments as follows: 

Looking across the line to the 
right of No. 1, we find that 
“Home Fashions” has the larger 
circulation. This is unquestion- 
ably to our advantage, so we note 
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No. 1 in the space opposite “De- 
tailed Grade” at the bottom of 
form. _In other words, we con- 
sider “Home Fashions” to win 
point No. 1. 

For No. 2 a word of explana- 
tion is necessary, because “Distri- 
bution” and “Renewals” are inter- 
related so closely that we must 
consider them together in order to 
determine the strength or weak- 
ness of either. The larger the 
mailing list, the larger should be 
the percentage of renewals to hold 
the strength of the mailing list. 
Contrarily, a very large percent- 
age of renewals counts for little 
when the bulk of the distribution 
is through the newsdealer. 

In the two cases we are con- 
sidering, Point 2 measures higher 
for “The Criterion,” and is ac- 
cordingly noted in the “Detailed 
Grade” in the column belonging 
to this magazine. 

Points 3, 4, 5, and 6 are self- 
explanatory. 

Point 7 reveals the other man’s 


experience more clearly than 
statistics available from _ else- 
where could show us. We find 


depicted here the choice made by 
the old, established firms who 
have had years of experience in 
cosmetic advertising. “Home 
Fashions” wins, with one-fifth of 
the total advertising given to cos- 
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MEDIUMS—NATIONAL MAGAZINES. 
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Per %-Page per 1000 (circulation) . $3.50 $2.70 
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Louisville 





a Great 


Live Stock 
Market 


The Bourbon Stock 
Yards of Louisville, 
one of the finest, most 
modern and best 
equipped _stock-handling ‘) 
plants in the world, did 
a business of over $80,000,000 in 1919, 
which indicates its importance to 
Louisville and surrounding country. 
Its daily capacity is 7,000 cattle, 
20,000 hogs and 25,000 sheep; its 
average annual receipts for the last 


ten years reach the impressive total of 140,000 cattle, 
33,000 calves, 675,000 hogs and 408,000 sheep and lambs. 


Splendid railroad facilities and the rapid increase in stock 
raising forecasts a wonderful future for Louisville’s live 
stock industry, which is but one of the many factors in 
Louisville’s industrial growth. 















Louisville is entering upon an era of great prosperity and 
advancement, National advertisers will find it an exceed- 
ingly responsive market. 


Advertisers who know prefer the Advertising columns of 


‘The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


Eastern Representative : Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 


Louisville Herald Chicago Evening Post 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Rocky Mountain News Denver Times 
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We don’t blame you for 
not buying the barrel 
when you see only 
one apple ! 
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— It is worth your while to Anow 
whether or not you can sell 
your product in the world’s 
greatest farm market. 


It’s too big a thing, for you to 
overlook or pass upon li¢htly. 


Let our Bureau of Research 
submit for your consideration 
the facts bearing especially up- 
on your market. Our research 
surveys are mof the kind 
that show you only the sunny 
side of the truth. If there is 
no chance for your product 
in the Midwest farm market 
we don't want your advertising, 


Let’s get down to brass tacks. 


“Che 
CAPPER FARM PRESS 


(MEMBERS A.B.C. 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 


Marco Morrow, Asst. Publisher 
TOPEKA , KANSAS 


~ SECTIONS~- 
Capper’s Far: (Midwest 
Kansas Farmer and Mail —~, 
Nebraska Farm Journal 
Ohlahoma F. 
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metics, while “The Criterion” 
shows only one-tenth. 

Again, Points 8, 9, and 10 are 
obviously explained. 
* Point 11, “Experience,” pro- 
vides for data on any significant 
results from our own previous 
use of the magazine as an ad- 
vertising medium. 

“Remarks,” Point 12, is for 
further notes or observations. 

While we have been making 
comparisons on all these points, 
has been 


our “Detailed Grade” 

built up, and now we can examine 
it -for determining the “Final 
Grade.” 


Weighing the comparative value 
of these numbers is an easy mat- 
ter, because the tabulation was 
originally planned to take care of 
the more important points in 
order. For instance, other things 
being equal, circulation is the 
most important determining fac- 
tor, and is therefore numbered 
1. And, although “The Criterion” 
has the largest number of points 
in its favor, some of them are 
higher (9, 10, and 11) than the 
highest, (8), under “Home Fash- 
ions.” These tend to neutralize 
the final grade, although in this 
case, “The Criterion” still stands 
slightly higher after all things 
have been considered. We give 
it accordingly, the grade of “A,” 
and put second-best, or “B'” 
under “Home Fashions.” In a 
list of several more publications, 
it would then only take slight 
effort to decide the comparative 
excellence or mediocrity of the 
different mediums. And from this 
decision, we can know which pub- 
lications can be spared altogether, 
and which others we shall want 
to buy small or big space in. 

It will be noticed that in addi- 
tion to the numbered data and the 
grade, there is a space provided 
on this form for notes that may 
help the mechanical department. 
This is because it seems the logi- 
cal time for jotting down such 
specifications, while a close ex- 
amination is being made of the 
publication and rate card. Then 
when the time comes, it is a 
simple matter to include these 
notes in office memoranda to the 
mechanical department. 
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After such tabulation has been 
completed, it- becomes of perma- 
nent value, because as the num- 
ber of campaigns increase, our 
record files are built up. From 
them, we can determine with ac- 
curacy and much conservation of 
effort which mediums are best 
for subsequent campaigns. 


Fallow Field for Book Adver- 
tisers 


Seventy-five million people of this 
country never read books according to 
P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Mr. Claxton 
quoted these figures last week at the 
convention of the American Booksell- 
ers Association in Philadelphia. Here 
is the big untilled field for the book 
publisher and bookseller, he pointed out. 

Following Mr. Claxton’s address, 
Louis A. Keating, of the Frederick 
Loeser Company, Brooklyn, offered a 
number of constructive suggestions 
that, if acted upon, should make for 
a much wider distribution of all books. 
He advocated a national campaign “to 
sell “book reading.” As a result of 
the “books for soldiers” campaign, a 
stimulation of interest in books was 
aroused which has far from died out 
with the end of hostilities. Mr. Keat- 
ing suggested that the logical place to 
start the campaign would be with the 
school children. Two hundred thousand 
dollars annually was advanced by him 
as the sum that would be needed for 
an adequate advertising campaign. 

Mr. Keating did not who should 
stand sponsor for the ‘advertising, al- 
though he expressed the views of others 
to the effect that publishers, booksellers, 
printers, binders—every end of the 
manufacturing side, every branch of 
the book business which would benefit 
—should co-opérate. 


W. Roy Barnhill With “The 
American Golfer” 


W. Roy Barnhill, recently with Mun- 
sey’s Magazine, New York, has been 
made general advertising representative 
of The American Golfer, New York. 
The American Golfer, formerly a 
monthly publication, became a weekly 
on April 3. W. Fawcett is pub- 
lisher and W. R. Fairfield is business 
director. 


R. S. Kennedy Joins William 
J. Bryan Co. 


Robert S. Kennedy has been made 
ditector of automotive copy and sales 
promotion for the William J. Bryan 
Company, advertising agency, New 
York. During the last three years 
Mr. Kennedy has directed the copy 
department of Motor Life and _ the 
“Automobile Trade Directory,” New 
York. 











Trade-Marking the Hard-to-Brand 
Product 


How Would You Brand an Oyster or a Poached Egg? 


By Roy W. Johnson 


OT so many years ago, a promi- 
nent feature of the corner gro- 
cery store was a blue and white 


enameled refrigerator intended 
for the reception of oysters. You 
remember them, of course. But 


how long is it since you have seen 
one? And contemporaneously with 
the refrigerators there was con- 
siderable advertising being run 
for Sealshipt Oysters. _How did 
it happen that, like the snows of 
yesteryear, advertising and refrig- 
erators vanished together ? 

The sad story has already been 
told in Printers’ Ink—how the 
refrigerators and the paper pails 
in which one carried one’s oysters 
home were all duly impressed with 
the Sealshipt trade-mark. But the 
oysters themselves—alas, no. There 
was nothing to distinguish the 
pedigreed Sealshipt oyster from 
the humblest, back alley bivalve, 
and nothing to prevent the retailer 
from ladling out the cheapest 
oysters he could buy and packing 
them in the Sealshipt Company’s 
cute little pail under the zgis of 
the trade-mark. And since the 
company’s income depended upon 
the sale of oysters—not parapher- 
nalia—it is obvious that the lack 
of an effective trade-mark on the 
goods was a rather serious handi- 
cap. 

An effective trade-mark on the 
goods—that is, a trademark which 
accompanies the goods all the way 
to the consumer—is an item whose 


importance is better recognized 
to-day. And doubtless there are 
many manufacturers who are 


trembling on the verge of an ad- 
vertising campaign, so to speak, 
waiting for somebody to come 
along and show them how to 
brand the “unbrandable” product. 
Let them take heart, however, for 
the oyster above referred to seems 
to be about the only commercial 
product which still defies success- 
fully all attempts to identify it so 
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that it will stay identified. The 
device of putting the trade-mark 
on the package doesn’t work, for 
the moment your oysters are inex- 
orably confined to the package 
they become “canned oysters,” and 
that is something else again. Tag- 
ging the shells has been tried 
without success, for oysters for 
home consumption are not cus- 
tomarily bought in the shell, and 
it is too easy for the eating house 
proprietor to save out a few doz- 
en genuine shells and fill them 
with bulk oysters. Most of us 
have had the experience of get- 
ting misfit oysters, if one may use 
the term. 


THE CALL TO GENIUS 


But it seems that most other 
hard-to-brand products have been 
successfully trade-marked in one 
way or another—mechanical diffi- 
culties notwithstanding. Some 
genius has even produced before 
the patent authorities a device, or 
contraption, or jigger, which is de- 
signed to be permanently attached 
to a hen, and which will prevent 
said hen from producing a single 
egg which is not indelibly stamped 
with a trade-mark. 

The patent specifications do not 
say whether the trade-mark is still 
visible when the eggs are poached 
on toast or scrambled, but aside 
from that the device seems to be 
quite effective. Our natural mod- 
esty prevents us from entering 
into a more minute discussion of 
this interesting topic, but a com- 
plete copy of the specifications can 
be obtained from the Patent Office 
at Washington on the usual terms. 

That, of course, is more or less 
of a freak, but it shows how far 
ingenuity can go in devising meth- 
ods of branding commodities 
which are generally branded only 
on the carton or other container. 

Indeed, in more than one in- 
stance, a prize contest has been 
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resorted to in order to stimulate 
this ingenuity when the owner of 
the prospective trade-mark has 
been stumped. For example, the 
California Walnut-Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Los Angeles, not long 
since, by this method secured a 
machine which would affix a 
trade-mark to the nuts themselves, 
and the Fur Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York offered $2,500 
for a method of marking skins for 
identification during the various 
processes of dressing, dyeing and 
manufacturing. The latter, of 
course, is not primarily a trade- 
marking proposition, but a ques- 
tion rather of designating the 
kind and the grade of skins so 
that substitution of lower grades 
would be impossible. But it might 
be made equally available for a 
trade-mark if one were desired. 
Of course, where goods are 
packed in a carton at the factory 
from which they are not removed 
until they reach the hands of the 
ultimate consumer, it is a simple 
matter to trade-mark them by 
printing the mark on the package 
itself. But many things are not 
sold that way, but are delivered to 
the customer by the yard, or by 
the pound, and the customer very 
often. does not see the package 
from which the desired quantity 
is taken. This offers the tempta- 
tion to substitute goods of cheaper 
quality, and unfortunately there 
always seem to be plenty of re- 
tailers who are willing to yield to 
it. The dealer does not always 
think of it himself, but there is 
generally a rival manufacturer 
who is willing to educate him in 
the ways of gathering in an extra 
penny. That was what happened 
in the case of the Sealshipt Oyster 
Company, you will remember. 


NOT EASY, BUT TRADE-MARKS WERE 
SECURED 

This has led to many ingenious 
devices for marking the product 
itself with some distinguishing 
feature which serves as a trade- 
mark, and many of these trade- 
marks have obtained recognition 
at the Patent Office as genuine, 
technical trade-marks. Instances 
of this sort include the marking 
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of window sash cord with a series 
of dots by including a black 
strand or two in the weaving; the 
identification of doors by an in- 
laid strip of distinctive colored 
wood; of cotton linings for shoes 
by weaving a red thread across at 
regular intervals; of wire rope by 
coloring a single strand yellow; 
of manila rope by twisting a piece 
of red-white-and-blue tape in the 
heart of a strand, and so on. 

The list could be extended at 
considerable length, but a cata- 
logue of that sort would serve no 
purpose aside from curiosity. The 
main object here is to point out 
certain limitations which must be 
observed if the mark is to obtain 
standing as a trade-mark, and if 
the owner is to be protected in its 
exclusive use. 

Going back to the definition of 
a trade-mark, we find that it must 
indicate origin only, and that it 
must be capable of exclusive ap- 
propriation for that purpose. In 
other words, it cannot be a sign 
of grade or quality which is com- 
monly used in the trade as such, 
and it cannot be a necessary or 
even a desirable part of the thing 
to which it is applied. Further- 
more, it must be distinctive. That 
is to say, it cannot be of any color 
or all colors, but if color enters 
into it at all, it must be always of 
the same color. And it must add 
nothing to the efficiency, or the de- 
sirability of the object as such. 

For example, a number of auto- 
mobile: tire manufacturers have 
endeavored to secure a method of 
marking their goods with a trade- 
mark which would be recognizable 
at a distance, or when the tire was 
in motion. Many earnest attempts 
have been made to register as 
trade-marks various combinations 
of red and grey and black rubber 
in treads and side walls. But 
without success. For the Patent 
Office has ruled that since these 
three colors of rubber are com- 
mon materials available to all, 
with certain mechanical and struc- 
tural properties which make them 
peculiarly desirable for certain 
purposes, they are not capable of 
exclusive appropriation by anyone. 

On the other hand, it has been 
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held that a blue strip of rubber 
on the tread of a tire is register- 
able, for the reason that it is not 
a color of rubber which is com- 
mon to the art, that it serves no 
structural or decorative purpose, 
and is therefore capable of being 
exclusively appropriated for the 
purpose of indicating origin. 

Again, the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany persuaded the Patent Office 
to register a red top to a rubber 
boot, on the ground that red tops 
were neither decorative nor struc- 
turally useful. 

It is obvious that the line is 
pretty hard to draw between that 
which is registerable and that 
which is not, and the Patent Office 
examiners may be pardoned for 
some seeming inconsistencies. 
Thus, in spite of the Goodrich 
ruling, a green top to a rubber 
overshoe was rejected. It is, of 
course, purely a matter of per- 
sonal taste as to whether green 
or red tops to one’s footwear are 
decorative, and to decide whether 
they have structural qualities or 
not requires a somewhat complex 
examination of the intricacies of 
the rubber business. 

Of course, this must be borne 
in mind: that the Patent Office is 
looking out for the interests of 
the public primarily, and the ap- 
plicant for trade-mark registra- 
tion will have his desires fulfilled 
only in so far as they do not con- 
flict with the rights of somebody 
else. Thus, when the office re- 
fused to register a red feed bar 
for a fountain pen, it did so not 
from any personal animosity to- 
ward the L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany, but because it seemed prob- 
able that there was some reason 
for adopting the red material 
aside from the mere purpose of 
indicating origin. And if there 
was such a reason, other fountain 
pen manufacturers had an equal 
right to enjoy the advantages of 
its use 

Similarly, the South Bend Watch 
Company struck a snag in its en- 
deavor to register its familiar 
purple band with the name “South 
Bend” upon it. Of course, “South 
Bend” is purely geographical, and 
not registerable as such. And the 
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purple wrapping—well, if the Pat- 
ent Office began to recognize ex- 
clusive rights to different colored 
wrappings, how long do you sup- 
pose it would be before all the 
available colors would be _ pre- 
empted, and the poor manufac- 
turer would have to send his 
goods into the world naked and 
unashamed ? 

And right here is a curious dis- 
tinction: that while you cannot 
expect to secure registration for a 
label or a wrapping of a particu- 
lar color, you may be able to suc- 
ceed in registering the words 


“purple label,” or “green string.” 


Thus, a manufacturer of roofing 
who wanted to register a blue la- 
bel was turned down, while an- 
other roofing man secured regis- 
tration for “Green Label Roofing.” 
He cannot prevent anybody else 
from pasting green labels on his 
roofing, but if, in the face of that 
fact, he wants to call his product 
“Green Label Roofing,” he may do 
so, and the Patent Office will re- 
cord the fact that he claims -the 
exclusive right to do so. 

The man referred to above who 
trade-marks his doors with an in- 
laid strip of wood fell down the 
first time because he tried to reg- 
ister merely a “colored strip”— 
that is, any color. His amended 
application went through because 
he made his mark distinctive, and 
it was not useful or decorative. 

In a word, branding the hard-to- 
brand article is sometimes a 
process which is beset with trials 
and tribulations, but it can usually 
be done with persistence and a 
little study of the limitations 
which must be observed. 





Dr. R. S. MacElwee Heads 
Commerce Bureau 


Dr. R. S. MacElwee has been nom- 
inated by the President as director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, to fill the position made 
vacant by the resignation of Philip B 
Kennedy. 





Agency Formed at Charlotte, 
N. C. 
The Walton Advertising Agency -~ 


been established at Charlotte, N. 
by A. G. Walton and K. F. Walton. 
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UNIVERSAL 64s oe S INDUSTRIAL 


Rous Oy 


The Merchant Marine 


-—Yours and Mine 


A chant Mat future supremacy in Commerce depends upon its Mer- 
























chant Marine. 

The Baltimore Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Company has put a 
*Universal Industrial to work selling the idea of America’s seafaring 
supremacy to the nation. 

The picture shows the romance and history of shipbuilding, and its 
vital import in the nation’s business. As a medium for accomplishing 
certain definite results in business *Universal Industrials are giving 
valuable aid to many scores of the largest concerns in the country. 

The economic principles behind your robiems are basic, and *Uni- 
versal Industrials can attack those problems with intelligent force. 

Detailed information supplied on request. 


“UNIV ERSAL INDUSTRIALS—a medium for distributing products, 
educating workmen in plant practice, improving sales methods, diminish- 
ing labor troubles and visualizing efficiency campaigns. 


Universal Film Manufacturing Co. 


(Cart LaemMte, President) 
Harry Levey, Manager Industrial Department 
Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the 
niverse 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Studios: Universal City, Cal.; Fort Lee, N. J. 


UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIALS 
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Drosp ecting for 


buying Snciisicrs 


No effort is too hazardous or too 
costly for a McGraw-Hill field man 
prospecting for buying engineers. 
One field man went across Alaska 
on a dog-sled after subscriptions of 
this kind—and he brought them 
back with him.* Another McGraw- 
Hill man crossed the Arizona desert. 
Result: 74 Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal subscriptions and 43 
signatures for Electrical World. 
And raids and ransoms failed to 
worry the McGraw-Hill man who 
went into Mexico after business. 
He found his buying engineers. 





*109 for Engineering and Mining Journal, 6 for 
Engineering News-Record, 11 for American Ma- 
chinist, 42 for Power and 1 for Coal Age. 
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Men who read McGraw-Hill 
publications are men whose training 
and position fit them to make real 
use of their technical journals. And 
circulation men recognize no ob- 
stacles in securing for their lists the 
men whose engineering opinions 
count. 


Men whose life-work holds their 
interests outside of the engineering 
profession will never be asked to 
subscribe to McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions. When an advertiser pens his 
copy for the sales pages of any one 
of the McGraw-Hill publications, 
he knows he is talking to a picked 
audience. His message has a mean- 
ing to every single listener. For 
McGraw-Hill readers are buying 
engineers and engineering execu- 
tives! 


The 11 McGraw-Hill 


som scant” Publications 


Electrical Merchandising McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 
Journal of Electricity Tenth Ave. at 36th St., N.Y. 


Electric Railway Journal 
Engineering News-Record Engineering & Mining Journal 
Ingenferia Internacional Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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Gilman, Nicoll @ Ruthman 
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“T’'ll Buy If You Give Me the 
Exclusive Agency” 


What the Manufacturer Can Tell the Fellow. Who Springs This Chestnut 


Tue H. D. Lee Mercantite Company 
GARMENT MANUFACTURERS 
Trenton, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please discuss in your peri- 
odical the advantages and disadvan 
tages of selling advertised products? 

Most dealers prefer to sell advertised 
merchandise, although they very often 
will not adfnit that fact, because they 
think they are paying for the advertis- 


ing. It is easier to sell advertised prod-, 


ucts, but the real drawback that is 
sometimes encountered is that dealers 
want exclusive rights in their town or 
city for advertised products, no matter 
how small the quantity they buy. 

This is a question that interests us 
and should interest every one who sells 
an advertised product. Will you pub- 
lish the experiences of other adver- 
tisers concerning this particular problem? 


Tue H. D. Lee Mercantite Co. 


HIS is a big question that our 
correspondent raises. Yet it 
is not a difficult one to answer. 

Whether or not the retailer is 
entitled to exclusive representa- 
tion in his locality depends en- 
tirely on the product. Experience 
has demonstrated that some few 
articles are sold to the best ad- 
vantage when they are handled by 
an exclusive distributor, especially 
in the smaller towns or cities. 
This is particularly the case where 
the line is a large one and where 
considerable of an investment is 
required to carry a fuli stock. To 
interest a retailer in such an in- 
volved line as men’s clothing or 
paint and varnish or automobile 
tires or washing machines, and to 
secure his unstinted co-operation 
in pushing it, it is usually neces- 
sary to let him have the exclusive 
agency in his territory. The num- 
ber of such articles, however, is 
comparatively few. 

But the interests of the vast 
majority of products are best 
served when their sale in a town 
is not confined to any one dealer. 
Where a product requires a rel- 
atively small investment and 
practically no service goes with 
it, is of popular appeal and fre- 
quent purchase, or where -it is of 
such a nature that people buy it 


largely on the spur of the mo- 
ment, it is not wise to restrict its 
distribution. The more the rep- 
resentation of such merchandise 
is limited, the smaller will be its 
sale. 

The doubting dealer may deny 
the truth of what we have just 
said. He may admit that the gen- 
eral sale of the open-competition 
article may be larger, but he will 
insist that his own sale on it 
would be greater if he alone dealt 
in it. But facts do not sustain 
him in his contention. Time and 
time again, it has been shown that 
the exclusive dealer’s sale on a 
product increased as soon as com- 
peting merchants were permitted 
to handle it. 


UNRESTRICTED DISTRIBUTION SELLS 
MORE SOAP 


We know of a toilet soap that 
for years in certain sections was 
confined to one retailer in a town. 
When the soap was first being in- 
troduced, it was not advertised. 
It was, therefore, necessary for 
the salesman to use any and every 
means he could to interest the 
trade in his proposition. In many 
places, he was glad to give ex- 
clusive representation. The sale 
of the product went along halt- 
ingly in this way for two or three 
years. Finally, it was decided to 
cancel all exclusive agreements. 
A mighty protest arose from 
those dealers who had been fa- 
vored. A few threw out the soap. 
Most of them, however, continued 
to handle it grudgingly, and with 
a feeling of bitterness toward the 
manufacturer, who had deprived 
them of their “cinch.” This an- 
tagonism, however, after a few 
months quickly disappeared, when 
the recalcitrant dealers discov- 
ered, to their surprise, that the 
soap was selling better than ever. 
Many of the retailers were selling 
four and five times as much as 
they did when they had the ex- 
clusive agency. The explanation 
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of this is that no single small. re- 
tailer can adequately serve a 
whole market for such a staple 
article as soap. The soap by this 
time was being well advertised. 
Presumably the advertising sold 
everybody. Admittedly the one 
retailer did not reach every one 
that the advertising reached. 

In every little town there are 
at least ten or twelve stores that 
sell soap. People are, therefore, 
not going to shop around to any 
extent when they wish to pur- 
chase this toilet necessity. When 
they need it, they will buy it at 
the most convenient store. In the 
course of a year, they may buy 
it at half a dozen places. Other 
things being equal, the soap that 
is the best advertised and ‘the 
most freely offered is the one 
that is going to sell the easiest. 
This is what happened to the par- 
ticular soap we are referring to. 
As soon as it was offered in sev- 
eral shops in the same city people 
began to buy it who before did 
not buy it simply because it was 
not on display in the stores in 
which they happened to be pur- 
chasing. In this way people be- 
came familiar with a soap which 
formerly they only read about. 
Thus the number of users gradu- 
ally increased. As a result, all 
stores featuring the product, in- 
cluding the original exclusive 
dealer, found that their sales in- 
creased in proportion to the in- 
crease in its local popularity. 

This is a common experience. 
In the case of a fast-turning 
article, the more retailers within 
reason that feature it at a fair 
price, the more of it each of them 
will sell. Wrigley’s gum is a 
striking example of this principle. 
It is probably the most exten- 
sively distributed product in ex- 
istence. Its sensational advertis- 
ing success has been made possible 
only because of the thorough dis- 
tribution. You could reverse this 
by saying that it is the advertis- 
ing that has made such wide- 
spread distribution possible. Both 
statements are true. It takes both 
advertising and distribution to 
make a merchandising equation. 
The point is, however, that if you 
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cut down the number of Wrigley 
distributors, the chances are that 
those who were alluwed to re- 
main would not get more gum 
business as a result of the less- 
ened competition. People will not 
go out of their way to buy gum. 
It must be on sale at the place 
where they get the desire to buy 
it. And furthermore, if the num- 
ber of distributors were dras- 
tically decreased, the odds are 
that those who remained would 
do less gum business. Why? 
Because the difficulty é6f buying 
gum would tend to discourage 
consumption. 

This question of balaricing dis- 
tribution to conform to demand is 
a nice one. There can never be 
an exact balance. It is better, 
however, to have the scales tip- 
ping over on the side of too much 
distribution than on the side of 
insufficient distribution. It should 
‘be obvious that if the sale of a 
free-moving product, such as 
overalls, is confined to too few 
handlers, the demand’ for them 
will slow up. 


TO WHAT INCONVENIENCE WILL 
BUYER GO? 


- The trouble that people will go 
to in order to get an article de- 
pends on its value to them. A 
woman would hardly go from one 
store to another to get a certain 
brand of camned beans or to buy 
a paper of pins. She might be 
willing to visit half a dozen stores 
to match a piece of silk. She 
would go a few blocks out of her 
way to get a vacuum cleaner. 
She might be glad to go to an- 
other town to buy a certain 
coveted suite of furniture. 

This principle applies very di- 
rectly to the garments manufac- 
tured by the H. D. Lee Mercan- 
tile Company. A man will not go 
far out of his way to buy a suit 
of work clothes. He knows there 
are several good brands on the 
market. He will be likely to buy 
the brand that his own dealer 
carries. If we were handling 
Lee’s goods in a town we would 
not care to see too many men get 
into the habit of wearing rival 
goods, We would much prefer 
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Now It’s Your 
Turn to Think 


THE FARMER’s WIFE, April 26th, 1920. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

I have found real help on the articles dealing 
with Home Economics. The April number, for 
instance, had just what I needed to know about 
floors. Our living room has a badly worn spruce 
floor. I read “What To Put On The Floor” and 
decided to use crack filler, paint the floor, and 
get a large hemp mat. We had almost decided to 
tear up the floor and lay a good maple one but J 
am sure with crack filler and paint I can get the 
floor in shape for a few more years of service. Then 
your articles on Farm Water Systems have set me 
to thinking. I have saved $175 for some system. 
I am puzzled now to know what system is best for 
us to get. 





Mrs. Myrtle M. Sabin, Minnesota. 


The practical editorial service of THE 
FaRMER’s WIFE is creating a tremendous 
desire for household and labor saving’ con- 
veniences among 750,000 of the most pros- 
perous homes in America. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Wess PuBLISHING ComPANy, Publishers 
Sarnt PauL, MINNESOTA 


750,000 CIRCULATION MONTHLY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


East: Watiace C. RicuHarpson, Inc., 381 4TH Ave., New York 
West: STANDARD Farm Papers, INc., 1341 Conway Bipc., CHICAGO 
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to have some of our competitors 
selling Lee’s garments than some 
other brand. We would know 
that every time a competitor got a 
man acquainted with Lee’s clothes 
our chances of selling that man 
a Lee product subsequently would 
be vastly better than if the com- 
petitor had sold him some other 
kind. 

Now another thing. If we had 
six competitors in our town, we 
would prefer to have at least 
three of them working with us in 
boosting for Lee’s garments. If 
all six carried rival brands, the 
result would be one store in the 
town promoting the sale of Lee’s 
merchandise and six actively op- 
posing it. The six would have the 
better chances of winning. 

Healthy competition on an 
article with large sales possibili- 
ties always increases its  per- 
capita consumption. The enter- 
prising dealer gets the benefit of 
this increase. The exclusive 
dealer is often not active enough. 
He is too prone to let business 
drift his way. If he had compe- 
tition, he would have to hustle 
more. His energy would create 
many sales that were formerly 
dormant. 

Finally, if you are not able to 
convince the dealer that he, him- 
self, will benefit by having the line 
thrown open, try to show him the 
injustice he is doing to others. 
He is holding in seclusion a line 
that the advertising is causing 
every one to want. He can sell 
only a small percentage of these 
people. Why not, therefore, let 
these persons buy goods where 
they wish? If this demand can- 
not be satisfied, and these persons 
are permitted to buy other brands, 
perhaps it will not be possible for 
the manufacturer to continue his 
advertising. National advertising 
in the long run can only be profit- 
able where it is backed up by 
adequate distribution. — [Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Gibney in Charge of “All-Fic- 
tion Field” 

Albert J. Gibney is now in charge of 
advertising for the “‘All-Fiction Field,” 
and the “Argosy Combination, 
York. 


” New 
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Simmons-Boardmian Editorial 
Staff Changes 


Due to the recent purchase of Ma- 
rine Engineering from the Aldrich 
Publishing Company by the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company, New 
York, F. B. Webster, editor of the 
“Shipbuilding Cyclopedia,” has_ been 
appointed a joint editor with H. H. 
Brown. S. M. Phillips, associate edi- 
tor of the “Shipbuilding Cyclopedia,” 
has also been appointed associate editor 
of Marine Engineering. 

Other changes in the editorial staff 
of the Simmons-Boardman Company in- 
clude: 

Philip J. Mullen, formerly with the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation at Phila- 
delphia, has been made an associate 
editor of the “Material Handling Cyclo- 
pedia.”” 

John G. Little, formerly eastern en- 
gineering editor, has been made man- 
aging editor of the “Material Handling 
Cyclopedia.” Milburn Moore, asso- 
ciate engineering editor at Chicago, has 
been transferred to New York to suc- 
ceed Mr. Little. 

C. N. Winter, associate mechanical 
editor, has been made managing editor 
of the “Locomotive and Car Builders’ 
Cyclopedias.” He has been succeeded 
by L. G. Plant, who was formerly with 
the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration and the Seaboard-Air Line. 

Edward Rehm has been appointed 


associate editor of the Railway Age, at 


Chicago. 


California Night at May 
T.P.A. Meeting 


The New York Technical Publishers’ 
Association held a “California Night” 
meeting on May 13. Myron B. Stew- 
art, of the Pacific Marine Review, of 
San Francisco, spoke of Pacific coast 
opportunities for developing trade with 
the Orient. J. E. Johnson, of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., of New 
York, described the progress made dur- 
ing recent years in the development of 
electric power throughout the Western 
states. Letters of regret were read 
from Herbert Hoover and Franklin K 
Lane, both of whom had been invited 
to the meeting, but were unable to at 
tend. 


B. G. Lee With Street & Fin- 
ney 

Benjamin G. Lee, formerly with L 
S. Donaldson Company, Minneapolis, 
and with Emery, Bird, Theyer Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is now with Street 
& Finney, Inc., New York, as director 
of retail advertising service. 


Raff Leaves Indian Packing 
Company 

Arthur Raff has resigned as adver- 

tising manager of the Indian Packing 


Company of Chicago. His future 
plans have not yet been announced 
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Concentrated in the City : 
Proper—Your Profitable Market 


Suburban New Orleans is too limited 
and scattered to cover economically. 


Advertise in the States and center 
your efforts on the city itself. Excel- 
lent opportunities for distribution of 

product. Population responsive to 
advertising. High per capita 
purchasing power. 
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three months 


isn’t so much a question of ‘getting your candies in dealer cases as 


ie is of selling them after you 
cases suppli 
Only recently, while e 

Baltimore candy situation 


get them there and of keeping the 

with your braids“), oe 
our trade investigation of the 
it out into an. extensive survey 


and comprehensive market analysis—we discovered that local dealers 


frequentl 


present 


— their show cases with whatever caridies are last 
to 


em. With such dealers it’s simply a matter of “sweets” — 


all brands-mean the same to them, likewise to their trade, so why 
shouldn’t they put one line aside in favor of another? 


And the same thing is happening in other towns. and maybe to 


your candy! 


Deprived of alcohol many people are turning to candy as a substi- 
tute with the result that high grade candy manufacturers are facing 
sales opportunities such as they have never faced before. But why not 
grasp these opportunities in a ee BIG way and cash in on them 


through strong, compelling, intensifi 


newspaper advertising ? 


Wouldn’t such a propaganda, concentrated in a rich market and made up of 
full newspaper pages, interspersed with smaller advertisements, stimulate a general 
taste for sweets and send large boxes of candies into thousands of homes? And 


wouldn’t the manufacturer, who e 


loits the goodness of his candies in this forceful, 


dominating way, and advertises at the same time the names of the dealers handling 
his brands, be the one called upon to keep these cases constantly supplied ? 


Using newspapers affords the advantage of tryouts, and Baltimore, with its 
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from now 


tremendously productive market of 800,000 buyers and abundance of wealth, is an 
ideal tryout point that can be thoroughly and profitably worked from an advertising 
angle through its great evening daily—The Baltimore NEWS. 


Would you like to know the annual consumption of candy in Baltimore, its 
possible increase, brands at present on the market, percentage of distribution, sales 
activities, best sellers, methods of obtaining leadership, and amount and kind of 
advertising employed? This wealth of information is embodied in our compre- 
hensive market analysis, showing how you can introduce your candy profitably, the 
methods of coming in, the approximate cost of a campaign, the amount of business 
it should create in, say, twelve months, and the possibilities of cumulative increase. 
So wide has been our investigation that our survey also embodies statistics covering 
the cost of a campaign through the leading daily or Sunday n per in every city 
in the United States with a population of over 10,000, and details on which gross 
combined circulation and rates are based. 


If you are interested in the Baltimore Candy market and would 
like to have our survey, which we are compiling in book form, 
drop us a line and we will be pleased to place your name among 
those to receive a volume as soon as it is ready for presentation. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL /E. LUT : 

tern Representative estern epresentative 
Tribune Building First Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
New York A Ward Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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Boy, page Mr. Cadmus! 


Hs! ORY gives credit for 
the invention of letters to 
Cadmus, the Phoenician, who 
antedates our very oldest in- 
habitant by some thousands 
of years. 


Just try to imagine the first 
book; the crudely.chiseled 
tablets of clay. Then consider 
the long way we have traveled 
to the finished product of the 
modern printing plant. 


Cadmus started something! 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 3210 Greeley 
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The Corporation Stockholder a 
Barrier Against Public 


Prejudice 


Samuel Insull, President of Chicago Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Says Balance Sheet Shows When Public Is With or Against 
the Public Service Corporation 


By I. K. Friedman 


| fact is striking but none 
the less absolutely true that 
the more kindly disposed the pub- 
lic is toward one of my utilities, 
the more gas or electricity it will 
consume,” said Samuel Insull, 
president of the Chicago Com- 
monwealth Edison Company. Mr. 
Insull is also president of the 
People’s Gas, Light and Coke 
Company, the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois, chair- 
man of the Northwestern Elevated 
Railroad Company and a number 
of others. 

“The balance-sheet of every 
great public utility company will 
bear out the cogency of my asser- 
tion,” he continued. “It will show 
one result when the public is with 
the company and quite another re- 
sult when the public is against it. 
The same law that applies to dry- 
goods or any other commodity ap- 
plies to gas and electricity. 

“The department stores learned 
some time ago the close relation- 
ship that exists between the vol- 
ume of business and the good will 
of the public toward them. And 
doubtlessly you have noticed how 
this discovery has influenced their 
advertising policy. To-day they 
are laying more and more stress 
in their advertisements on the 
service features they have estab- 
lished for the welfare and accom- 
modation of their patrons. They 
even go beyond this. Marshall 
Field & Co., to take an instance, 
devote whole pages in the news- 
papers to the presentation of their 
general policy, in which pro- 
nouncements no merchandise for 
sale is mentioned nor any direct 
appeal for purchase is made. 
And what’s the result? Why, 
simply, that when any article in 


particular is offered for sale, its 
appeal is made the stronger by the 
general policy that one has learned 
to know stands back of this ar- 
ticle as well as all others. In 
a word, good will has been gained 
for its sale before it was offered.” 

“Assuming, then, that this quan- 
tity of good will is definite, how 
does any business know when it 
is getting its due share of it?” 
I asked. 

“By the balance-sheet,” said Mr. 
Insull positively. “I speak for 
myself when I say this, of course, 
but then the same test must hold 
good in all lines as well as my 
own; and, parenthetically, let me 
repeat that the mistake hitherto 
has been in putting gas and elec- 
tricity in a class by themselves. 


LOW SALES PER CAPITA MEAN LACK 
OF GOOD WILL 


“The rest is but a matter of 
arithmetic. I know, for instance, 
just what the per capita consump- 
tion of gas and electricity in any 
given community over any given 
period of time ought to be, and 
if the balance-sheet shows that 
any of my companies is not get- 
ting it, why I know at once that 
the manager of it has done some- 
thing to antagonize the good will 
of his patrons. In that case, it is 
up to him to regain it.” 

“Would you mind telling me 
how you came by this knowl- 
edge?” : 

“By experience and intuition 
that is the result of long experi- 
ence,” he answered, and then, re- 
flecting, he added: “Of course, 
the prime requisite for the head 
of a public utility company these 
days is the ability to sense public 
sentiment. Without it, no matter 
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how brilliant they may be, other 
gifts are valueless.” 

Samuel Insull’s history is inter- 
esting. He was born and edu- 
cated in England and did not 
come to America until he had 
reached the age of twenty-two. 
He left the mother country with 
the singular intention of becom- 
ing private secretary to Thomas 

Edison—an _ intention, of 
course, that one of Mr. Insull’s 
power and determination was sure 
to put into effect. Nor yet was 
it so singular as it may seem. It 
had its genesis and arose out cf 
the fact that the young man had 
acted in the capacity of stenog- 
rapher for Edison’s agent in Eng- 
land. He was well qualified for 
it, inasmuch as, responding to the 
call of an early ambition, he had 
trained himself to become skilled 
enough in shorthand to record the 
proceedings of Parliament for the 
London Times. 

Again, knowing Insull, what 
happened was just what one might 
expect. From Edison’s private 
secretary he soon advanced to be 
his mainstay, and for many years 
was in charge of the inventor’s 
business affairs, representing him 
in the organization of his. most 
important enterprises. Thence on- 
ward, from the time he resigned 
as second vice-president of the 
Thomas-Houston company to be- 
come president of the Chicago 
Edison company, Mr. Insull’s 
marked and. rapid advance to. his 
present place has been recorded in 
modern industrial and financial 
history. : 

“The proposition of the public’s 
good will has its reverse side,” Mr. 
Insull went on to say, “and one 
which makes the knottiest of a 
utility company’s problems. I re- 
fer, of course, to its bad will, 
which the politician and the agita- 
tor do all they can to keep in: fo- 
ment. 

“The ill-will of the public may 
be traced generally to the misin- 
formation that has been dissemi- 
nated by the unscrupulous who 
would climb to power over the 
ruins of the corporations they so 
constantly attack. Naturally, the 
man in the street doesn’t take time 
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to gather the facts concerning the 
operations of a basic industry 
and, therefore, he is in no posi- 
tion to question or contradict what 
its assailants may allege against it, 
Therefore, before the truth has 
had the chance to penetrate, his 
mind may have become prejudiced 
against the actual conditions in 
the case. Would you like an in- 
stance to point my moral?” 

I told him that I would, very 
much. 

“Well, then, you will find it con- 
stantly hawked about, for instance, 
that the People’s Gas, Light and 
Coke Company is owned by a 
small group of millionaires. Noth- 
ing could be further from the 
truth. The absolute facts are that 
it is owned by 7,000 shareholders, 
representing an average ownership 
of a little over fifty-five shares. 
Moreover, men in all walks of 
life, from the preacher to the po- 
liceman, and from the baker and 
butcher to the banker, hold those 
shares, 

“The butcher, baker, policeman 
and what not who own stock in 
the People’s Gas will, therefore, 
not be so easily swayed by the 
forensics of the politician. Hav- 
ing acquired their stock by the 
sweat of their brow, they will 
work their brows a little harder 
to arrive at the facts before they 
can be induced to vote against 
their own real interests. 

“And so the more widely the 
stock of any organization is dis- 
tributed, the less fertile will be the 
field in which the politician and 
the agitator can sow his seed. 

“For this very reason the pub- 
lic utility company, which on first 
and last analysis depends for its 
success on the good will of the 
public, will strive to prevent a 
monopolization of its shares by 
the few.” 

“And how may a_ widespread 
distribution of stock be effected?” 
said I. 

“One method which my own ex- 
perience recommends,” he re- 
turned, “is in interesting the work- 
ers of a utility company to become 
stockholders.: On an initial pay- 
ment of $5. the Commonwealth 
Edison sold over 1,200: shares to 
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234 of its employees. And those 
employees in turn were the means 
of selling on the instalment plan 
about 8,000 shares to their friends 
and the customers of the com- 
pany. To all of these, obviously, 
our prosperity is vital and they 
dca’t want it injured by legisla- 
tion that is adverse to their own 
and the public’s best interests, In 
gther words, they have a share in 
the game and they will do their 
best to see that the game is played 
fair.” 

At this point I referred to an 
article I had read recently in an 
evening paper to the effect that 
women were rapidly coming to 
hold the balance of financial pow- 
er in our public utility companies. 
Would he tell me a little about it? 

“The facts are more startling 
than you may think,” he said. 
“Thus, to begin with, of the 230,- 
000 direct owners of stock in elec- 
tric, gas, traction and telephone 
companies of the State of IIli- 
nois, it is estimated that women 
own 30 per cent of the shares. 
What’s more to the point, they 
are still buying. Furthermore, the 
figures taken from the stockhold- 
ers’ lists of four of the 2,900 util- 
ity companies of Illinois show that 
women own over one-third of the 
stock. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that the stock- 
holders’ rosters of these four com- 
panies, which presumably are typ- 
ical of the utility ownership of the 
State, show that 361 women own 
shares as compared with 935 
men.” 

“What would you say was the 
significance of these figures for 
the good will of the public to- 
ward public utilities?” I asked. 

“It’s of inestimable — signifi- 
cance!” he replied without hesita- 
tion. “In my opinion ownership 
of utility stock will induce women 
to use their - growing political 
power in the direction that will 
make for a stabilization of con- 
ditions. By nature, anyhow, wo- 
men are more conservative than 
men; the result of their attach- 
ment to the home. Likewise, 
thanks to their long-trained in- 
stinct for shopping, women are 
more skeptical than men. When 
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it comes to a question of values 
they, as we say, have to be shown. 
And so when the politician or the 
agitator unjustly attacks a utility 
company he will have to prove to 
the women that he knows what he 
is talking about or else back 
water,” 

The president of a company is 
unfair to his stockholders unless 
he fights misinformation with 
facts. 

Samuel Insull, big executive, 
shows that advertising in advance 
is better than heated denials when 
ill will comes. 

Every head of a company in 
America will get an idea from this 
successful executive’s experience. 


Slogans That Make Trade- 
Marks 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 8, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Since you have become headquarters 
for the registration of and informa- 
tion concerning the use and protection 
of slogans, it occurs to me that you 
may desire to bring to the attention 
of your readers and particularly to 
those interested in slogans recently 
created facilities for obtaining federal 
registration of same. 

nder an act approved March 19 last, 
any siogan that has been used by its 
proprietor in interstate or foreign 
commerce on or in connection with 
the goods themselves or the containers 
in which they are shipped for at least 
one year may now be . wo as a 
trade-mark, provided it does not in- 
fringe another mark or slogan used 
on or in connection with the same class 
of goods by another for a longer 
period. 

Cuauncey P. Carter. 





Advertising Fund for Tulane 
University 


Tulane University, New Orleans, is 
to follow the example set y Cornell 
University and the New York Uni- 
versity in advertising for subscriptions 
to endowment funds. A. G. New- 
myer, associate publisher of the New 
Orleans Item, has been appointed 
chairman of a committee which will 
advertise throughout Louisiana. A two 
and a half million dollar endowment 
is sought. 


Willis Leaves Atlanta “Jour- 
nal” 


J. Archie Willis has left the adver- 
tising department of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, after an association of six years, 
to join the George W. Ford Com- 
pany, Inc., Atlanta advertising agency. 























Some Qualities of the Postscript 





Used Genuinely to Say Something Overlooked, the Postscript Adds a 
Human Touch 


By J. T. Bartlett 


SENTIMENTAL song of 
years ago recited the tragic 
fate of a lover who failed to read 
the postscript of his beloved’s let- 
ter m answer. As I recall it, the 
postscript was “see the other 
side,” which is probably a cor- 
rect recollection, because “side” 
rhymes with “bride” and “died.” 
It is alleged that woman, char- 
acteristically, always says the most 
important thing in her postscript. 
This allegation is untrue,.as a 
little investigation will prove to 
anyone, but it has wide currency. 
It is not surprising that the 
postscript is often encountered 
in business letters. Man does no 
kind of writing which is half so 
human, half so scornful of for- 
malities, half so easily learned, 
as the letter. The letter is the 
nearest thing in handwriting or 
typewriting to vocal intercourse. 
This is why the postscript, which 
would be ridiculous hitched on to 
most short stories, poems, or ar- 
ticles—conventional writing forms 
—is, when appended to a letter, the 
most natural thing in the world. 
Our reaction to a postscript 
which is thought genuine—a real, 
not spurioys, afterthought—is in 
some respects the strongest reac- 
tion a letter ever arouses. It ex- 
actly parallels a happening in life 
with which we are all familiar. 

Someone has called on us—a 
friend who is “looking in” every 
little while, a business acquaint- 
ance, or even an utter stranger. 
We have our chat, interview, “duel 
of wits,” or whatever it is, and 
the caller departs. “See you to- 
morrow!” he says, or maybe he 
exits in the mutual expectation 
that we shall not meet for another 
year. 

Five minutes later he comes 
striding in again—more or less 
embarrassed. Quick as a flash we 
think, “He’s forgotten something! 
What is it?” The reaction may 
produce a grin, a scowl, or just 


a look of plain curiosity, vary- 
ing as we are amused, irritated 
ourselves, or just tranquilly curi- 
ous. In any event we listen to 
his explanation, blurted out, with 
twice the interest, likely enough, 
that we gave him when he en- 


tered in the orthodox, conven- 
tional manner. 
“He’s forgotten something!” 


That happening shocks both par- 
ties to the incident to acute atten- 
tion. There is something about 
“forgetting” that grips us all, be- 
cause from earliest childhood we 
have learned that “forgetting” is 


sometimes associated with dire 
consequences. 
A HUMAN WAY OF EXPRESSING A 


LAST THOUGHT 


The parallel in letters of this 
real life situation is the post- 
script. In business letters we find 
postscripts petforming two func- 
tions. The first, and primary, func- 
tion is to include something in 
the letter which was overlooked 
in the body. The second function 
is as a kind of “aside,” usually a 
convenient kind of quick shift 
from cool business to polite or 
warm allusion to personal mat- 
ters. 

Used genuinely to say some- 
thing overlooked, the postscript 
adds a human touch to the letter. 
It gives -to it that flavor of inti- 
mate human intercourse which 
often the formal letter does not 
possess at all. 

Sensing the interesting possibili- 
ties of the postscript, many writ- 
ers of form letters have used it as 
a device—robbing it of much value. 
It would be a good idea for par- 
ticularly long-winded ones _ to 


state their whole case in a cou- 
ple of short postscripts, because 
in a great many cases the _post- 
script will be read when the body 
of the letter isn’t. 

The postscript 
personal nature. 


“aside” is of a 
It injects that 
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Home Delivered 


Advertising 


Every home in Ten Hills, a representa- 
tive Baltimore suburb, has THE SUN 
delivered seven days a week. Out of 938 
houses in Howard Park and Arlington, 
two other important suburbs of Baltimore 
831 or 89 per cent. get THE SUN by 
carrier. 


Your message in THE SUN is home 
delivered—what is more, SUN homes 
represent the desirable, prosperous, best- 
buying families of Baltimore. 


That is why so many experienced 
advertisers are choosing Baltimore and 
concentrating in THE SUN. They have 
proved by test that Baltimore is one of 
the few large American cities where you 
can cover the field, and cover it thor- 
oughly, with a single paper, because 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 


JOHN B. WOODWARD : GUY 8s. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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Introducing an Old Product 
Into New Territory Quickly 


“H & K Coffee,” an old product 
of exceptional quality, selling at 
top-price, was almost unknown to 
Oklahoma grocers and housewives 
four months ago. Today it is one 
of the few rapid-selling, quality 
brands on the Oklahoma market. 


This ascendancy was gained 
quickly, economically and repeat 
sales show a steady climb. 


Sales resistance, always great in 
introducing a new coffee, was over- 
come. Dealer infiuence and con- 
sumer demand were quickly cre- 
ated. Thorough distribution was 
secured—all at a minimum of sales 
and advertising expense. 


Some potent force must have been 
at the command of this advertiser, 
or such an outstanding success 
could not have been scored so 
quickly in new territory. 


This force was the “reader influ- 
ence” of a dominant newspaper,— 
Plus the intelligent co-operation of 
the Merchandising Staff of that 
paper concentrated on maximum 
results. 





This co-operation began Oct. 20 
with the receipt of a request for in- 
formation which might determine 
whether “H & K” entered the 
Oklahoma market. Uatil the cam- 
paign was an acknowledged success 
the Merchandising Staff of The 
Oklahoman and Times dove-tailed 
its efforts with the sales organiza- 
tion of the manufacturer. 


Surveys were made and impor- 
tant facts disclosed which helped 
“H & K” sidestep many pitfalls. 
Specialty men were equipped with 
the Oklahoman and Times Dealer 
Introduction and told how it 
would help stock the dealer. Later 
distribution was checked and weak 
spots built up to keep the campaign 
successful. 


This success is proof, again, that 
advertising in dominant newspapers, 
plus intelligent sales co-operation is 
productive of maximum returns. 


In Oklahoma this service is supplied 
by The Oklahoman and Times, the 
dominant newspapers in a virgin ter- 
ritory that is “ripe” NOW for your 
sales efforts. A request will ‘start us 


working for you. 


————— 
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Mr, uy. C. Harper, Mgr., 
Merchandising Dep't., 
Oklahona Publishing Co., 
Oklahona City, Okla, 








Dear tir, farper:. 













We would like to take this Opp. ty to thank 
you for the 888lstance given us ta investigating the fiela 
for our Products and in securing distribution for our 
Products in Oklahoma City and Surrounding territory, 


Your trade survey, aade at our request, wag most 
Complete and comprehensive, and I have never seen one that 
quite FCA) Lod 1t, 















The ‘ork done by you in routing and 8ssisting our 
Saleamen to secure distribution on these Products wag very 
Valuable and nininized our cost of op 
territory, 







eration in your 







You will be Sratified to dearn that this work 
has been productive of results and that the gonths or 
February and Merch, 


because of the excellent foundation laid, 
exceeded by a large agount the quota that hea been set for 
the aonth of June, 1920, 












With our very best Wishes, we are 






Very si 
HANLEY & Krws) 
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element into business correspond- 
ence which personal business in- 
tercoufse so often develops. It 
would be a dull world, indeed, if 
business associates never talked 
with each other except about 
shoes and sealing wax and such 
like. An incidental product of 
the grinding mills of business 
year in and year out is a marvel- 
ous crop of interesting acquaint- 
anceships and valued friendships. 

One of the big questions a cor- 
respondence produces, all because 
a letter, even when about busi- 
ness, is an extremely personal 
thing, is, “What does this man 
look like?” 

Somebody speaks in a letter, a 
man whom we can’t visualize be- 
cause we have never seen -him, 
and there is torture in the situa- 
tion even though, through neces- 
sity and habit, we accustom our- 
selves to it. An enforced physicai 
blindfold, like the leading about 
of a blindfolded, normal-sighted 
person all day in a strange coun- 
try, imposes a terrific mental 
strain. Writing to and receiving 
letters from persons we cannot 
visualize is a similar mental blind- 
fold, tortuously unnatural. 

We accustom ourselves to cor- 
respondence under such circum- 
stances only because we have to. 
Every fibre in us rebels at the 
condition. We hate it.. And if 
the interest in the “man at the 
other end” progresses far enough, 
we are sure to conjure up an 
imaginary picture of him, a queer, 
ridiculous mixture of the ideas 
which in our mind are associated 
with his first name, his last name, 
his apparent nationality, a guess 
as to his age, his correspondence 
habits. 

The image will never be the 
same in any two persons, because 
their mental associations, out of 
which they make it, the illogical, 
ridiculous composite, are never 
alike. 

The most surprised man the 
writer ever saw was a well-known 
newspaper editor he had gone to 
interview after some correspond- 


ence 

“Gad !” he ejaculated, “I thought 
you were an old man. Your let- 
ters sounded like one!” 
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Actually I was only twenty-one. 

The postscript used as an “aside” 
is an outlet for personal expres- 
sions between two correspond- 
ents. Strictly personal matter in 
what is strictly business corre- 
spondence is absolutely in good 
taste. It violates no conventions, 
runs no risk of offending. Placed 
in the postscript, such little liven- 
ers” of business correspondence 
do not interfere with the busi- 
ness message, and can be con- 
sidered apart from it. How many 
business men invariably begin an 
interview with an irrelevant sub- 
ject, and end with one? 

The postscript used for per- 
sonal matter is true to life. 

It may simply be, “Great 
weather here!” a reference to 
luck on the last week-end fish- 
ing trip, or a line suggesting the 
writer thought the addressee 
would be interested in this snap- 
shot of the latest baby. So long 


as the postscript thus used rings 


true, is pointed, “peppy,” it will 
add to the letter. Of-course, it is 
easily possible to overdo the 
thing. The habit is apt to be most 
engaging when the elements of 
surprise are contained in it. When 
one’s correspondents come to ex- 
pect regular postscripts, the situa- 
tion is changed. 

The stenographer may privately 
believe that it spoils her flawless 
letter, but the postscript added in 
the writer’s own hand—provided 
it is legible—is certainly fine once 
in a while, for a change. 

It will often draw the average 
reader’s eyes to the bottom of 
the sheet at once, but that doesn’t 
matter particularly with most 
business letters. Most business 
letters, letters deserving the best 
that’s in us, have a reading as- 
sured in advance. We don’t have 
to worry if a postscript, either in 
typewriting or handwriting, tem- 
porarily deflects the recipient’s at- 
tention. 

There is nothing about a letter 
more irue to life than the post- 
script. The significance and the 
plea of postscripts is, “Be natu- 
ral!” As to whether or not it 
pays to be natural in writing a 
business letter, postscripts them- 
selves furnish absolute proof. 
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Lithographic figure with adjustable 
arms — from photographic model 


HUMAN INTERES 


N addition to the element of attraction provided by 

the use of lifelike figures in lithographic window dis 
plays, is the possibility of making a strong impression 
on the public by a bit of human interest. 


The real selling value of a window display is in the 
power of the idea behind it, and the connection of the 
article advertised with a story in a natural manner, 
requires both ingenuity and careful judgment. 
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Note the use of same figure for 
demonstration of various utensils 


IWINDOW DISPLAY 


y | There are many other points to consider in successful 
- | display—from the basic idea to the final packing and 
1{ shipment to your various dealers is often a series of 
problems; what not to do is as important as what to do. 














¢ | We are interested in helping you tell your advertising 
:] story by means of lithographic window display. If such 
,| advertising is an important feature of your campaign, 
we will be glad to hear from you. 


FORD COMPANY 


ADVERTISING BOOKS CATALOGUES BOOKLETS 








P _ FOLDERS COLOR INSERTS 
FERTISING HANGERS WINDOW DISPLAYS 
COUNTER CARDS NOVELTIES CUT OUTS 





, CHICAGO. E. C. HALL, Resident Manager 
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oe are coming 
fine. We’re getting 
more chances to do fine 
work every day. Lots of 
them come from a dis- 
tance. Men who want 
the best find we can work 
effectively at any range. 
We're “right next door” 
to you. Get in touch. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 
Electrotypes - Mats + Stereotypes 
714 Federal St., Chicago 
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Taking a Product Out of the 
“Special-Sale” Class 


Advertising of D. E. Sicher & Co. Establishes Demand for Trade- 
marked Goods in Women’s Undergarments 


By Roland Cole 


AKE and Louie decide to go 

into business for themselves. 
They have both had a few years’ 
experience as workers in textile 
lines, and conceive the idea that 
it would not be difficult to start 
a little business of their own, 
making women’s underwear. They 
know a good deal about the manu- 
facturing side of it and a little 
about the sales end. 

So they start in. At first their 
working force consists of them- 
selves, their wives and a few 
friends or relatives. Raw mate- 
rial is not difficult to secure. In- 
stead of renting a workshop, a 
spare room in each household, is 
used for the purpose. They be- 
gin in a very modest way. Capital 
is limited, so their line is confined 
to a few  staples—nightgowns, 
pajamas, underskirts, camisoles 
chemises—made of cambrics and 
muslins, 

When the first few dozens of 
each kind of garment are com- 
pleted, they seek a jobber or 
wholesaler, make a sale at the best 
price possible, which is generally 
low enough to be attractive, and 
establish an outlet for their prod- 
uct. They are both good work- 
men, they know their trade, and 
the business does well. 

* * * * 

A “white sale” is being adver- 
tised by a department store in a 
medium-sized city not many miles 
from where Jake and Louie start 
in business. Two women stop in 
front of the show window to ex- 
amine the offerings. 

“They look lovely, don’t they?” 
said one of the women. “I think 
I'll go in and see if I can find a 
few things. You need some things 
too, don’t you?” 

The other woman hesitated, 

“Yes, I must get some things,” 
she replied, “but I have always 
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thought these sales were made up 
of ‘job lots,’ and while you might 
be able to find your size in a style 
you like, it would only be an odd 
piece or two of which you can 
never get any others. I much 
prefer to buy advertised, trade- 
marked goods. Then you can al- 
ways get what you want all the 
year round. I bought some un- 
dergarments here at the last sale 
they had and was never able to 
get any others of the same kind. 
I purchased one or two night- 
gowns. They were splendid value, 
and when I weut back a few days 
later to get some more, the pat- 
terns I wanted were all gone, and 
the clerk told me she didn’t know 
whether they would have any 
more. They had others in stock, 
but not nearly so good value as 
the ones I had. I wish I knew 
whose make mine are, but they 
are not marked in any way, and 
the clerk didn’t remember them. 

“I wish we.could buy lingerie 
as we can buy corsets. I’ve been 
wearing a certain make of corsets 
for years, and if one dealer doesn’t 
happen to have the particular style 
or size I want, I can generally get 
it elsewhere, or the dealer will 
order it for me.” 

“Yes,” agreed the first woman, 
“I’ve had the same experience. 
But then, there is always such a 
variety of things offered at these 
sales one can generally find a lot 
of good bargains before the stock 
is too much picked over.” 

te i 

A women’s underwear salesman 
was just closing up an order with 
a retailer for the latter’s February 
“white sale.” 

“Here,” said the salesman, “is a 
lot of six dozen nightgowns, two 
dozen corset covers, five and a 
half dozen bloomers, four dozen 
chemises and eight dozen union 
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suits.” He named the prices on 
each of the different items. “What 
do you say—$150 for the, lot? 
They’re all good values, and what- 
ever you have left over after the 
sale you can put in regular stock. 
The sale will advertise them, and 
they'll go quickly.” 
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Established manufacturers of 
women’s underwear have done 
much during recent years to 
change the condition depicted in 
the foregoing “scenes.” There is, 
however, still much to do. The 
national advertising of a _ few 
trade-marked makes has already 
accomplished a great 
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deal, but until all 
reputable lingerie 
manufacturers carry 
their trade - marks 
home to the woman 
user, the very satis- 
factory conditions 
now prevailing in the 
corset field will not 
materialize. 

Such a consumma- 
tion will benefit all 
factors in the transac- 
tion. The retail mer- 
chant, accustomed for 
years to regard his 
lingerie as a “white- 
sale” commodity, will 
find it taking on the 
dignity of an all-year- 
round staple, for 
which the advertising 
of the manufacturer 
would bring in a 
steady stream of buy- 
ers. The purchaser 
has the satisfaction of 
being able to get a 
dependable article at 
season of the 
year. The manufac- 
turer has nothing to 
fear from the irre- 
sponsible maker who 
is here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, for 
Jake and Louie suc- 














FANCIFUL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING TO MAKE A BRAND 


NAME REMEMBERED 


It is up to the merchant to 
make the best deal he can with 
the salesman. He may not know 
who made the lingerie, but he 
knows the salesman and the house 
he represents, and they have al- 
ways made good in the past. His 
customers will take what he offers 
them. 

The order is closed, the goods 
come in, and the “white sale” goes 


over. 





ceed once where they 
fail a hundred times 
and they always leave 
the market a little more unstable 
than they found it. 

Printers’ INK has called atten- 
tion to this condition many times 
before. Some lines of retail trade 
have been infested with the dis- 
ease in more virulent form than 
others. It is best described by 
the phrase “The Curse of the Job 
Lot.” For exainple, a dealer buys 
a 110-dozen assortment of dinner 
ware, or an “assortment” of kitch- 
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en utensils, which is sold to him 
for the purpose of introducing a 
new line. Certain items in the 
“package” prove to be more rapid 
sellers than others, and the re- 
tailer finds that these items are 
not “open” or stock, and he is not 
able to replace them, leaving him 
with the slow-selling patterns on 
hand. There is nothing condem- 
natory in the “package” plan when 
the assortment is made up of 
stock items that can be replaced. 
It is only when the “introductory 
assortment” is made up of special 
or non-replaceable designs that 
evil results. 


“STYLES” NOT TO BE CONFUSED 
WITH “MAKES” 


Here is an interesting thing for 
advertisers in other lines to no- 
tice. The craving for “style” and 
“newness” is an inherent part of 
every woman’s consciousness. 
While she is being convinced that 
a certain “make” of lingerie is 
very desirable because of distinc- 
tive features, the way it is made, 
and its material, she must also be 
persuaded that the various styles 
in which it can be secured are the 
latest, and that new designs will 
be forthcoming with reasonable 
frequency. 

The way in which D. E. Sicher 
& Co., makers of “Dove” Under- 
garments, have been doing this in 
their national magazine advertijs- 
ing illustrates this point. The ad- 
vertisement reproduced on page 
70 represents a woman, clad in a 
“Dove” nightgown considering, 
just before rising, “Which ‘Dove’ 
Shall I Wear To-day?” A fanci- 
ful illustration of three female 
figures, each arrayed in a “Dove” 
undergarment, all different, visu- 
alizes her thought for the reader, 
and, because of the unusual and 
artistic manner of treatment, im- 
parts to the advertisement an at- 
mosphere of delicacy and charm. 
The beauty of the whole intensi- 
fies. the interest of the question, 
“Which ‘Dove’ Shall I Wear To- 
day?” and leads the reader quite 
naturally to the copy: 

“Stylish new designs of delight- 
ful daintiness, featuring exquisite 
hand- embroidery and fancy stitch- 
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ings. ... There is a ‘Dove’ Un- 
dergarment to satisfy every lin- 
gerie need.” 

For a number of years the maga- 
zine advertising of the “Dove” 
company has been aimed at the 
women of the country to implant 
in their minds one big thought; 

that Dove undergarments are 
beautiful, well-made lingerie, and 
“There’s a store near you that 
sells ‘Dove’ undergarments.” 

When the salesmen start out on 
their trips at the beginning of a 
season, they may carry among 
them as many as a thousand new 
designs, for which no stocks have 
been made by the factory beyond 
the samples made for the sales- 
men. These samples are shown 
to dealers, who make their style 
selections from them, the sales- 
man using his discrimination in 
the styles shown to competing 
dealers in the same city. In 
smaller towns the rule is generally 
to confine the sale to one dealer. 

This year the national maga- 
zine campaign of D. E. Sicher & 
Co, is supplemented with a news- 
paper campaign in eighteen of 
the larger cities, the first time, 
as far as we know, that a lingerie 
manufacturer has used newspaper 
space to take his story directly 
to the woman in her own town. 
This advertising is paid for en- 
tirely by the manufacturer. The 
magazine, or rotogravure, sec- 
tions of one or two larger 
New York and Chicago news- 
papers have been previously used 
in this way, but as such cir- 
culation is partly general as. well 
as local, this year’s newspaper 
campaign is an innovation. The 
newspaper advertisements bear the 
signature of the manufacturer, 
and the line, “Sold by leading 
stores everywhere,” and the ad- 
vertising is used only in cities 
where .the line is not confined. 
No dealers’ names are given in 
the copy because of the obvious 
difficulty of associating in one 
advertisement the names of stores 
of different grades. All stores 
are alike, as distributing agen- 
cies, to the manufacturer, and 
the clientele of each store will buy 
“Dove” Undergarments, but the 
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stores have their own ideas about 
one another. A store catering to 
a very select custom would natu- 
rally object to be listed with a 
store of medium class patronage. 
For this reason no dealers’ names 
appear in the advertisements. 
ADVERTISEMENTS AND 

“HELPS” 

“White Sales” are an institution 
with department stores. It may 
be doubted whether they will ever 
disappear. For years women 
have been educated to iook for 
them. Along with their advan- 
tages trails a disadvantage or two. 
Too generally, price is the lead- 
ing feature of the sale. Again, 
many women hold off buying until 
the sale, and then are ill or out 
of town. Still again, “white sales” 
are no longer wholly white, but 
include a large proportion of pink 
and flesh-color garments as well 
as a few other shades. 

Most retail merchants would 
vote it a good thing if style and 
quality could be made the key- 
note of the “white sale” instead of 
price. Aside from the advantage 
of moving old stock, which advan- 
tage a price sale unquestionably 
has, a style sale would have a 
stabilizing influence. The mer- 
chant should welcome every con- 
structive effort to correct bad ten- 
dencies in merchandising, and the 
“Dove” company is assuredly 
working in the right direction in 
the suggestions that it offers to 
dealers in the advertising of their 
“white sales.” 

In a book of “Selling Helps” 
for dealers, a number of sugges- 
tive “sale” advertisements are of- 
fered. The dealer is told: 

“The following is a new idea 
for your sales events. The name, 
‘Pink and White Sale,’ will be dis- 
tinctly yours for a while at least, 
and will create more interest than 
the other stores who hold to the 
stereotyped ‘White Sale.’ And 
while others are making prices 
the chief feature, you should make 
style, quality and workmanship 
features, as well'as pinks and cor- 
rect prices.” 

An advertisement embodying 
this idea is offered to the dealer. 
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window trims, counter 
signs, display fixtures, leaflets, 
motion picture slides, and other 
dealer helps, all described in a 
large portfolio carried by each 
salesman, are selected by the 
dealer at the time the order is 
taken, and shipped with his goods, 
Cuts for dealers are offered in a 
wide variety, running all the way 
from small figures without copy, 
to complete advertisements with a 
number of group-figure headings 
for “Spring Sales” and special of- 
ferings. 

National advertising of trade- 
marked goods is a certain, and 
often the only, road to efficient 
merchandising. By joining the 
movement now all other lingerie 
manufacturers will help drive 
abuses out of the business, do re- 
tailers and consumers a great 
service, and benefit themselves 
and one another to an incalculable 
degree. 


Cuts, 





Advertising Manager of Engi- 
neers’ Organ 


B. A. Davey, formerly advertising 
service manager of the Washington 
Times, and more recently advertising 


director of Class Publications, Inc. 
Chicago, has been made advertising 
manager of “The Professional Engi- 
neer,” Chicago, the official publica- 
tion of the American Association of 
Engineers. 


Rhodes With “Indiana Farm- 
er’s Guide” 

Charles R. Rhodes, who has been 
connected with the Chicago office of the 
Associated Farm Papers for the last 
four years, has been appointed director 
of advertising and sales service of the 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide, of Hunting 
ton, Ind. 








“Harriside” Garter a New One 


The Harris Suspender Com any, 
New York, manufacturer of the “Whiz” 
suspenders and “Kazoo” suspenders 
and “Kazoo” suspender waists, has 
added a new member to its family of 
products—children’s ‘“‘Harriside” gar- 
ters. 


Alumni Magazines Associated 
Meeting 


The Alumni Magazines Associated 
publications addressed to alumni o 
colleges and universities, held their an- 
nual meeting at Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
May 13, 14 and 15. 
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New York Office. 1701 Flatiron Building 





THERE ARE FAMILIES 
AN D — Families 





Are you advertising to the Two- 
member, shadow family, or to 


the big Youth’s- 
Companion Family 
of 5-plus members? 


The big family is the 
economical unit for 
the advertiser. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
122 So. Michigan Boulevard 





Chicago Office : 
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The Thumbprint of Goliath 


BTA RSE ese 
whether done with ink 
against a smooth sheet of 
giass or outlined in jam upon 
a baby’s bib, contains the 
simpler elements of printing. 

The bigger the thumbprint, 
the bigger the detail. The 
smoother the surface against 
which the thumb is pressed, 
the clearer the impression. 

The relation of surface to 
clear impressions is the basic 
reason for the difference be- 
tween ordinary printing and 
Better Printing. 

To you, the reader, paper 
is but the body of a book, 
magazine, or catalog; but to 
the printer, paper is a surface, 
upon which his types and 
plates must print, or his work 
is disappointing to himself 
and to his customers. 

Two sheets of paper may 
look alike and feel alike, but 
print differently. For that 
reason, standardization of 
printing paper quality is sim- 


ply the production of a stand- 
ardized surface upon which 
a standardized printing im- 
pression may be produced. 

The Warren Standard 
Printing Papers are divided 
into a dozen grades, each de- 
veloped for a particular field 
of book printing paper. The 
use of any Warren Standard 
removes much of that element 
of uncertainty so disturbing 
to every man who is striving 
to do good work. 

Your printer can show print- 
ing specimens on the Warren 
Standard Printing Papers. 

Most catalog printers pos- 
sess books that we have pre- 
pared containing much con- 
structive material for users 
of commercial printing who 
are serious students of better 
printing. 


S.D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


nil 


Warr ons 


YXSTANDARD 


Printing Papers 
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Dependabilit y 3 Service 


Lindenmeyr 


Prominent among Lindenmeyr Dependable Papers 
must be classed the 


Warren Standard 
Printing Papers 


for which we are distributors in the Metropolitan 
District. 


They hold an enviable place in the Paper Market of 
today and are specified by many of the largest and 
most exacting printers and advertisers. 


They are absolutely standardized and manufactured 
under the strictest supervision—hence their Depend- 
ability. 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
Established 1859 
32-34-36 Bleecker Street 





New York 

OFFICERS BRANCH WAREHOUSES 

GUSTAVE LINDENMEYR, President 16-18 Beekman a 
WALTER H. STUART, : : New York, N. 
JOSEPH H. McCORMICK, } Vice-Presia _ 54-56 Clinton Street, 
KENNETH C. KIRTLAND, Secretary Newark, N. J. 

FRITZ LINDENMEYR, Treasurer and 58-60 Allyn Street, 
General Manager Hartford, Conn. 
a 
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How the Credit Manager Builds 


Business 





He Must Judge of the Acceptability of Accounts by Other Things Than 
Financial Ratings 


By John M. Schlachter 


With R. A. Bartley, Wholesale Grocer, Toledo, 


T a recent ladies’ night meet- 
A ing of a credit association the 
principal speaker, a lady rather 
prominent in local affairs, stated 
that for days she had tried to find 
out what a credit manager is and 
only the night before had she 
received a plausible answer. At a 
dinner she sat beside a man of 
whom she asked the question, 
what is a credit manager, and he 
had replied, “Why, he is the 
grouch of the organization.” 

Perhaps that man was acting in 
good faithh He may have, at 
some time in the past, experienced 
events that warranted that half- 
humorous, half-cynical assertion. 
To-day, however, such a credit 
man would not be tolerated. If 
he isn’t a constructive builder of 
business for his house, he is a 
misnomer. The modern credit 
manager is a student of human 
nature, deliberate, open-minded 
and has imagination and fore- 
sight. He is also an adviser of 
business and has a true desire to 
serve. 

To the office of such a construc- 
tive adviser came a young man, 
alert, open countenance. He was 
employed in a local dry goods 
store and knew dry goods thor- 
cughly. He had lately married 
and his wife designed and made 
bungalow aprons for friends in 
her spare time. He wanted to 
quit his job and embark as an 
apron manufacturer and had come 
to ask for goods on time. The 
credit man knew at a glance from 
the sample the young man carried 
that he had a good thing, and 
after firing a volley of questions, 
was satisfied the clerk was a good 
credit risk. His judgment was 
good, for now after two years, he 
employs fourteen girls. His wife 
designs the aprons and he is gen- 
eral manager and salesman. 





Ohio 


And that credit manager has 
made a solid customer for his 
house, who buys more than $1,500 
worth of goods per month and in 
addition to that he has rendered 
the community a service, for he 
has assisted in bringing a manu- 
facturer into its midst. That 
type of credit manager, due to 
association work and by keeping 
his avenues of information open, 
as they say, is becoming a real 
figure in our commercial life. 

It isn’t the good- Pay customers 
that tax a credit man’s ingenuity, 
but the slow-pay and doubtful ac- 
counts, and I believe there are 
more goods sold on character than 
on ratings in Bradstreet. 


WHAT WOULD A _ STRICT RULING 
HAVE RESULTED IN? 


Two young grocerymen con- 
ducted a store at a lake summer 
resort. They worked early and 
late but seemed-to make little 
money, partly due to the shortness 
of their season and partly on ac- 
count of the isolated location of 
their business. 

Then a fire destroyed their 
store. The insurance received only 
covered the debts. Their former 
landlord had faith in the young 
business men and agreed to erect 
another store, providing they 
would lease it for a term of years. 
They had no money for a stock 
so they came to the grocery credit 
manager for help. The problem 
was to turn their fair weather 
business into an all-weather, year- 
round business. He went to the 
resort and after an investigation 
and talks with people nearby, sug- 
gested that the store be built close 
to the main, highway where it 
would be more accessible to farm- 
ers and all-year residents of the 
resort section instead of in the 
center of the resort grounds as 
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formerly, where it had been 
patronized mainly by the summer 
residents. An admission fee. to 
the grounds kept most outsiders 
away. 

The credit manager’s investiga- 
tion and suggestion was a winner 
and that, coupled with advertising 
in the form of a store bulletin, 
booklets and other direct matter 
as well as advertisements in’ the 
local weekly, draws customers for 
miles around and has built a 
steadily growing clientele. 

Good credit managers are dupli- 
cating such deeds every day, and 
it means more than money to 
have assisted a worthy aspirant 
to success—it is one of the real 
compensations of life. 

The credit grantor for a large 
drug house had been besieged by 
a beautiful young lady asking for 
credit for an assortment of *ma- 
terials to manufacture a _ face 
cream. He was a little shy of 
beautiful girls and she had so little 
money and wanted so much, 
everything from ingredients to 
jars and containers. He had suc- 
cessfully put her off a number of 
times. But one fine morning she 
came again and with her two 
others, her sisters, both like her- 
self, good to look at. 

You can easily guess what hap- 
pened, the mere man captivated 
and a line of credit was granted. 
They were saleswomen and worked 
hard: first, by demonstrating in 
the department stores and then 
gradually they branched out. To- 
day they have left the smaller city 
and now have their factory in 
New York and sell their products, 
which have steadily been added to, 
in Canada, England and other 
countries in addition to their na- 
tion-wide business at home. These 
girls look upon that credit man as 
a friend in need—yes, almost as a 
father. 

A company having a large num- 
ber of customers and doing busi- 
ness in a wide territory employs 
a rather unusual method in order 
to keep its credit and its sales 
departments in close touch, Every 
year the credit manager and 
the sales manager switch jobs 
for a short period. This enables 
each to get the proper perspective 
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upon the work of the other and it 
removes friction, about which we 
hear a great deal. It also widens 
the vision of both. As a result 
these two departments work 
smoothly and in harmony. 

Practically every alert manufac- 
turer or business house is earnest- 
ly endeavoring to avoid friction 
and keep its salesmen satisfied 
and in harmony with the credit 
division. 

An Ohio jobber covering a 
territory that is very productive 
accomplishes it as follows: In 
addition to a drawing account his 
travelers are paid a part of the 
net profits they make—not a per- 
centage on sales. That is—the 
profit on each item sold is figured, 
from the total the amounts drawn 
are deducted—then from that re- 
mainder 10 per cent of his losses 
in bad accounts are taken, a share 
of the net profit is then paid to 
him. This method works out very 
well, it has the advantage of mak- 
ing the salesman responsible for 
each sale and virtually appoints 
him credit manager over his own 
accounts. It not only makes him 
careful, but also makes it worth 
his while to hustle. 

Such a system would have made 
the work and the boast of a cer- 
tain young, new salesman im- 
possible. 

They were traveling on a train 
—the older, experienced salesman 
inquired of him, “Did you sell Mr. 


Slowpay, in Blankville?” “Sure, I | 


sold him a big bill,” was the re- 
joinder. 

“Well—but your firm won’t fill 
it, will they?” 

“T should worry, that’s up to the 
credit manager, it’s nothing in 
my young life.” 


THE CHOICE OF JOHN WILLYS 


To my mind a fine example of 
the constructive credit manager 
and a man who has taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities that 
that important position offers is 
Frank K. Dolbeer, treasurer of 
the Willys-Overland Company. 
John N. Willys, president of that 
corporation tells the story thus: 
“Back in the days when I con- 
ducted a retail store in Elmira, 
N. Y., I bought goods from 4a 
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house that employed a friendly, 
yet not too easy, credit manager. 
At least he was kindly and friend- 
ly to me, for I sometimes needed 
an extension of time or a credit 

favor and he usually granted it. 

I have always remembered that. 
So when I needed a treasurer for 
the Willys-Overland Company I 
went down East and got him.” 

An important function of the 
real builder is to keep in close 
touch with the trade, to know the 
kind of store a merchant conducts. 
Whether he is progressive or just 
managing to hang on, whether he 
advertises, decorates his windows, 
works in conjunction with the 
sales -helps and business-getting 
aids the manufacturer furnishes. 
To do this he must visit the cus- 
tomer in his own den occasionally. 
Some credit managers spend much 
of their time calling on the trade 
and are able to advise changes and 
betterments often of great value 
and ranging from finding a better 
location to conducting bargain 
sales. Then, too, these personal 
calls tend to cement a customer 
to the house. 

But the credit manager super- 
vising thousands of accounts 
widely scattered may argue that 
such a thing is impossible. If it 
is impossible to make a visit, it 
is nevertheless possible to keep in 
touch through correspondence. 
Most experienced credit managers 
are able to read a dealer’s char- 
acter from his letters, or visualize 
his shop from his personal ap- 
pearance, should he come to the 
house. 

One Western jobber gets out 
regularly little talks on pertinent 
topics that he uses as inserts and 
which create most favorable im- 
pressions, for customers not in- 
frequently write in commenting 
upon them and asking for addi- 
tional copies. 

The constructive credit manager 
occupies a position that is the key 
to new fields and has advantages 
for the advancement of business 
relations that few similar ex- 
ecutive positions hold. 


The J. R. Hamilton Advertising 
Agency, oa o, is handling the ac- 
count of W. Thompson & Co., 
Detroit, & of “Famo” beverage. 
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Mystery Copy for Philadelphia 
Theatre 

There is evidence occasionally that 


leads to the belief that perhaps the 
long-heralded day of better-thought-out 
theatre advertising is at hand. True, 
most of the examples thus far are in 
the nature of stunts, but they indicate 
a striving for something different from 
the announcements in the theatrical 
section. 

Rowe Stewart, advertising manager of 
the Philadelphia Record, calls attention 
to unusual copy that appeared in two- 
inch display in the Philadelphia papers 
recently. One of the advertisements 
reads as follows: 


WANTED 

An APARTMENT FOR SNAKES 

Lady desires apartment for her- 
self, maid, two boa constrictors, 
two rattlesnakes, two qualapodes, 
See, COMNPARAY next Monday, May 

t 
Address: ageury Midnight 


ir 
Sam S. Shubert Theatre. 


Kyra, 


Even if the present dearth of apart- 
ments for rent presumably acted to keep 
down the number of replies, perhaps 
the “Century Midnight hirl” did a 
brisker business at the box office as a 
result. 

On another day this adververtisement 


appeared: 
WANTED 
Hauntep House 
Lady wishes to rent haunted 
house with real ghost for occu- 
pancy next Monday, May 10th. 
Address: Daisy DeWitt, 
Century Midnight Whirl. 
Sam S. Shubert Theatre. 


Advertising, Housekeeper’s Best 
Friend 


“The American home of to-day is 
safeguarded by advertising.” 

This declaration was impressed upon 
200 Chicago clubwomen by members of 
the Women’s Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago at a luncheon given by the adver- 
tising council of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce at which the club- 
women were guests. 

“Practically every article you women 
use in your homes to-day,” declared 
Mrs. Eliza Klein Sorge, of the Conti- 
nental & Commercial National Bank, 
president of the club, “is guarded by 
advertising. If an article fails to live 
up to the ad man’s imagination, as em- 
bodied in his copy, the retailer at once 
notifies the manufacturer, who has the 
copy changed. For this reason the ad 
man to-day is the housewife’s best 
friend.” 


Ernest H. Gruening, formerly gen- 
eral manager of La Prensa, New York, 
has joined the staff of The Nation as 
managing editor. Mr. Gruening has 
served at various times in the capacity 
of managing editor on the Boston 
Traveler, the Boston Herald, and the 
New York Tribune. 







































































Advertising That Keeps Rival In- 
dustries from Encroaching on 


One Another 


Stoneware Manufacturers Start Advertising When Plants Are Tied Up 


T isn’t every industry that 

would undertake an advertis- 
ing campaign in the face of an 
almost complete shutdown of its 
plants. That is practically what 
the Stoneware Manufacturers As- 
sociation did. 

On the day that this organiza- 
tion, which consists of twenty-six 
manufacturers, voted to tell the 
world about stoneware, the plants 
of almost every member had been 
idle either because of strikes or 
on account of a shortage of coal. 
In several instances, the plants 
had been closed for a period of 
from three to six months. Of 
course under the circumstances, 
the industry was not in a very 
enviable position, at least as far 
as its ability to care for orders 
was concerned, 

Yet under these adverse condi- 
tions, the association went to the 
public with arguments as to why 
stone receptacles should be pur- 
chased. To those who have no 
faith in advertising, the circum- 
stances would not have appeared 
auspicious for the inauguration of 
an advertising drive. The stone- 
ware people wisely saw, however, 
that advertising offered them 
about the only weapon available 
that would enable them to fight 
successfully the peculiar situa- 
tion that confronted them. 

The primary purpose of the 
campaign, of course, was to pro- 
tect the investment of _ these 
manufacturers during the cessa- 
tion of their production. They 
shrewdly saw that the important 
part of their investment is not in 
buildings, machinery, equipment, 
real estate, etc., but it is rather in 
the markets which their plants 
serve. -When'a manufacturer is 
unable to serve his markets ade- 
quately, either because he is over- 
sold or because his production is 
tied up, there is no more impor- 
tant duty before him than to hold 
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the good will of his trade until 
he is again able to care for its 
needs. Competition quickly en- 
croaches on the business of a 
manufacturer who has not been 
able to fill his orders 100 per cent, 
particularly if he does not hold 
it at bay through advertising. 

In the case of the stoneware 
manufacturers this factor entered 
rather strongly. The industry is 
beset by a lot of heterogeneous 
competition. The makers of riyal 
containers, such as those made of 
wood, glass and metal, are direct 
competitors. Many of these are 
very active. The stoneware peo 
ple have to meet this combined 
competition all the time, but it 
was important that they pay par- 
ticular attention to it during the 
few months of their own enforced 
manufacturing inactivity. 

This phase of modern competi- 
tion, by the way, is one of the 
principal reasons for association 
advertising. In many lines of 
business to-day a manufacturer’ 
most serious competitors are not 
the companies making the same 
kind of a product, but those mak- 
ing some rival article. Tea, for 
example, is a rival of coffee. 
The tractor is a competitor of old 
dobbin. The wooden automobile 
wheel is a rival of the wire wheel 
and so on. Where one of these 
industries becomes unusually ag- 
gressive it cuts in on the bust 
ness of the rival industry that is 
resting on its oars. 

This is comparatively a new 
idea in business. At least the 
recognition of it is recent. The 
old-time manufacturer was s0 
busy lambasting his own imme 
diate competitors that he did not 
take notice of the growth of an 
entirely separate rival industry. 
When he awoke he found his real 
competition to be in this new field. 
The competition between these 
various contesting industries 1% 
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T IS our hope that every- 


body who can, will at- 
tend the A. A. C. of W. 
Convention at Indianapolis, 
because the more people 


learn about GOOD adver- 






tising, the more they will 


appreciate GOOD news- 
papers like 
THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Always Reliable 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 
Peoples Gas Bidg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
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Buying Power 
GOOD deal of talk about the 


Buying Power of readers is 
well described as “a fine volley of 
words.” Instead of opinions and 
theories, THE CORN BELT FARM 
Daies have the facts—and plenty 
of them. 

§ We wanted the facts about the folks 


who read our papers and so went to the 
men who knew—the local bankers. 
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§ The subscription lists out of more than 
1,000 postoffices in the Corn Belt states 
were submitted to as many local banks 
with a request for the following informa- 
tion concerning each subscriber: Financial 


Worth and Number of Acres Owned. 


§ These reports embrace more than 25% 
of the combined circulation of THE Corn 
Bett Farm Dailies and show conclusively 
that these publications reach the most 
prosperous class of farmers in America. 
We shall be pleased to have a representa- 
tive submit the complete file of reports 
upon request. 


§ THE Corn BELT FARM DAILIES comprise 
four separate papers, each edited, printed 
and mailed from its respective city. Use 
them as a unit to reach more than 117,000 
prosperous and progressive live stock 
farmers of the Corn Belt. The subscrip- 
tion price of each paper is $5.00 a year, 
payable strictly in advance. There is no 
duplication of circulation. 
Daily Drovers Journal, Chicago, IIl. 
Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas City, Mo. 


Daily Drovers Journal-Stockman, Omaha, Neb. 
Daily National Live Stock Reporter, E. St. Louis, Til, 


General Advertising Office: 
THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES ' 
836 Exchange Ave., Chicago W. E. Hutchinson, Adv. Mgr. 


Eastern Advertising Office: 
PAUL W. AND GUY F. MINNICK 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 
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This is a chapter in the serial story of The ‘Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies. Previous advertisements mailed upon request, 



































































becoming more pronounced every 
year. The purpose of association 
advertising is to give intelligent 
direction to this rivalry. Its ob- 
ject is not to influence business 
from one industry to another, as 
there would be nothing construc- 
tive about such a programme. 
Rather is its object to explore 
new markets for these old indus- 
tries and to show how one can ex- 
pand its business without injuring 
the other. The wallpaper indus- 
try, for example, can prosper 
without hurting the sale of paint. 
There is plenty of room for both 
gas and electricity. People have 
need for both vacuum cleaners 
and carpet sweepers. 

Thus in the case of stoneware, 
there is plenty of opportunity for 
advertising to increase its sale 
withcut encroaching on the do- 
mains that other containers have 
won for themselves. While the 
stoneware industry has always 
been in sound condition, there is 
every reason to believe that its 
sales possibilities are vastly 
greater than ever in the past. 
The advertising has aimed at this 
attainment. One of the things 
the copy has attempted is to re- 
store stoneware to the place it 
once held in the housewife’s esti- 
mation. Like so many other 
things, this ware is so common- 
place that: people accepted it as 
inevitable. Stoneware was stand- 
ard kitchen and pantry equipment 
for centuries, long before other 
types of,yessels came into exist- 
ence. Beéausé of its long hold on 
the market, this ware was not so 
aggressively merchandised as it 
should have been. The result 
was that the average home did 
not contain as much stoneware as 
could be used to adv antage. 

The advertising is reminding 
people of the multiplicity of ways 
in which they can utilize stone 
containers, especially for storing 
all sorts of food in a safe and 
sanitary way. The tendency of 
women, since the war started, to 
preserve more food than they 
have been doing for years, has 
been taken advantage of in the 
copy. How stone jars can help 
them in storing this .food has 
been stressed. 
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_ An unusual feature in advertis- 
ing a product of this. sort is the 
use of color pages. Where the 
product advertised is not itself 
edible the use of color for the 
purpose of stimulating the appe- 
tite is not common. Neither is 
color a factor in stoneware itself 
as far as its salability is con- 
cerned. The decision to use a 
few color pages in this campaign 
was based on the idea that the de- 
sire to own stone containers could 
be stimulated by making an in- 
direct appeal to the appetite. 
Showing how well these vessels 
keep delicious, colorful foods is 
a “use” type of copy that lends 
itself well to color exploitation. 
Simple _ recipes for preserving 
and pickling in jars were freely 
offered as a further means of in- 
tensifying the use of this ware, 

_The campaign has handsomely 
accomplished all that it set out 
to do. It has been running 
nationally for considerably less 
than a year. Up to April 1 
every manufacturer ‘in the asso- 
ciation was oversold. Another 
sign of the success of the drive 
is the fact that there is an appre- 
ciably increased demand for every 
line of jar, crock and jug that is 
manufactured by the various com- 
panies. Even better evidence of 
the effect of this advertising is 
the closer attention which dis- 
tributors are now giving stone- 
ware. This is one thing that good 
advertising nearly always does 
for a sluggish line. Stone uten- 
sils have not been well displayed 
in stores. They are heavy, take 
up considerable room and _ there- 
fore have not commanded the 
display space which they in- 
trinsically merit. Merchants have 
too often found it the easiest way 
to put these goods in the morgue, 
which is the space under the 
counters or on the top of dark, 
out-of-the-way shelves. When a 
customer accidentally asked for 
one of these articles, a stock boy 
was called to dig it out. Often it 
was so laden with dust that the 
prospective buyer departed in 
disgust. But the advertising is 
changing all this. Retailers are 
not wont to keep advertised lines 
in the morgue. 
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‘| On to Indianapolis 
World’s 


- | Advertising Convention 
7 June 6 to 10 


An exhibit at the newspaper 
departmental’s sessions in the 
| assembly hall, eighth floor, 
| Claypool Hotel, will help you 
visualize a conspicuously 
successful method of securing 
or augmenting distribution 
in the great Chicago market 
in advance of advertising. 


CHICAGO 


HERALD AND EXAMINER 
The Gateway to the Chicago Market 
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he Tribes of the Himalaya 
Mountains Never Destroy a Picture 


HIS requires paper of t strength be- 
j pias Wee rt sted evil be “folded 
many times. . 

White is the mourning color of China 

and yet some colors arouse resentment in the 
Oriental mind. Do you know these things— 
are you choosing your paper so as to overcome 
superstition and tradition and to create the 
good will of the Foreign buyer. 

Let us make an analysis of your Foreign 

advertising from a paper standpoint. 
Our research work has covered the buying 
habits of all types of men. When paper is a 
factor our suggestions will increase the returns 
from your catalogues, booklets, house organs, 
mailing cards, enclosures, circulars and letter- 
heads. 


Send samples of your Direct cAdvertising 
for analysis — give your sales message 


added power. 


Research Laboratories 


SEAMAN 
PAPER COMPANY 
208 South La Salle Street 
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Bundscho wouldn't 
tell anybody what 
you are putting thru 
his place, of course. 
But he doesn’t stop 
there. He fixes it so 
that nobody can find 
out. No outsider ever 
gets his head into 
the shop. The first 
anybody sees of 
your stuff is when 
it is flashed in print. 
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J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
58 East Washington Street 
CuHIcaco 
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“Cut My Commission and 
Advertise!” 


Why I Want My House to Invest Part of Our Profits in Safeguarding 
the Future—As Told by a Salesman 


By Albert P. Roberts 


“—and after that—the deluge.” 

That’s the way it looks to the 
salesman on the road who is look- 
ing at all, 

The big commissions which 
some of us are earning these days 
and have been earning for the 
last couple of years are the in- 
cessant talk of many business 
owners and many sales managers. 

They feel very much concerned 
over these commissions. We are 
told that we are being paid a great 
deal of money we are really not 
earning. We are told that there 
is going to be a time when orders 
will again be hard to get and 
commissions will drop. 

For just a moment, before we 
really get down to the meat in this 
cocoanut, I want my boss and a 
few other bosses to stop for a 
moment feeling badly about the 
big commissions they are paying 
us and not permit their supposed 
philanthropy to distort their 
vision. 

What I mean is best illustrated 
by the story of a typical salesman. 
He used to do business amounting 
to about $100,000 a year and his 
gross earnings were $10,000 on an 
average. Out of that amount, he 
had to pay out about $3,500 in 
traveling expenses, leaving him 
about $6,500 as salary. Right now 
his business is running on an 
average of $225,000 a year. His 
old commission contract is still in 
force, so his house is getting heart 
failure paying him a gross of 
$22,500 a year. His expenses have 
climbed considerablv and they are 
now nearer to $5,000, but it still 
leaves him better than $17,000 a 
year. And that $17,000 is a source 
of much annoyance to the firm. 

“That man is making too much 
money. It’s not good for him. 
When things get down to normal. 
what’s he going to do? He will 
have attained to such a high plane 
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of living that he will be worse off 
than if he had never earned it. 
As a matter of fact, he is not 
earning it. We are just handing 
it to him. The goods are selling 
themselves.” 

Now, I am going to admit that 
much of this is true, but it is also 
true that many manufacturers are 
not profiting by the lesson they 
can draw from this. 

First, a manufacturer must re- 


‘member that he himself is profit- 


ing alongside of the salesman. 
One great big reason why the 
salesman is making such big com- 
missions right now is because 
people have money and are buy- 
ing liberally. As a consequence, 
scores of manufacturers are able 
to figure costs very liberally and 
tack on profits with equal gener- 
osity, knowing that the | mer- 
chandise is “selling itself” and an 
extra dollar can be stuck on to a 
garment or on to a dozen packages 
of merchandise and it will go just 
about as well. 


MANUFACTURERS MUST NOT BE 
DENIED 


I know at least one manu- 
facturer who raised his price a 
dollar on a given article with this 
statement: “They take them away 
as fast as we can make them and 
as long as we can’t make enough 
anyway, we might as well get that 
extra dollar.” This house sells 
about a hundred a day of this 
item and that extra hundred dol- 
lars every day in the week is just 
that much profit. 

The manufacturer soothes him- 
self this way: “War taxes and 
excess profits are high. We’ve got 
to make an extra big profit to 
offset what we have to give back. 
Also, we had a lot of lean years, 
and we are going to have more 
of them.” 

If the average manufacturer 
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will remember these remarks 
which he is making these days 
when his sales come easily and 
his profits with equal facility, and 
combine them with his remarks 
about the way the salesmen are 
making too much money and that 
there is going to be a day of 
reckoning, we will have him talk 
this way: 

“I am making a lot of easy 
money right now. Sales are com- 
ing easily. This thing can’t last. 
There is going to be reaction. 
I don’t know when, but I know it 
will come along sometime. And 
in any event it will come before I 
will be wanting it to come, and 
when it does come it is going to 
hurt. I wonder if I am not living 
in a sort of trance right now 
and failing to look ahead. I am 
telling my salesmen that they 
must look ahead to a hard time 
coming, but I am not telling myself 
that same thing. I am telling my 
salesmen that they are making 
more money than they are entitled 
to, but if it’s true in their case, 
isn’t it true in mine? It isn’t fair 
to say that they are earning their 
big money under existing condi- 
tions, but that I am earning mine 
because of extra business shrewd- 
ness. 

“The same thing which is going 
to happen to them, and which I 
am foretelling constantly, is going 
to happen to me—and it will hap- 
pen at exactly the same time. 

“Now what can I, as a manu- 
facturer, do to make that jolt as 
mild as possible? How can I 
fortify my business so that it will 
have as mild an attack of busi- 
ness sickness as possible? Is there 
any way to prepare for the buyer’s 
market which will be on our 
hands before long?” 

It is only natural that we can 
see more clearly the problems 
which are not right on top of us. 
That is’ why the average manu- 
facturer can realize most acutely 
the perils which confront the 
salesman, while, at the same time, 
he is inclined to put his own 
future problems out of his mind. 

But the thinking manufacturer 
to-day is considering the close re- 
lation which exists between the 
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dangers confronting the “over- 
paid” salesman and his own, 
Many are preparing for the situa- 
tion tocome. My particular house 
is not. There are many other 
houses just like mine. And there 
are many other salesmen just like 
myself, realizing how much our 
future depends upon the future of 
our respective houses, and natu- 
rally we are concerned. 

That I happen to be selling ex- 
tracts and spices is merely inci- 
dental. The same condition holds 
true with wearing apparel, food 
products generally and many other 
commodities. 
INEVITABLY, A BUYER’S 
COMING 


MARKET IS 


We come then to what~ might 
dramatically be called the parting 
of the ways for the manufacturer. 
He has had several years of phe- 
nomeneal business. More prop- 
erly, it might be called “phenome- 
nally easy money.” He finds him- 
self better situated financially 
than he probably ever dreamed he 
would be. 

With money at his disposal, 
with a market which is still a 
seller’s market, he is nevertheless 
coming closer and closer to the 
time when conditions will change 
and it will become a buyer’s mar- 
ket. 

Now, he is in a position to go 
éut and lay the foundations for a 
safe future by brand building—by 
so perfecting his distribution and 
creating consumer confidence and 
consumer demand that when the 
time comes that production is 
ahead of demand and countless 
concerns which have neglectcd to 
“get under cover” will naturally 
drop out of business, he will have 
a steady custom developed which 
will stand by his brand. Then the 
buyer will no longer say: “Please 
send your own assortment. Send 
me as much as you can.” It will 
be a period when one will again 
hear complaints of orders being 
“stuffed” instead of “Why did you 
send Jones and Co. ten gross and 
I only got five?” 

When the dealer is besieged by 
numerous manufacturers’ sales- 
men, all offering unlimited supply, 
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competitive prices, equally high 
quality and equally good service, 
the problem of the retailer is re- 
versed, 

Automatically, he finds himself 
in a position where his own retail 
competitors also have plenty of 
goods and just putting up a notice 
or inserting an advertisement that 
he has such and such goods on 
hand will not bring a swarm of 
eager buyers. 

To-day the sign, “Sugar—plenty 
of it,” on a store window causes 
excited comment, and women 
‘phone to their friends and tell 
them the news and they hurry to 
that store before the supply is 
gone. But a few years ago such 
a sign would have been as non- 
sensical as te advertise the fact 
that we have a wagon for sale and 
it is equipped with wheels. It is 
natural to assume that that same 
condition will prevail again sooner 
or later. 

Then, whether he wants to or 
not, just friendship for a manu- 
facturer cannot hold the retailer 
to the line in question. He can’t 
stay in business on friendship. He 
must sell merchandise, and cer- 
tain lines will move more easily 
and will, in the end, show the 
dealer more volume and more 
profits than others. 


THEN THE ADVERTISED BRANDS WILL 
BE IN DEMAND 


Take the spice and extract busi- 
ness, for instance. I understand 
that there are some 6,000 firms 
engaged in the manufacture or 
preparation of such commodities. 
Many of them have sprung into 
existence recently, when the prin- 
cipal requirement for success was 
the ability to get raw materials. 
Many of them are operating on 
very limited capital. This they 
can do to-day because they can 
demand quick payment. 

But what will happen when the 
retail buyer must think of how to 
sell his merchandise? Naturally, 
he is going to see one brand out- 
sell another and naturally he must 
buy the brand which moves fast- 
est. 

Step by step, we are forced into 
an inevitable situation. The 
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brand which sells most readily is 
the brand which is not only of 
good quality and good value, but 
is known to the consumer and de- 
mands consumers’ confidence. 

And when we look over the 
many lines of merchandise which 
are the standard sellers in retail 
stores, we find that everything 
else being equal in quality and 
price, the advertised article has 
first call. And very often, the ad- 
vertised article even commands a 
higher price. 

We must realize this—the aver- 
age consumer is not a critical 
judge of quality. He knows he 
cannot buy with expert knowl- 
edge. - So he comes to know that 
the safest way is to buy by brand 
name, because certain manufac- 
turers have taught him that their 
name on an article will insure him 
quality, just as their name on a 
check will insure him the face 
value of the check. 

With the market again well sup- 
plied with merchandise, the con- 
sumer can again be critical. 

When that time comes, and it 
will surely come sooner or later, 
the man who has his brand estab- 
lished will be cashing in on his 
foresight. The man who has 
failed to do this will then awaken 
to a realization of his needs. 
There will be a hurrying and 
scurrying for advertising, but 
even though a house be very 
popular with the retail trade, the 
retailer himself will be unable to 
influence popular buying and it 
will be his business to handle the 
demanded brands, just as it has 
been in the past. Even a little 
extra profit on the unknown 
brand, while it may make him 
anxious to sell that line, will not 
enable him to satisfy his market. 


SUBSTANTIAL REASON FOR SOME 
SALESMEN TO WORRY 


My house to-day is not adver- 
tising. It is making excellent 
profits. But it is not figuring on 
the need of insurance for. the 
future. It is counting- upon the 
quality of the line, which is all 
that could. be asked of any line. 
It is counting upon the fair treat- 
ment it is giving the trade and 
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the liberal margin of profit it is 
making. That is something of 
which to be proud and which is 
valuable. It is counting upon the 
ability of its salesmen to go out 
and get the business. And it is 
justified in that belief, but only to 
this extent. It can depend upon 
its sales force keeping a supply 
on the dealers’ shelves. But here 
it stops. No sales force can bring 
the consumers and make them buy 
the line from the retailers. No 
amount of long discounts and 
kind treatment of the dealer can 
overcome the insistent demand 
for another brand by name. Our 
merchandise may be just as good 
but the other brand is good, too, 
and its name carries confidence. 
That confidence is the result of 
the manufacturers’ appeal direct 
to the consumer. 

To-day the thoughtful sales- 
man is realizing that while he is 
still able to get big volume, it is 
because the consumer is taking 
what is obtainable. But he is still 
asking for and wanting the brands 
about which he is told over and 
over again. The very fact that 
sometimes he is denied those 
brands arouses his desire for 
them still more. While he takes 
an unknown substitute, one sees 
him take it resentfully. It may be 
just as good, but he thinks more 
of the brand he knows. 

We see that condition prevail 
every day among retail merchants. 
There are many retailers who do 
not realize it as yet. All they 
know to-day is that they are sell- 
ing an unknown brand at a longer 
profit than they could make-on the 
known brand, and they are mighty 
glad to make extra profit. But 
the student of consumer demand 
knows that the retailer is going to 
go right back to handing out the 
demanded brand just as soon as 
he can get it. If he stands out, 
his trade can go up the street and 
get it. He must follow suit. 

These conditions are not new 
and startling. They are as com- 
monplace as the fact that the man 
who saves money to-day will be in 
better shape in the future than the 
man who fails to do so. But still 
there are countless thousands who 
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are lulled into confidence in the 
future because their pockets are 
well. filled to-day. And, in the 
same way, by the same mental 
process, there are manufacturers 
to-day who are so enthusiastic 
over the period of “good business” 
that they have no imagination 
which enables them to look into 
another future. 

The salesman who is connected 
with this latter type of house may 
well stop and think what this will 
lead to. It is true that to-day his 
earnings may be excellent. May- 
be he is getting more than he is 
actually worth to an employer. 
But a thoughtful salesman may 
well ask himself this question: 
“Is this temporary quick money 
worth the price of being with a 
line which is not carrying any 
‘deluge’ insurance? When my 
trade is stocked but consumer de- 
mand does not respond, what will 
happen to my commission state- 
ments? Am I not heading out 
into what I know is goifig to be a 
stormy old business ocean and 
going out in a mighty rickety old 
boat in charge of a man who is 
leaving the life preservers behind 
him?” There are enough far-seeing 
manufacturers right now who are 
building up their brands for the 
future, that the next period of 
buyer’s market will find it much 
harder to sell unadvertised brands 
than was the case during the last 
period. 





George H. Leigh in Oil 
Business 


George H. Leigh, who has represented 
the Butterick Publishing Company. New 
York, for the last seven years, has re- 
signed his position as an executive of 
the advertising department to become 
an associate principal of J. Alexander 
Dingwall, Jr., oil producer. He will 
have offices at New York and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 





Capehart-Carey Corporation 
Formed 


The Capehart-Carey Corporation, 
New York, has been organized to take 
over the business of Capehart’s Maik- 
nown Methods. Inc., and The Inter- 
national Publishers Revresentatives 
Inc. The business will be conducted 
by the same officers who controlled 
Capehart’s Maiknown Methods. 
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| Central Ohio Has 
_| One Morning Paper 


ing newspaper published 
within a forty mile radius of 
Columbus—The Ohio State 
Journal. 


to is just one morn- 


Nineteen evening papers are 
published in the same 
territory. 


It is necessary to have a 
morning paper on your 
schedule in central Ohio if 
you desire maximum results. 
Consequently—The Ohio 
State Journal should always 


be included on your list. 


Write for information concerning 
Ohio State Journal’s Ninth Annual 
Food Show, November Ist to 7th 


Che Ohio State Dournal. 


Established 1811 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Foreign Rep. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





READ BY THE BUYING POWER FOR 109 YEARS 
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N a Spanish feast day the crowd 

eagerly watches the bullfight 

in the sunbaked white arena. 
The picador goads the beast into a 
furious charge. The banderillero in- 
creases the bull’s fighting rage—then 
comes the matador to win with a 
quick and well placed thrust of his 
sword the wild cheers of the excited 
spectators. 


The atmosphere of brilliant luxury which attaches 
to a bullfight—the national sport of the Spanish 
people—expresses more than the quickened desire for 
pleasure so characteristic of the Spain of today. It 
may be taken as indication of the Spanish love of ex- 
travagance intensified by the prosperity which came 
to Spain during the War, a prosperity which has re- 
sulted in vast accumulations of capital of an unprece- 
dented purchasing power. 
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The Merchants in Spain are availing them- 
selves of their opportunity, why don’t you? 


Attractive shops in Madrid and Barcelona are sell- 
ing quantities of pianos, phonographs, novelties and 
toilet articles. Automobiles and accessories are being 
purchased far in advance of deliveries. The great 
textile mills, after five years of inability to secure 
new equipment, are contracting for machinery, mill 
supplies and machine tools. The metallurgical indus- 
tries—among the most important in Spain—require 
technical machinery which will insure an increasing 
output. In the ripening wheat fields of Spain’s large 
agricultural area, and in the rich olive groves that 
border on the Mediterranean, American agricultural 
implements are finding a constantly expanding use. 

American goods are well known and favorably 
thought of throughout Spain. Can you afford to 
ignore this rich, peaceful and growing market? 

Sell your goods in Spain, as well as in every corner 


- of the globe. 


Advertise in the AMERICAN EXPORTER read 
by the leading buyers in every foreign market from 
South America to the Far East. Because we publish 
editions in English, French and Portuguese, as well 
as in Spanish, the announcements of our 1400 ad- 
vertisers speak to the overseas merchant in his own 


commercial language. 

Let us help you, as we have helped hundreds of firms during 
the past 42 years, to extend your foreign business. We have 
done it for them—we can do it for you. 

Publicity in the AMERICAN EXPORTER backed by our 
Foreign Trade Service will bring you the business from 


abroad. 
AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST EXPORT JOURNAL 


17 Battery Place New York 


























































One Soft Drink Manufacturer Finds 
Prohibition Makes His Task 


Harder 


But_the Proper Advertising Appeal Is Putting Over Orange-Crush in a 
Mammoth Way 


By G. A. Nichols 


HEN C. J. Howel, president 

of the Orange-Crush Com- 
pany, of Chicago, told me _ his 
company was going to spend a 
million and a quarter dollars in 
advertising Orange-Crush and 
Lemon-Crush this year I re- 
marked, innocently enough, that 
of course he was doing this to 
take advantage of the superior op- 
portunity afforded by prohibition. 
Whereupon a small riot was 
started. 

“Not a bit of it,” declared Mr. 
Howel. “Soft-drink manufac- 
turers won’t by any means have 
things their own way just because 
booze has been put out of busi- 
ness. As far as this company is 
concerned, prohibition makes our 
task harder, if anything. 

“In the first place, it is all a 
mistake to think that a man who 
has been in the habit of consum- 
ing hard drinks would turn to soft 
drinks as the next substitute. That 
is exactly what he will not do. He 
would eat candy to take the place 
of booze. There is a sound die- 
tetical reason for this. Sweets 
can help assuage a man’s thirst 
for ‘red licker.’ The very thought 
of a soft drink, on the other 
hand, only annoys him. In his 
present state of mind he looks 
upon a soft drink pretty much as 
a regular he-boy regards white 
stockings. The thought may not 
take definite form in his mind, but 
what really is working upon him 
is an idea to the general effect 
that taking a soft drink is very 
much in the nature of a sissified 
proceeding.” 

“But,” I interposed, “some are 
advertising soft drinks on the if- 
you-can’t-get-booze-drink-this ba- 
cow 


“Yes, but they’re striking upon 


a false note. The more they talk 
that sort of thing, the better it is 
for us. We would regard it prac- 
tically as an insult to a ‘man to in- 
vite him to drink Orange-Crush 
because he couldn’t get whiskey. 
This beverage is not and never has 
been a_ substitute for whiskey, 
The mere thought of it in connec- 
tion with whiskey is enough to 
make a man fighting mad. We 
thought this thing through when 
we saw prohibition coming and 
we made up our minds decisively 
that here was at least one adver- 
tising mistake we would not make. 
We laid down the definite policy 
that our product should be adver- 
tised and sold on its merits, which, 
of course, is the only sensible way 
to merchandise anything. 

“The coming of prohibition has 
actually made our task harder be- 
cause it has brought about a mul- 
tiplicity of soft drinks under va- 
rious names and aliases. Bottlers 
the country over have been exert- 
ing themselves to the utmost to 
bring out new drinks. Breweries 
have turned their attention to the 
production of beverages within the 
one-half of one per cent alcoholic 


_ limit. 


TENSE COMPETITION 


“There never was in the history 
of all mankind so many soft 
drinks to be had as now. If a 
soft-drink manufacturer wants to 
get his product over in a big way 
and in a hurry, as we did, then he 
has to forget all about any myth- 
ical advantages that may be his 
because of prohibition and fight 
harder than he ever did before in 
his life.” 

“Then you are spending all this 
money because you have a real 

(Continued on page. ror) 
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New Copy Appeal 
Doubles Sales 


—In Six:Weeks Time, With 
Two-thirds the Space 


CERTAIN successful user of news- 
A paper space, with thorough distribu- 

tion, experienced a falling off in sales 
a few months ago. 


Investigation showed that the goods were 
not moving from the dealers’ shelves as they 
should and it was felt that this must be due 
to the copy. We were consulted, and a new 
appeal was worked out. 


Because the largest selling season was pass- 
ing, and for other reasons, we recommended a 
schedule costing only two-thirds of that being 
used. 


There was no break in the advertising. 
The old copy ran until the day our new cam- 
paign started. 


Within ten days after the appearance of 
the new advertising, sales started to increase 
and have steadily climbed until they were 
twice as heavy as when our new copy started 
about six weeks before. And this happened 
in spite of the fact that the peak of the season 
for this class of merchandise had passed, and 
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in spite of the fact that we are running only 
two-thirds as much space as was formerly 
used. 


This is simply one more straw to show the 
vast difference in sales which can result from 
one type of copy as compared with another, 
and one more link in the chain which shows 
that tested appeals which have made good on 
mail order advertising may be used with 
equal effectiveness for selling goods through 
dealers. 


‘The mail order advertiser, because of his 

definite check on each individual advertise- 

‘ ment, knows the appeals that will work and 

those which will not. And he has known that 

for one appeal to sell ten times the amount of 
goods of another is not at all unusual. 


We are using this knowledge of appeals 
and copy, which we have gained in handling 
a large volume of mail order advertising, in 
selling goods through dealers. The, instance 
cited above is merely one of a number which 
show what may be accomplished. 


Our little book “The Tested Appeal in 
Advertising” goes into this subject in a way 
which has interested many executives. We 
will gladly send you a copy on request. 


RUTHRAUFEF 6 RYAN 


INCOROCORATEO 


ADVERTISING 
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INFLUENCE— jj =: 


Minot, N. D., P. O. Box 605, 
Jan. 29, 1920. 
Household Journal Editors, 
Batavia, Illinois: 


My Dear Friends: 


Some time ago, you put an appeal from 
our little church, for funds to help clear 
a mortgage that was upon our property, 
which amounted to $600.00. I want to 
thank all of the readers of your good 
little paper for the help which they ren- 
dered us. 

We desire to say the amount of indebt- 
edness has up to the present time been 
‘cut down to $200.00, which means four 
hundred dollars has been paid by your 
readers. 

May heaven’s richest blessing rest upon 
you and all who contributed of their 
means, which enabled us to accomplish 
what has been done. 

* Yours, as one who appreciates the Sun- 
shine you gave us, 


ALFRED L. FORD, JR., 
Pastor. 
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man-sized fight on your hands?” 
was suggested. “Because prohibi- 
tion has really made your task 
harder than it would have been, 
say, four years ago?” 

*That’s not so far from right,” 
admitted Mr. Howel. “With full 
confidence that our product would 
make good, we decided upon one 
big smash in massed formation. 


2 


) ‘| : a. 4 


ONE OF THE CAR CARDS, 


We wanted to do in a year, if pos- 
sible, what ordinarily would take 
four or five years, or even more. 
We decided that the advertising 
should make the selling cycle com- 
plete—as a vigorous national ap- 
peal and then a carrying through 
of the message by means of news- 
papers and displays right tothe 
inside of the dealer’s store.” 

The company, when it set out to 
market its product, worked out 


several angles of manufacture, 
advertising and merchandising 
that are new to the soft-drink 
business, 


Most soft drinks are sent to the 
bottler and the soda- fountain man 
in syrup form. Finished syrup is 
made by mixing a simple syrup 
of granulated sugar and water 
with the concentrate which is the 
foundation for the drink. Instead 
of sending out its product mixed 
in proper proportion with the 
simple syrup the Orange-Crush 
Company merchandises its concen- 
trate, which is obtained by squeez- 
ing the oil out of the orange and 
lemon peels. This concentrate is 
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sent to the bottler or the soda- 
fountain man. To one gallon of 
the concentrate he puts twenty 
gallons. of simple syrup, thus giv- 
ing him twenty-one gallons of fin- 
i hed syrup in Orange-Crush -or 
Lemon-Crush, 

This method of handling gives 
the company a strong talking- 
point to use in advertising. The 


-/rke oranges ? 


: _crink, 
JIRA ANGE 
=CRUSTT 


at fountains 
or in bottles 


WHICH ARE PRINTED IN COLORS 


economy of the plan is apparent, 
as shipping one gallon of concen- 
trate is much easier and less ex- 
pensive than shipping twenty-one 
gallons of finished syrup. 

The direct-selling problem is to 
interest the bottler and the indi- 
vidual soda-fountain man. These 
are being sold largely upon the 
strength of the elaborate con- 
sumer campaign that is. now start- 
ing. 

The consumer campaign was 
recognized as being such a strong 
selling argument to present to the 
bottler and soda-fountain man that 
the plans were completed far in 
advance of the 1920 soft-drink 
season. The entire campaign was 
illustrated and outlined in a large 
portfolio last September. Even 
though none of the advertising 
was going to be placed until April, 
1920, the portfolio was produced 
so that the salesmen for the com- 
pany could metchandise the cam- 
paign in a most thorough manner 
previous to the opening of the 
soft-drink season. In other words, 
the Orange-Crush Company sold 































































































its customers on its product and 
| on what it was going to do in an 
Nh | advertising way. The salesmen 
1 were instructed at great length. 
No effort was spared in preparing 
them to talk the advertising to 
their potential customers in a way 
that would make sales. 

“Some people have an_ idea,” 
said M. C. Ward, one 
of the officials of the 


ers cannot visualize 


thing must be in act- 
ual operation before 
they can get the idea 
to an extent that will 
sell them upon it. 
Our experience dur- 
ing the last few 
months in selling our 
products shows’ us 
that a big advertising 
campaign can be sold 
in advance. Bottlers 
and _ _ soda-fountain 
men know little or 
nothing about the 
technique of advertis- 
ing. It does not 
mean a great deal to 
them even to say that 
one is going to spend 
a million and a quar- 
ter dollars in adver- 
tising. The amount 
looks big to them of 
course, but their ac- 
quaintance~ with ad- 
vertising is so dis- 
tant that figures do 
not convey to them 
the entire force of the 
argument. But when 
you show them in act- 
ual print what you 


advertisements you 

are going to use and lay before 
them the entire plans of the 
campaign—they are going to be 
impressed. At least they were in 
this case.” 

The importance put upon the 
consumer advertising campaign as 
a means of selling the bottler and 
soda fountain man is shown by 
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the fact that advertising ¢9. 
operation is made an actual part 
of a legal contract. 

When a bottler is sold the ex 
clusive rights to Orange-Crush or 
Lemon-Crush in a certain pre. 
scribed district he is given a 
document showing that he has the 
exclusive and perpetual franchise 


company, “that deal- —like oranges 7 Drink 


the force of an adver- 
d tising campaign in E: 
advance, and that the 
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expect to do — show NEWSPAPER COPY ALMOST BELONGS TO BOTTLERS, BUT 
them copies of the THE MANUFACTURER PAYS FOR IT 


to bottle the drink and distribute 
it in his territory. 

“And to foster and increase the 
value of the exclusive rights here- 
by granted,” the contract says, 
“the grantor does hereby further 
bind itself to the following.” 

Stripped of legal verbiage, here 
is what the company will do for 
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dealers in an advertising way: 

To advertise Orange-Crush (or 
Lemon-Crush) in a national and 
local way so as to stimulate and 
build up the demand. 

So far as the local part of the 
advertising is concerned the con- 
tract goes into detail and tells the 
bottler just what he can expect. 
There will be published each year 
without cost to him a series of 
attractive advertisements in local 
newspapers in his territory. He 
has nothing to do, however, with 
the preparation of copy or cuts 
or the arrangement of schedule. 
These details are in the hands of 
the company’s advertising agency 
and will be attended to from 
headquarters. In this provision 
a weakness that might come to the 
campaign as a whole is guarded 
against. The average dealer— 
and the bottler and soda-fountain 
man are perhaps worse than the 
average—will co-operate with the 
manufacturer in a very indiffer- 
ent way if at all when it comes to 
advertising. He might mean all 
right and fully intend to do his 
part. But through neglect or lack 
of knowledge the thing is pretty 
well sure to lag. Thus there 
comes the almost sinful waste of 
good advertising effort and ma- 
terial so often spoken about in 
Printers’ INK. 


DEALER HELPS FURNISHED IN PRO- 
PORTION WITH GOODS ORDERED 


The contract also agrees to fur- 
nish free to the bottler an assort- 
ment of store signs, hangers, 
strips and similar advertising mat- 
ter. While the contract says 
“free” in connection with this ma- 
terial it does not mean that the 
material will be pushed out to the 
bottler in a wholesale manner. 
Neither is the bottler to be judged 
as to the quantity he uses. He 
will be supplied with all this ad- 
vertising matter on the basis of 
a dollar’s worth for each gallon 
of concentrate he purchases. If 
he buys twenty-five gallons of 
concentrate he gets twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of the signs and so 
on figured at actual cost. If he 
buys fifty dollars’ worth of con- 
centrate he gets fifty dollars’ 
worth of advertising. 
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_ This seems to be a fairly effec- 
tive way of disposing of the 
troublesome problem. It is al- 
most as effective in the matter of 
emphasizing the value of the ad- 
vertising helps as would be a re- 
quirement that the bottler pur- 
chase them outright. The idea 
behind the restriction is not so 
much to lessen the cost of the ad- 
vertising as to~impress the bottler 
with its importance. If it were 
given him free of all restrictions 
he probably would not use it so 
carefully or would ask for more 
than he needed. A similar con- 
sideration holds good when ser- 
vice matter is sold, It is getting 
to be more and more the thing 
to have the dealer bear at least a 
part of the expense in proposi- 
tions of this kind. This is a 
simple and effective way of mak- 
ing reasonably sure that the 
dealer is going to use the helps he 
orders. It is against human na- 
ture to buy a thing and then 
throw it away without giving it a 
chance to show what it can do. 

The national advertising which 
the company binds itself in the 
contract to do includes the use of 
space in seven national mediums 
and also in metropolitan news- 
papers. In every territory there 
will be strong supporting news- 
paper and outdoor display cam- 
paigns. 

The magazine pages will be 
done in process color work. The 
copy message in each case is 
brief—only a few words telling 
of the healthfulness and delicious- 
ness of the drink. The copy lays 
some stress upon the presence of 
citric acid in the drink and re- 
iterates that this is something 
every human being should have as 
a part of his daily diet. 

At the head of every adver- 
tisement of Orange-Crush will be 
“_like Oranges? Drink Orange- 
Crush.” This slogan will be re- 
peated in every possible advertis- 
ing way. It will be on posters, in 
the newspapers and on all the dis- 
play matter supplied to bottlers or 
the soda fountain owner. In 
every advertisement also the 
reader will be urged to send to 
the company’s main office for a 
free booklet, “The Story of 
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Orange-Crush.” In this way 
there is established a direct con- 
tact and a mailing list built up. 


LARGE NEWSPAPER APPROPRIATION 


The newspaper part of the ad- 
vertising will be one of the sev- 
eral unique features of the cam- 
paign. On it will be expended 
more than half of the total ap- 
propriation. Much attention has 
been given the illustrations for 
the newspaper advertisements. 
These will consist mainly of char- 
coal sketches made into half- 
tones. The result is a ‘strong 
presentation in an art way that 
you seldom see in a newspaper 
advertisement. 

The main part of the news- 
paper campaign consists of a 
series of fourteen so-called “char- 
acter” advertisements, each occu- 
pying one-fourth of a page. One 
that is now appearing is designed 
to say how good Orange-Crush 
is for children. Others will have 
an appeal to the workman, the 
summer girl, the average every- 
day man, the nursing. mother, the 
society girl, the fisherman, the 
girl,in the automobile, the base- 
ball player, the business girl. 

The newspaper advertising, 
both in the metropolitan and local 
press, usually contains the name 
of the local bottler as well as of 
the company. 

The plan also contemplates the 
use of a number of single-column 
newspaper advertisements setting 
forth various features of Orange- 
Crush and Lemon-Crush contain- 
ing the name, address and tele- 
phone number of the bottler hav- 
ing the franchise for that district. 

The local bottler, as has been 
previously stated, has to pay no 
part of the expense for this ad- 
vertising. It is all placed and 
paid for by the company. The 
bottler has nothing whatever to 
say about the make-up of the copy 
or illustrations. If he has any 
suggestions to offer as to mediums 
in which the publicity should ap- 
pear they will be considered. 

In the outdoor display advertis- 
ing the same general arguments 
are carried out as in the news- 
paper and magazine space. At 
least two showings of posters, 
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nine by twenty feet in size, will 
be made in principal cities and 
towns of the country. These will 
appear at intervals between May 
1 and September 1. 


WORK FOR AND WITH DEALERS 


In addition to creating con- 
sumer good will through its ad- 
vertising campaign the company 
will maintain a service depart. 
ment to give the bottler some 
practical direct help in his various 
advertising and selling problems. 
As a nucleus a monthly house- 
organ called “The Orange-Crush 
Bottler” has been started. This 
is a thirty-two page affair, de- 
signed mainly to keep thoroughly 
alive the bottler’s interest in the 
advertising and to make sure that 
he gives it the co-operation that 
can enable it to go over in big 
shape. The bottler is encouraged 
to write the company regarding 
any advertising or selling question 
that may arise. He will be given 
such individual help as he may 
require. The service department 
will be centred in the advertis- 
ing agency that is handling the 
account. 

Although the newspaper and 
magazine advertising is done in 
the name of the company and of 
the local bottler the soda fountain 
owner naturally gets a consider- 
able part of the benefit. This is 
supplemented by some _ strong 
pieces of “point of purchase” ad- 
vertising matter which are sup- 
plied to the soda fountain men in 
proportion to the amount of con- 
centrate they purchase. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
part of the dealer helps is an 
Orange-Crush urn—a mammoth 
reproduction of an orange, havy- 
ing painted ort it tints of the fruit, 
leaves and blossoms. The urn 
holds five. quarts of the concen- 
trate and syrup. It has a quad- 
ruple silver plated pump adjusted 
to throw any amount of syrup 
desired. The Lemon-Crush urn 
is made on a similar basis. } 

Then there are the usual mir- 
ror and window signs, fountain 
signs, window transparencies and 
window trims. : 
The window trims keep strictly 
away from the old cut-out idea. 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri 
Population - 35,000 
The Market 240,000 


Population 95% American born, white, 3% foreign, 
2% negro. 
Financial and merchandising metropolis of pros- 
perous tri-state section of Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 
Center of world’s richest zinc and lead mining 








district. 

Manufacturing hub serving wide radius. 

Marketing center of most productive farming coun- 
try in famous Ozark region. 

Jobbing center, making district independent of out- 
side territory. 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


Joplin Globe 


(A. B. C. Member) 
Paid Circulation 25,709 
Average for six months ending March 31, 1920 
Line Rate 7c Flat. Mornings Except Monday 


The Joplin Globe is not only a and market reports—it is a “class” 
complete metropolitan daily—-but farm paper. 


















oe. 26th St. Harris Trust Bidg. 


afarm paper and mining trade pa- 
per as well. A. B. C. records show 
to what extent the Globe saturates 
the wide, prosperous territory. 
Circulation is secured on merit— 
no premiums, no contests. 


The Globe’s Farm Page is edited 
by agricultural authorities. It is a 
daily influence for better farming. 
The Globe appeals to the kind of 
farmer who demands daily news 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Waldheim Bid 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


W YORK CHICAGO 


The Globe’s Mining Page authori- 
tatively serves the great Joplin 
zine and lead mining interests. It 
offers advertisers an exceptional 
opportunity, as a trade paper, to 
reach the dominant factors in the 
world’s center of this basic indus- 
















try. 
The prosperous Joplin market and 
influential dominant newspaper, 


the Globe, presents a most attrac- 
tive and exceptional combination. 






Monadnock Bldg. Candler Annex 


























What brought about 
: Research 


This huge machine is 
the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company’s 
“super-book.”” It is 
262 feet long, and 
makes a sheet of paper 
12 feet wide at the 
rate of 400 feet a 


minute. 





THE WATERMARK 
OF EXCELLENCE 


AMERICAN WRITING 


EAGLE A PAPERS: BONDS—WRITINGS—LEDGERS—BOOK PAPERS—OFFSET 
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This organization came 
into being because of the 
every-day needs of the 
paper makers and mill 
superintendents 


HERE did the idea first orig- 


inate? 
What forces brought it about ? 
Who demanded it? 


Since the organization of the Re- 
search Laboratory of the American 
Writing Paper Company, these ques- 
tions have been asked by printers and 
paper merchants throughout the country. 


For some years the paper makers in 
the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany have recognized the need of elim- 
inating guesswork in the making of 
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the American Writing’s 


Laboratory? 


paper. These men have felt that after 
all there is one best method by which 
each individual paper maker can check 
up his own method. 


The buyer of paper also has felt the = 


need for definite facts regarding the 
paper he buys. Printers and users 
realize that they should rely, not mere- 
ly on their own rough. judgment, but 
more on accurately worked-out stand- 
ards. 


From these two needs, therefore— 
the needs of the practical mill men and 
the needs of paper buyers—developed 
the Research Laboratory. 


Informing the user of paper 
what he can expect 


With the knowledge of paper mak- 
ing in accurate form and actually ap- 
plied to the paper that leaves the mills, 
there is established a basis for a 
“square deal” in the paper industry. 
The paper merchant, the printer, the 
lithographer, and the user of paper are 
already noticing the difference. They 
can all know that what they buy rep- 
resents the sifted experience of thou- 
sands of men who have devoted their 
lives to the making of good paper. 


AMERICAN WRITING Paper CoMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 





Thousands of papers 
are made by the 
American Writing 
Paper Company. Spec- 
imens of all of them 
are to be found in 
this sample room, alli 
properly arranged 
and indexed. 





THE WATERMARK 
OF EXCELLENCE 


PAPER COMPANY 


PAPERS—COVER PAPERS—PAPETERIES—TECHNICAL PAPERS—SPECIALTIES 
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They comé in attractively 
graphed strips that can 
tached to the glass. 

The company will supply each 
dealer with:a book entitled “How 
to Make a Hit at Your Fountain.” 
This contains a number of for- 
mulas for Orange-Crush “mixes” 
and also some straightforward in- 
formation on general rules to 
apply to a soda fountain to make 
it attractive to people in general 
—particularly to men. 

Right here this concern and 
others catering to the.soda foun- 
tain trade can do some really 
constructive work which will en- 
able the soda fountain owner to 
come somewhere near realizing 
upon the exceptional opportunity 
that is his right now. Perhaps 
the \Qrahge-Crush people and 
other$ “are correct in their idea 
that it is bad advertising to hook 
up their proposition with prohibi- 
tion. Nevertheless it is only nat- 
ural to expect that if the soda 
fountain caters to men in a half 
way intelligent manner prohibition 
will bring it much more business. 

The reason the average man 
does not like to go to a soda 
fountain is because he feels he is 


an interloper and unwelcome. 
The average soda fountain is 
operated in -a way that would 


make one believe its exclusive 
customers were women and chil- 
dren. Many a man will not stop 
to buy a check before ordering 
his refreshment at the fountain, 
which is exactly what he is re- 
quired to do in more places than 
one, 

According to a Chicago soda 
fountain manufacturer everybody 
interested in the upbuilding of the 
individual fountain should try to 
impress the necessity of cleanli- 
ness upon the confectioner and 
others operating fountains. 

“The average fountain,” this 
man said to Printers’ INK, “is 
really dirtier than I would like to 
talk about. There is no reason 
why this should be. Yet I have 
seen fountains that contain more 
dirt than you would find in half 
a dozen saloons. In the old days 
when there were such men as 
bartenders you seldom saw one 
who was not immaculate in ap- 
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pearance. How many of tha 
kind of attendants do you se 
around the soda fountain? Some 
real honest-to-goodness lessons ip 
cleanliness would be about the 
most valuable piece of construe. 
tive soda fountain advertising that 
could be done.” 





A Retailer Rises to Protest 


Wuirte Hatt, Itt., May 5, 1920, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
See page 154, April 22d issue, 
Giles’ article “Odd Buying Habits.” 

Mr. Harwood is giving out a “bum 
steer” when he says to refill that par 
tially empty box of stogies. 

On the back of every box of cigars 
on which the revenue has been duly 
paid is this notice, which says in part: 
“Every person is cautioned not to’ use 
this box for cigars again, or the stamp 
thereon again,” etc. 

And it is considered a violation of 
the Internal Revenue Act to refill a 
partially emptied box with cigars of 
the same or another make. Better let 
the bold, bad smoker “swipe” a few 
than to have the trouble of explaining 
to a Federal judge. Talk about feel 
ing unduly conspicuous! Really, Mr. 


Harwood, we are astonished; are you 
trying to get us in bad? 
Harry L. Winn. 


To Promote Bank Advertising 


Frank Wilson, advertising manager 
of the Scandinavian American Bank of 
Seattle and the Scandinavian American 
Bank of Tacoma, is to be editor and 
publisher of a monthly publication to 
be called “Financial Advertising,” the 
first number of which will be issued 
August 1. The purpose is stated as 
being “a definite aim to improve the 
advertising of -financial institutions in 
general, the creation of a higher stand- 
ard of lay-out and copy, the adoption 
of better and more appealing copy, the 
encouragement of illustrated copy, the 
general development of larger ability.” 


New Art Studios in San Fran- 
cisco 

Robert E. Lee, former designer of the 
Foster & Kleiser Company: J. A. Taylor, 
formerly with the art and copy depart- 
ment of Barron G. Collier, Inc., Chi- 
cago; and W. S. O’Connor, former 
business manager of the Foster & 
Kleiser Company, have opened adver- 
tising art studios in San Francisco. 


H. S. Percy With Gibson- 
Snow Co. 

Harry S. Percy, who until recently 
had charge of advertising and sales 
promotion for the Neumetal Products 
Corporation, New York, has been made 
advertising manager of the Gibson- 


Snow Co., Inc., wholesale druggists, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COM PANY 


announces its New York 
offices and studios with 
MR. ARTHUR B.SULLIVAN 
as Vice-President. 


MR. SULLIVAN has created 
and directed many of the 
most successful national 
advertising campaigns. 


A staff of internationally 
known artists in New York 
and Chicago is under his 
direction. 


PRED 


eAdvertising Illustrations 


New York QQ) Chicago 
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IVES AMUSEMENTS MORE THAN 
' THE LATIN AME RICAN? 





SES 





“No One”—Is Your Chorus 


IGHT! That is why CINE- 

R MUNDIAL, the monthly “Pass- 

ing Show” of Amusements— 

Color—Pictures—Fashion, has been 

A, intrenched in the affections of Latin- 
America since it was founded five 


years ago. CINE-MUNDIAL covers 


; : world-wide: 
j 
/ 1 MOTION PICTURES FASHION 
THE DRAMA BULL FIGHTS 
VAUDEVILLE SPORTS 
AVIATION THE CIRCUS 
THE OPERA 
S your dealer organization per- 
fected in Latin-America? Do you 
want to talk directly to the con- 
sumer? 
Founded in 1915 Do it through CINE-MUNDIAL. 
by the Publishers , 
© or moving Picture Ihe consumer not only reads CINE- 
World MUNDIAL, but looks up to it. 
Local newspapers and magazines look 
Write for details for it eagerly. Its prestige cannot be 
on matched. 
“Your Best 
7 Latin-American 
= Salesman” 


a: ie CINELNDIAL 


CHALMERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2 516 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Line You Will 
Find a Telephone 
Directory Beside 
Every Telephone 







1,518,000 telephones in New York 
State and Northern New Jersey and 
1,518,000 telephone directories be- 
side them. 


These directories are consulted 


7,360,000 times daily. 


That’s why more than 9,200 adver- 
tisers use them. 


You should too. 





NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
P. W. ELDRIDGE, Sales Mgr., Dir. Advtg. 
15 Dey Street, New York Telephone Cortlandt 12000 
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re of illustrations is ap- 
pearing in farm publications, 
over the signature of The Cleve- 
land Tractor . Company, for 
“Cletrac,” a sturdy farm mule, 
made of steel and rationed with 
gasolene or other distillate. 

We have heard the campaign 
discussed rather freely, by other 
advertisers in the same journals, 
in relation to the art feature. 

Cletrac pictures invariably print 
well, They have a rather dazzling, 
sunlit appearance that is dis- 
tinctive. 

When other illustrations in the 
same magazines show up hazily, 
these Cletrac designs are invari- 
ably attractive. 

They look as tidy as a new silo 

or a well-kept farm garden. The 
blacks appear to have more depth 
than those in competitive advertis- 
ing. 
“What is it about the Cletrac 
illustrations that makes them bet- 
ter than anything we can produce?” 
asks the man who studies all ad- 
vertising, that he may better his 
own. “Sunlight in every line of 
every composition. I can feel the 
warmth of old Sol, beaming down. 
Is this knowledge of what to do 
and how to do it, in farm paper 
illustration, confined to the Cletrac 
organization? I only know that 
their pictures invariably print well, 
and ours, on the least provoca- 
tion, fog out of all semblance to 
the originals.” 

This gentleman admired the 
tractor illustrations because, first, 
they printed well; second, because 
they boasted peculiar, luminous 
qualities, and, third, because they 
were distinctive. 

From a commercial artist's 
standpoint, the three virtues can 
be easily explained. 

It’s a matter of clever con- 
trast. In ‘the parlance of the 
studio, these are “Strong Black 

















Making the Pictorial Contrast 
Sharp 


If Illustrations for Poor Paper Printing Are to Possess an Invigorating 
Quality, the Lights and Shadows Should Be Carefully Studied 


By Commercial Art Director 
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and Whites.” Every design is 
lighted scientifically. 

Only the artist himself, by the 
way, realizes how difficult it is to 
make illustrations in pen and ink 
of this description. 

It is a great deal easier to put 
in than to leave out. 

And, when you study the school 
of art, of which the Cletrac 
originals are an example, you dis- 
cover that they print neatly and 
boast a certain crisp, sparkling 
technique, because of their sim- 
plicity. They are made up of two 
parts: light and shade, that is, 
brilliant high lights and very deep 
shadows. 


MUST LEAVE OUT NON-ESSENTIALS 


This technique necessitates the 
elimination of small detail. 

When an object is “struck” on 
one side, in-nature, by a dazzling 
light, and is in deep shadow on 
the other, two things take place. 
Where the light strikes, the eye 
fails to see the little things. There 
is hilation that prevents it. And, 
in shadow, detail also merges and 
takes the form of solid masses. 

Up to’a few years ago, the com- 
mercial artist was not permitted 
to engage in this simplification 
process, because of a keen and de- 
termined desire on the part of the 
manufacturer to show his product 
in detail. .He refused to leave 
anything to the imagination. 

Now the prejudice is gradually 
disappearing against impres- 
sionistic advertising designs. 

While this concern has no 
monopoly on strong black-and- 
white pen drawings for poor- 
paper reproduction,.the campaign 
in question has been so successful 
during a period when advertisers 
have experienced much trouble in 
securing adequate reproduction, 
that it is well to study the methods 
and the results. 
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MACHINE BROUGHT INTO STRONG 





The light comes from one 
definite direction, and where it 
strikes the composition, detail has 


been omitted. There are broad 
white spaces, representing “sun- 
shine.” Opposed to these, are 


masses of black, but never in 
areas so large that poor ink and 
paper would have a tendency to 

‘grey them down.” 

Clouds and complex sky effects 
have been dispensed with. Figures 
and tractors rise above the horizon 
line, and this is another excellent 
idea, for it throws background 
accessories, such as trees, barns, 
silos, etc., almost even with the 
base of the machine. There is 
nothing to confuse. The tractor 
is the dominant note in every com- 
position. 

Since the background is plain 
white paper, for the most part, it 
has been permissible to use the 
simpler patterns of Ben Day. 
Why is this done? Would it not 
be better to increase the sunlight 
effect by leaving white surfaces 
plain white? 

To supply a slight contrast be- 
tween the sky and the objects in 
the foreground is good artistic 
judgment. It “masses” the units 
of the composition. In reality, 





RELIEF BY SKILFUL USE OF LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 





Ben Day tints, so used, simplify 
the design. It is to be observed 
that these tints are open and print- 
able. Nothing so fine in texture 
as a half-tone screen has been em- 
ployed. Such Ben Days print 
under almost any conditions. 

In one of the Cletrac pictures, 
the shadow from a tree, not 
actually in the drawing, but mere- 
ly hinted at, by a limb and a few 


leaves, throws a _ delicate tone 
over everything in the fore- 
ground. 

Man, machine and field, are 
merged quietly into one plane, 
with the distant rolling hills, 
houses and plowed ground, 


almost white, under the dazzling 
sun. And; all the while, the artist 
has confined his drawing to a few 
deft, bold lines. There are many 
patches of heavy black, placed 
shrewdly against the same balanc- 
ing amount of flat Ben Day tint. 
It is absolutely certain to print. 


PRACTICING ON LIGHTS AND 
SHADOWS OF THE STUDIO 


We know of one artist who has 
specialized in this _ light-struck 
school of art. He perfected his 
knowledge of it by certain ex- 
periments. He first took white 
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Above the shifting 
flood of papers that are 
never twice the same, 
the BASIC LINE, 
Made in U:S.A., towers 
changeless and unshak- 
able, from its founda- 
tion in the bed rock of 
quality. It is at once 
the fulfillment of a 
promise and the renew- 
al of a pledge. 
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THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DIVISIONAL Houses—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, 
Dayton, O, Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. 

BRANCH HOousES—Birmingham, Columbus, Ohio, Richmond, Virginia. 

SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Kansas City, 
Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Salt Lake City, St. Louis. 































plaster casts, of animals and the 
human figure, and, at night, so 
arranged them in his studio, that 
a strong beam of electric light fell 
upon one side only of each ob- 
ject. The opposite was steeped 
in shadow. 

In this way he could study the 
simplification that inevitably took 
place. Sketches were made from 
the lighted models. 

Later on, when he was asked to 
make a series of drawings for 
trade papers, for a truck concern, 
he gained permission to make his 
drawings in the show rooms of 
a truck agency, after hours. 
Again spotlights were employed. 

It has been intimated that 
artists find these illustrations 
somewhat difficult to produce. The 
tendency is to reproduce what you 
see, and the eye is a camera, in 
its way. It misses nothing. One 
artist, eager to arrive at the simple 
technique, found that he could 
only do so by going over his 
original drawings, once they were 
finished, and cutting out detail 
with Chinese white. 

Advertising campaigns, wherein 
mechanical subjects are to be re- 
produced, for poor-paper con- 
sumption, have been literally com- 
pelled to go in for heavy black- 


and-white illustrations. If de- 
tailed drawings were made, they 
would become involved. If you 


want to dominate with your pic- 
tures, if you want to make the 
other fellow’s illustrations seem 
weak and- brittle and anzmic, 
learn the value of sharp contrast. 
When working over silver 
prints, it is much better to use a 
small brush than a pen. The pen 
is treacherously inclined to make 
a great many lines and to “put 
in” everything that shows in the 
original. The brush prohibits this 
and encourages masses of black. 
Some of the most effective 
drawings used for Kissel and Re- 
public motor trucks have been 
simplified light and shade illustra- 
tions. boiled down to the fewest 
possible number of tones. Solid 
black against white paper is pref- 
‘erable to the introduction of a 
moderate amount of line technique. 
In a series now running, of in- 
teriors of a manufacturing plant, 
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the novel idea was used of having 
the artist make his sketches for 
each page at night. The plant 
was operating three shifts, going 
full blast straight through twenty- 
four hours. To facilitate the work, 
large electric spot-lights had been 
placed at points of vantage. 

The moment the artist saw these 
dramatic interiors he was struck 
by the possibility of a unique 
series of pen drawings, with 
solids dominating and only here 
and there a flashing pin point of 
light. 

The flashes provided the inspira- 
tion.. What might have been very 
complex and somewhat uninterest- 
ing, crowded compositions were 
made simple and highly sensational 
by the lighting scheme. 

In another case, a series of ad- 
vertising designs was produced 
after the advertising manager had 
observed a theatrical production, 
with the stage draped in darkness, 
and light concentrated only at 
certain places. 

The cry is for simple copy and 
simple illustrations. But there are 
times when complex pictures are 
unavoidable. They can be made 
simple, through the medium of 
the technique here described. 

Nine times in ten, the inspiration 
for the lighting must be manu- 


factured, thought out, originated 
by the artist himself. His copy 
will not show it. On the con- 


trary it will more than likely be 
in painful detail. 

“T always tell myself,” argues 
a pen-and-ink man, “that it’s a 
sunny, bright day, when I begin a 
composition, and that my im- 
portant objects are in the full 
glare of that sun. And on one 
side of the object there will be 
deep, full shadows. I draw a 
mental conception of the scene be- 
fore I begin to lay in the ink. 

“Another wise precaution is to 
make the first pencil sketch in 
complete outline, and then mass 
in where the shadows are to go, 
by a pencil tint. But I have cer- 
tainly learned that if you want 
original effects and a drawing 
filled with crisp atmosphere, you 
must eliminate about half of what 
is actually there. Nobody will 
miss it.” 
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Few people appreciate the won- On 

& derful volume of business done by who 
the average furniture merchant. take! 

To 


Stores doing $2,000,000 per year are common in 














cities of 200,000 or more population. The average for — 
each of the 30,000,000 furniture stores in this country Th 
is.about $50,000 per year. nav 

No other group of merchants offer such a field for Th 
the distribution of home comforts. Hi 

This volume of business would be impossible but law. 
for the fact that furniture merchants have solved the Al 
turnover problem better than most other merchants the 
and by generous advertising keep their merchandise T) 
moving from factory to warehouse, warehouse to with 
store, and store to home. is al 

The Furniture Record will get your product before ods 
the most progressive among these merchants. the 

PERIODICAL PUBLISHING CO. 

Grand Rapids Michigan Gra 
Member A. B. C.—Member Associated Business Papers Mer 
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A paper with true dealer influence 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 
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Only a few years ago all men ——— ~__ FT 
who buried the dead were “under- 
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takers."’ 

Today the majority are “funeral directors’ and 
“morticians.”’ 

There is no difference other than the title. 

The undertaker was conscientious of his duties but 
unaware of his opportunities. 

The funeral director is thoroughly awake to both. 

His is now as much a profession as medicine or the 
law. 

And in addition he is a better business man than 
the doctor or lawyer. 

The American Funeral Director, the publication 
with the largest proven paid circulation in this field, 
is also the constant exponent of better business meth- 
ods and has been conceded by those who know to be 
the greatest single force in that direction today. 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Grard Rapids Michigan 
Member A. B. C.—Member Associated Business Papers 
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In the Dramatized Sale 
Document Your Sale 
Points Are Classified 


Bert L. White “‘Dramatized Sales Helps’’ classify your 
sale points—emphasizing the strong, putting aside the weak. 


This method produces a finished selling document which 
conforms with the Law of Attention Getting—zgets and holds 
the reader’s interest. 


It drills into the buying consciousness by presenting your | 
dominant sale points from the buyer’s viewpoint with | 
dramatized vigor of action. 


It senses the buying motive—creates desire; stimulates sales. 


You want SALES. We can get them for you through | 
our Dramatized Sale Document. | 


Bert L. White Company 


Originators and Producers of 


“‘Dramatized Sales Helps’’ 
( Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 


Office and Plant: 1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Shippers of Freight Advertise for the 
Comeback of the Railroads 


Nation-wide Advertising to Plead for Co-operation with Our Transpor- 
tation Systems 


By J. G. Condon 


HE robust youngster who acts 
as a sort of infantile sand- 
wich man for the manufacturers 
of Mellin’s Food, enabling them 
to proclaim, “We are advertised 
by our loving friends,” may in- 
sure for them the exclusive right 
to the slogan, but fails to provide 
them with an exclusive right to 
the sentiment. Mothers with 
healthy progeny may pass the 
magic word of Mellin’s over the 
back fence and over the teacups, 
and the aforesaid husky progeny 
may spread the fame of their staff 
of life by their size and their 
prowess—thus excellently adver- 
tising the baby food, but it is un- 
likely anyone, outside the Mel- 
lin’s organization or who does 
not sell the commodity, has spent 
good dollars asserting its value. 
There is, however, a _ certain 
American industry which is being 
advertised in newspapers and by 
direct advertising by people not 
directly connected with it. But 
that is not the only remarkable 
feature. The backers of the ad- 
vertising are not proclaiming the 
Virtues of the industry, but rather 
are seeking aid to make it all it 
should be. 

You ask the identity of this 
lucky industry. The answer is 
simple—the railroads. Suddenly 
awakening to the importance of 
transportation to industrial pros- 
perity, business is now appealing 
to business to help put our na- 
tional transportation system in a 
position where it will be most effi- 
cient. Shippers of freight, who, 
in the old days, went to Washing- 
ton and pleaded against an in- 
crease in freight rates, now are 
urging that they be granted. They 
have had a taste of the railroad 
situation which follows a policy 
of denying the companies a living 
wage and they want no more of 


it. The advertising the railroads " 
121 








have done for themselves is bear- 
ing fruit, they have gotten their 
story over and those they have 
won to their support are now ac- 
tive in waging their fight. 

Just now the most important 
question in the transportation 
problem to the business man is 
that of cars—freight cars in which 
to ship to consumers in this coun- 
try or to vessels waiting at the 
seaboard to carry their products 
abroad. It is not necessary here 
to say there is a shortage or to go 
into the reasons for its existence. 
Suffice it, that it does exist and 
despite the determined efforts of 
railroad executives to speed up 
the movement of cars and the re- 
pairs of those crippled by the 
long, hard winter, the situation 
does not show, as yet, a great im- 
provement. The harbor strike in 
New York and the recent national 
troubles with switchmen, yardmen 
and others in transportation ser- 
vice, of course, has not served to 
help matters. 


NEWSPAPERS LEND ASSISTANCE 


One of the most remarkable 
features of the situation is the 
strong position taken by the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. In March, a bulletin 
was sent members, headed ‘ ‘Urge 
Consignees to Unload Freight 
Cars” and reading as follows: 

“The total inadequacy of supply 
of freight cars already seriously 
felt may not be expected to be 
remedied for many months, as will 
Le readily seen by reading an item 
on the subject in this bulletin. 

“One method of immediately 
securing partial relief would te 
for all newspapers to give public- 
ity to this car shortage and con- 
duct a campaign for the purpose 
of inducing all consignees of 
freight cars to tolerate no delay 
in their unloading, so they may be 





































































hee stop to think just 
why it is that the aver- 
age salesman has so many 
funny stories? Nope—you’re 
all wrong—we aren’t going 
to say it’s because he reads 
Judge. He probably does— 
but here’s the point: 


He kind of figures that every 
once in so often he’s going to 
run into some hard-boiled pros- 
pect whose sense of humor is 
his saving grace—and that the 
funny story will put him in a 
mood to listen to something 
serious, as well. 


Ever stop to think that Judge 
works just that way with a cir- 
culation of 175,000—and an in- 
calculable number of readers? 
Puts ’em all in a good humor 
for the advertiser. 


175,000 guaranteed 
Print order over 250,000 


udge 


HappyMedium 
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sent on their way to serve their 
purpose of hauling freight instead 
of standing on side lines and ter- 
minals for the purpose of stor- 
age.” 

But the A. N. P. A., now thor- 
oughly aroused, was not content 
to stop with this bulletin. At its 
annual convention, at New York 
held last month, the follow. 
ing resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

“Whereas, The prosperity of the 
nation is interwoven and depend- 
ent upon the maintenance and effi- 
ciency of its railroad transporta- 
tion facilities, and 

“Whereas, Owing to a great 
shortage of freight cars and loco- 
motives, and other essential equip- 
ment, which is _ conservatively 
stated to exceed 250,000 freight 
cars, 4,000 locomotives, 10,000 pas- 
senger cars and Pullmans, the na- 
tion is confronted with a serious 
menace to its business, and with 
great delays in railroad operation 
and freight movement, and 

“Whereas, This problem is one 
affecting the welfare of every in- 
dividual in the nation, and one 
to which widest publicity should 
be given, so that more intelligent 
understanding be had of the situ 
ation, so that fair treatment and 
consideration of the problem may 
prevail in the future, and the co- 
operation of all classes be secured 
in its solution; now,’ therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved. That the members 
of the A. N. P. A. secure and 
publish fully the essential facts 
with regard to the car shortage 
and the legitimate necessities of 
the railways, so that the public 
may be intelligently advised, and 
also use every endeavor to co- 
operate in the present emergency, 
in conducting campaigns for expe- 
diting the unloading and dispatch 
of freight cars, and in such other 
proper ways.” ; 

Newspaper editorials, splendid 
as they are, cannot, of course, ac- 
complish everything. A great op- 
portunity to aid is open to other 
industries and institutions. The 
Material Handling Machinery 
Manufacturing Association, for 
one, has realized this, and a re- 
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Impression 


made by this 


JINGRICH 


is compelling and Jasting. It keeps Good- 
year Advertising fresh in the public mind. 


“Ing-Rich”’ Signs will remind the buying 
public of the merit of your product for 
years tocome. Made of porcelain and 
iron, fused into one enduring substance, 
they are impervious to the hardest usage 
and the worst weather. 


Goodyear knows the pulling power, 
attractiveness and durability of “Ing- 
Rich” Signs. Do you? It’s easy to 
become acquainted. A post card will 
bring you information and prices. No 
obligation. 





Ingram - Richardson 
Manufacturing Co. 


College Hill, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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cent bulletin to all members, which 
they are urged to copy and scat- 
ter broadcast in an endless chain 
plan, contains the following inter- 
esting notes: 

“In the United States there are 
about 2,452,000 freight cars now in 
use. These are rolling in trains 
loaded and empty only 9.03 per 
cent of the time. They average 
11.29 per cent time loading and 
11.29 per cent being unloaded, if 
every car is released before de- 
murrage starts. The balance of 
68.39 per cent is waste time, due 
to repairs, switching and unnec- 
essary delays. One hour saved 
each day for each car would 
equal 2,452,000 car-hours per day. 
Dividing this figure by 24 (hours 
per day), it is self-evident that the 
public would have over 102,000 ad- 
ditional cars to use through this 
simple saving of one hour per car 
per day. 

“This may be accomplished if 
every person or company loading 
or unloading cars will explain to 
the crews doing the work that 
every car released quickly helps 
each maker or manufacturer to 
increase his ability to get his goods 
quicker and at less expense. This 
ultimately reduces living costs for 
the crews and all.” 


ADVERTISING IS NEEDED 


It is to be hoped the material 
handlers will not confine them- 
selves to the mimeographed bulle- 
tin. There is a direct relationship 
between material-handling ma- 
chinery and the car supply. The 
crux of the whole problem is in 
the prompt unloading and release 
of cars. Railroad managers find 
little difficulty in making an ex- 
cellent showing in “average miles 
per car per day” except when cars 
are on industrial side tracks, team 
tracks, freight stations and the 
like. Face to face with an acute 
car shortage, seeing his business 
dwindling because he cannot get 
cars, the harassed manufacturer is 
more likely to respond now to ad- 
vertising of material-handling ma- 
chinery than when cars and labor 
are plentiful. 

Many banks and trust compa- 
nies have grasped the opportunity 
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in the situation for them and, 
number have gotten out strong 
institutional copy with the rail. 
road situation and its relation tp 
business as a text. After sever 
financial institutions had appealed 
to the Railway Executives Asso. 
ciation, the organization which re 
cently carried on a_ nation-wide 
advertising campaign for the 
transportation companies, for data 
to be used in copy of this charae. 
ter, the Association had a series 
of advertisements on the subject 
prepared. They were written for 
use by banks or trust companies 
in any town reached by a fail 
road, were handsomely illustrated 
and laid out with ample space for 
the signature of the bank and any 
special line it might desire to in- 
sert. Electrotypes of the whole 
series are being offered all of the 
leading financial institutions in the 
principal cities of the country. 









































THE PLEA OF THE BANKS 


The first of the. series is headed 
“Congress Has Spoken for All of 
Us,” and carries a small sketch of 
a busy freight yard. “Congress 
in the new railroad law,” it says, 
“declared it tobe the policy of the 
American people ‘to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail 
and water transportation.’ 

“Congress also directed the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 
making rates, to ‘give due consid- 
eration to the transportation needs 
of the country, and the necessity 
(under honest, efficient and eco- 
nomical management of existing 
transportation facilities) of enlar- 
ging such facilities in order to 
provide the people of the United 
States with adequate transporta- 
tion.’ 

“Our depositors are to be con- 
gratulated that Congress has de- 
clared its recognition of the con- 
trolling public interest in the ade- 
quacy of transportation facilities. * 
The interest of this and every 
other city is clear. Our customers 
—many of them shippers—must 
have a first-rate transportation 
machine. That is why we urge 
you to join with railroads now in 
working to build up the service. 

(Continued on page 129) 
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—and 2,944 of them sent in their subscrip- 
tions. 


BIG group of America’s lead- 
ing Manufacturers and execu- 
tives were told what 


The RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


is accomplishing for “Better Ameri- 
canism” with its Capital and Labor 
get-together stories and articles. 


Straightway 2,944 of these busy 
men sent in their subscriptions for 
this magazine of Better American- 
ism. 


Men of vision, the big men of American 
industry are reading The Red Cross Maga- 
zine for its constructive ideas on stabilizing 
industrial relationships. 


The RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


Owned and Published Exclusively by The American Red Cross 
1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago San Francisco Boston 
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don’t compute 
Canada’s population 
as 8% or 9 million— 
they double up— 
counting 

l as2 

basing their 

action on the 
TREMENDOUS 
CONSUMING 
POWER 

of the 

Canadian 


people 





Many sales managers 
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—and further 
these same gentlemen 
place copy in 


The Daily Newspapers 


of -Canada 


because they know 

that these constitute the 
NATIONAL CANADIAN 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
possessing high 

advertising and 

Sales VALUE. 


Take this matter up with 
your advertising agency, 
or direct with 


City Population Paper City Population Paper 
Halifax, 70,000 Chronicle Toronto, 547,371 Mail & 
N. S. & Echo Ont. Empire 
Herald & Winnipeg, 255,000 Free Press 
St. Job 90.600 zeit ot Man. Tribune 
. John, . nda ; 
N: B. Telegraph Bogie, §=—- S580 Lander 
imes 
webs, 105,000 Le Soleil Semessce, 94.000 Star 
. Q. elegra 
Montreal, 800,000 -Gazette ey ap » 60,000 Herald 
P. Q. La Patrie 
La Presse Soporte, 55,000 Journal 
Otta 27,4 Citi a. 
Ga . e ioumal Vancouver,170,000 Sun 
Dailies B.C, World 
London, 60,000 Advertiser Victoria, 40,000 Colonist 
Ont. Free Press 3.c . 








FL 

















Advertising Agency, Toronto, Montreal 
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[Another booklet 
hound in 
INTERLAKEN 


Printed by the Houghton Line Press, 
bs ten A 

Bound by ‘pivow Willard & Bro., 
hiladelphia 

E. F. How Lee & Co., of Philadel- 

phia, i of p ened 


in the heat treatment of steel, bound 
their useful handbook, “‘Steel and Its 
Treatment,” in INTERLAKEN 
Book Cloth. This book contains 
information that is of unusual value 
to men engaged in the production 
of steel products. 

The INTERLAKEN bindins’ insures 
its use as a 


reference book. 

























We] N sending out a booklet or catalog 
he bir that you want others to keep, it is 

] to cover it in a way that makes 

ation not only possible, but 

L INEVITABLE. @ Write today for our 

loth-hound booklet, “Getting Your Booklet 

Across.” It explains how your booklet or catalog 

can be made to secure permanent recognition 

and cites instances that prove the ECONOMY 
of cloth bindings. 

INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I, 4 
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Congress has led’ the way. Let’s 
all co-operate.” 

Titles of others of the series are 
“Is It Wall Street?” pointing out 
the importance of railroad pros- 
perity to everyone who owns their 
stocks or bonds, directly or indi- 
rectly, through the ownership of 
an insurance policy or a bank ac- 
count, or has even a sentimental 
interest in some educational or 
charitable project; “Why We Are 
Talking About Railroads,” which 
brings the importance of adequate 
transportation facilities home to 
the business man; “A New Era in 
American Railroads,” a note of 
confidence in recent transporta- 
tion legislation; “It’s Time to Get 
Together with the Railroads,” a 
plea for co-operation between busi- 
fess and transportation industries ; 
and “Do Shippers Need Good 
Service?” with an affirmative an- 
swer to the effect that it is pos- 
sible if the business public and the 
railroads will work together. 

Two paragraphs, the motive of 
the whole series, are repeated in 
each advertisement. These read: 

“Until the railroads have time 
to increase their facilities, help 
them get the most out of what 
they have: Load and unload cars 
promptly. Load all cars to full 
carrying capacity. 

“An increase of two tons per 
loaded car would be the same, 
adding more than 200,000 cars to 
the number available for public 
use.” 

These, of course, tell the most 
important features of the story. 
Cars and more cars is the cry of 
business—the advertising shows 
one way to help increase their 
supply. The advertisements are 
so written that by only a slight 
change in the text the copy may 
be used to excellent advantage by 
many other lines of industry and 
business. 

The Railway Business Associa- 
tion, which includes in its mem- 
bership the principal manufactur- 
ers of railway materials and equip- 
ment, contractors on railway con- 
struction and dealers in railway 
supplies, also is doing its part. 
Not only through its members is 
it seeking to awaken a greater in- 
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terest in the railroad situation and 
the importance of giving the rail- 
roads an opportunity to expand 
and develop, but a special drive is 
being made through Chambers of 
Commerce and similar commercial 
organizations. 

Frank W. Noxon, Secretary of 
the Association, recently made an 
address before the Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvanias Chamber of Commerce 
on the railroad situation, in which 
he urged closer contact between 
the railroads of the’ community 
and the commercial organization. 
It is planned to conduct a general 
campaign with the idea that a 
closer relationship and a better 
understanding between the rail- 
roads and other business interests 
naturally will be advantageous to 
both sides. 


APPROACHES THE PUBLIC BY INDI- 
RECTION 


The Joy-Tarbell Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, which is a spe- 
cialist in lumber for railroad pur- 
poses, recently used a large space 
advertisement which, while in the 
form of an open letter to the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives, 
was a subtle plea for the friend- 
ship of the public for the rail- 
roads. At the same time it gave 
a well-merited suggestion to the 
railroad heads: 

“Under the new conditions now 
facing you in your work as Rail- 


way Executives,” it said, “with 
whatever great trials they may 
bring, it is plainly your duty 
to correctly inform the public 
thought. This task should go 


hand in hand with the establish- 
ment of satisfactory service and 
proper tariff charges. 

“The interests of labor, capital, 
management and the public are 
really one. “Regulation should up- 
build; carriers should co-operate ; 
labor should be intelligent and 
temperate; public thought should 
be turned forward and upward. 
Let’s get together, think and talk 
out our problems, and work to- 
gether. ‘If our first efforts are 
not successful, let's good-naturedly 
size up the situation, all of us to- 
gether once more, and let’s try 
again as often as need be to 
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work out the right solution.” 

The railroads co-operatively con- 
ducted a great advertising cam- 
paign in their own behalf. A di- 
rect result may be traced in the 
splendid response business now of- 
fers, not only in co-operation but 
in advertising to win further co- 
operation. The railroads won lov- 
ing friends and now the loving 
friends are advertising for them. 
Friends of Mellin’s Food could 
not do better. 





Clothiers’ Association Marking 
Time 

The proposed national advertising 
campaign of clothing manufacturers to 
assist retailers to sell clothing will be 
“theld in abeyance temporarily,” accord- 
ing to the decision of the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Clothiers which met at the Hotel 
Brevoort, New York, May 5. It was 
held that the time was not a favorable 
one for such a campaign, the spring 
season being already too far advanced 
for a style appeal and there being other 
factors to be considered. As originally 
projected, about $150,000 was to be 
raised by subscription, the retailers co- 
operating by the use of about $1,000,000 
worth of space. It is said the advertis- 
ing plan may be revived again with the 
advent of the fall and winter season. 


J. A. Potter With George Bat- 





ten, Inc. 
John A. Potter, recently with the 
research department of the Blackman 


Company, New York, has joined the 
research department of George Batten, 
Inc., New York. Before joining the 
Blackman Company, Mr. Potter had 
been with the research department of 


Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, and 
the circulation department of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, New 
York. 





Workmen Prefer Stock to Cash 


Endicott-Johnson employees, under a 
profit-sharing arrangement, last year par- 
ticipated in a division of $2,505,286, 
with the option of taking all cash or 
part stock and part ~— The men 
subscribed to 18,000 shares of stock 
under this arrangement, it is stated, 
which was purchased at a par value of 
$100 per share, leaving only $705,286 
taken in cash. 





With American Writing Paper 
Co. 


Almon W. Spaulding, who has been 
engaged in department-store advertis- 
ing in Boston, has become an assistant 
in the department of sales promotion, 
publicity and advertising of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. 
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Inventor of Hyatt Rolle 
Bearings Dead 


OHN WESLEY HYATT, ip 
ventor of the widely adver 

tised roller bearings that carry his 
name, of celluloid and of other 
famous products, died May 10,at 
Short Hills, N, J, 
He was 83 years old. All his life 
he was an experimenter and 4 
seeker after improved articles and 
processes, and his discoveries have 
played an important part in the 
advance of American manu 
turing. 

It is said to have been his s 
for a composition material out 
which dominoes and billiard 
could be made that led him to 
invention of his roller beari 
and that resulted in the deve 
ment of celluloid, and inciden 
of the films now extensively 
in the camera and moving-pi 
industries. 

His efforts to find the ri 
kind of material--caused him to 
give some study to the principle 
of elasticity.. He was watching a 
sugar-cane grinding machine at 
work one day when trouble Hye 
oped in the bearings. Mr. H 
remedied the difficulty by mall 
the bearings elastic. About 1 
he put his roller bearings on the 
market and organized the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company of Har- 
rison, N. J. Later he sold his im- 
terests in this company and went 
on with his billiard-ball studies. 
He eventually worked out a sat- 
isfactory composition, and _ his 
sugar-cane experiments resulted 
in the invention of a machine for 
squeezing the juice out in greater 
quantity at less cost. 

Mr. Hyatt was born in Starkey, 
N. Y., in 1837. As a youth he 
went to Illinois and became 4 
printer. His first patent, obtained 
in 1861, was a knife-sharpener. In 
1881 he invented a water- purifying 
system which is now in use if 
many cities. In 1900 he invented 
a lockstitch sewing machine with 
fifty needles for sewing belting. 
Altogether he obtained a total of 
more than 250 patents, all of 
which had their influence on 
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It Is a Fortunate Manufacturer 
Who Can Mine His Fuel Supply 
In His Own Backyard 






























They do it down in Alabama. 


At the power plant shown above they have a coal mine 
vithin 500 feet of the boiler room. Modern coal crushing and 
wnveying machinery further facilitates the handling of the 
fuel supply for the six 1200 h.p. boilers. 


Of course, this is exceptional, but among the power using 
industries in the South you will find many things that are 
exceptional and distinctively Southern. 


Because SOUTHERN ENGINEER is the only power plant 
journal that thoroughly covers the South, because for years 
ithas paid particular attention to the power requirements of 
this section, and because it is recognized by Southern engi- 
neers and superintendents as “our own engineering journal,” 
itean serve you most effectively in developing business among 
Southern power plants. 20,000 A.B.C.—proven circulation. 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Members A.B.C. & A.B.P. Atlanta, Ga. 


Publishers of Southern Engineer, Cotton and Southern Hardware and 
Implement Journal 


Atlanta wants The Ad Club Convention in 1921 





















































Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 
66@ HOW me the clas- 
sified of a news- 
paper,” said Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, “and I 
will tell you the financial 
strength of a city, its 
character and prosperity, 
and even its morals.” 


The classified of The 
Washington TIMES, 
which averages over two 
and a half pages daily, 
shows the nation’s Capi- 
tal City to be high grade, 
financially strong, pros- 
perous and morally 
sound. 


The Washington Times 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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American manufacturing — prog 
esses. One of his most recent 
feats was the invention of 3 
method for solidifying hardwoods 
which made them suitable for the 
manufacture of bowling balls 
mallet heads, golf-stick heads, ete. 

Mr. Hyatt was one of the pio 
neers in the development of Amer. 
ican industrialism, and his name 
occupies a high place in the annals 
of industrial and scientific prog- 
ress. 








Publishers of Newspapers in 
" i . 
Smaller Cities Organize 

The United States Publishers’ News 
print Conservation League has been or 
ganized by representatives of more than 
100 newspapers who met in Washing. 
ton on May 17 to deal with the hard- 
ships surrounding publication of smaller 
newspapers. 

This meeting was called, as reported 
in Printers’ Ink of May 13, by W 
J. Pape, publisher of the Waterbury, 
Conn., Republican. 

Mr. Pape was elected president of 
the new organization, and Joseph B. 
Finan, of the Cumberland, Md., Evening 
Times, secretary. Orville Elder, of the 
Washington, Ia., Journal, and W. W 
Weaver, of the Durham, N. C., Su, 


were named as _ vice-presidents, and 
J. R. Snyder, of the Gary, Ind., Pos 
treasurer. 


Members of the executive committer, 
which will endeavor, with the officers, 
to formulate conservation plans, in 


clude: 

Jason Rogers, chairman, New York 
Globe; F. W. Wilson, Newburgh, N. Y, 
News; J. H. Zerby, Pottsville, Pa, 
Republican; H. C. Hoteling, St. Paul 
Minn., former secretary National Edi 
torial Association; George B. [one 


Muncie, Ind., Press; Moses. 
Marshall, Mich., MAS G. £ 
Spaulding, Shawnee, Okla., News, and 
J. W. Smith, Monroe, La., News-Star 


Resolutions requesting ail publishers 
of papers of 50,000 circulation and over 
to reduce consumption 10 per cent of 


Sunday and 5 per cent daily were 
adopted, and half a dozen similar o 
ganizations were asked to help obtain 
legislation “‘to alleviate the evil.” 





H. G. Sabin With Simmons 


Boardman Co. 


Harold G. Sabin, formerly advertis 
ing manager of the Q. & C. Company, 
railway material, New York, has bees 
made office manager of the Simmons 
Boardman Publishing Company, New 
York. 





Staff 


recently 


“Munsey” 
Siggelkow has 


Joins 


John been 


added to the advertising staff of Mus 
York. 


sey's Magazine, New 
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If you want a real 
bloom 
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But you don’t need a campof your 


Canadian Pacific Ticket Office, 
Thos. J. Wall, Gen'l Agt. Pasgr. Dept. 
140 Se Clark Street, Chicage, Mi 
Totephone 


information regards 
Canada on file at this office 





vacation come 
twenty sunlit hours a y aim 


at Lovely Lake Louise 
end soul ext bad. Go colt of line ee eee 


lake—and be gied that | 
you came early in the four months’ summer 


The Canadian Pacific Rockies 
Tun WS get ep carly corey 00 ove Soe blue a 


an iridescent jewel in the rising sun. yt 


Camp in Paradise Valley 


fe tk bet ot ee eae aa 
blankets through starlit nights beside log fires. 


own—t! 
Louse to epen June Sout in Sho haass.of Go Riptne Deley- 
reach by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


June Twilights~ 


where Alpine poppies 


he Chateau Lake 









































Magazine pages, supported by smaller newspaper advertisements—of which this re 
duction is one—proclaim the appeal of @ vacation in the Canadian Pacific Rockies. 


Our organization considers it a privilege 
to have helped to spread throughout the 
United States a wider knowledge of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and of the beau- 
tiful country which that railway serves. 


CHARLES EW. NICHOLS COMPANY 


General Advertising 


Twenty East Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 


v0 NNN 
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‘Water in the Snhawell 


T some time or other perhaps you have 
dipped your pen into an inkwell which ac- 

cidentally had been filled with water. The pen 
made no mark—no impression— on the paper. 
Many letters, though readable, are in effect 
written from water-filled inkwells. ‘They fail to 
“register” with the reader. They lack the character 
which only crisp, fine-textured paper like Systems 
Bond can give to a letter. . 
It is sheer pleasure to feel—to crackle—to sna 
a bond paper like Systems. It is quality all 
through. This comes, naturally, from its content 
of rag and from careful seasoning by loft-drying. 
Systems Bond sells at a reasonable price and its 
quality never varies. For letter-heads and office 
forms—your printer will tell you about it. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a compre- 
hensive group of papers—a grade for every Bond and 
Ledger need-all produced under the same advan- 
tageous conditions—and including the well-known 
Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper 


at the Reasonable Price 
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A Bread 
Winner 
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Mr. Wallen: 


It is interesting to know that your letter on the “Closed 
or Open Shop” Booklet recently put into the mail has closed 
61 direct orders and helped the cash sales of the institution 
this month about a thousand dollars. 


While this is in full swing, I would like to put a follow-up 
letter in the mail. 


I think this can safely be followed up within two weeks 
Can you write me another “bread winner?” 
JAY FULLER, Sales Manager 


The Roycrofters. 


Advertising copy may educate and entertain but, man-like, 
it must be a “bread winner’”’ first. 


JAMES WALLEN 


Persuasive Advertising Copy 
Study: East Aurora, N. Y. 
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By E. 


HE Albert S. Samuels Co., 
jeweler, does some of the most 
edective and unique advertising 
in the West, and Jay H. Haight, 
who is responsible for that ad- 
yertising, has the happy faculty 
of talking in print, just as the 
silesmen have of talking across 








the counter. 

A few days ago the writer no- 
iced in the Classified Columns of 
one of the morning papers, under 
the heading Lost and Found, this 
advertisement : 


LOST AND FOUND 

UNDER this column the Albert S. Sam- 
uels Co., Jewelers, 895 Market st., 
will insert a notice of any worthy 
article of jewelry which you may lose 
or find without charge. Phone mes- 
sages will not be taken. Call in per- 
son. Articles recovered will be 
turned over to the owner upon proper 
identification and any rewards will be 
paid the finder according to the wishes 
of the loser. 


Curious to know just what re- 
sponse this was meeting with, a 
glance down the column revealed 
the following: 


FOUND—Fine Diamond Platinum Bar 
upon 


Pin; owner may have same 
proper identification. The ALBERT 
S. SAMUELS CO., Jewelers, 895 


Market st. © 

FOUND—On San Bruno road, a pair 
of Solid Gold Tortoise Shell Glasses. 
spac of the ALBERT S. SAM- 
UELS CO., Jewelers, 895 Market st. 

FOUND—Diamond, Ruby Platinum Bar 
Pin. Owner may have same_upon 
proper identification at the ALBERT 
S. SAMUELS CO., Jewelers, 895 
Market st. 

LOST—Hand-painted Porcelain Minia- 
ture Brooch; lost in Shreve building; 
$5 reward. Return to the ALBER 
S. SAMUELS CO., Jewelers. 

LOST—Gold Bracelet Watch, octagon 

shape, “Auley” on nas, on ferry- 
boat or station; reward Return to 
the ALBERT 'S. SAMUELS co., 
ewelers. 
ST—Gold Bar Pin set with diamonds 
and six pearls; keepsake; reward. 
The ALBERT S. SAMUELS co., 
Jewelers, 895 Market st. 


Well, of course, there was some 
idea back of it. In a little talk 


A Jeweler Pays for Advertising 
Lost Articles 


Lost and Found Bureau Developed as a Means to Build Good Will 
Sherwood 


‘The 


I had with Mr. Haight, he said : 

“The idea just came to me in 
the night and I thought it was 
good enough to try at once. It 
has been running just one week, 
and so far it has been all that I 
expected. Just what did I hope 
to do? I will tell you.’ 

And he did. Then he said, 
“I’m going to tell everyone who 
cares to know. In fact, I’m going 
to write the advertisement this 
morning. It will appear in next 
Sunday’s paper.” 

The writer waited for the Sun- 
day paper, and found that Mr. 
Haight had told the thousands of 
readers the story in almost the 
identical words he had used when 
conversing with the questioner in 
his office. This is what he said: 


“THE STORY OF A WOMAN WHO 
LOST HER DIAMOND PIN 


By Albert S. Samuels 


“She lives on Vallejo street. 
The pin was lost somewhere on 
Washington street. Like many 
people who lose valuable jewelry 
she decided that ‘the chance of its 
being found by an honest person, 
who would try to -find the owner, 
was one in a thousand. She was 
too discouraged to even insert a 
liner in the classified Lost and 
Found column. But this beauti- 
ful pin, containing 19 diamonds 
and 8 rubies, made of platinum 
and designed by a fashionable 
Post street jeweler, was found by 
an honest person. This lady, who 
lives on Washington _ street, 
searched the Want Ad columns of 
Chronicle for an ad of the 
owner. She did not find it, but 
she found our announcement that 
we would = advertise without 
charge articles of jewelry lost or 
found. She brought it to us. We 
inserted a brief announcement of 
the finding of a diamond and ruby 
bar pin and were happy a few 
days later to have a lady come 
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A GOOD MOVE 


As you’ve probably heard, we 
have moved to 246 Fifth Avenue. 
We are very proud of our new 
place, and every one tells us we 
ought to be. A prominent pur- 
veyor of art—not on our staff— 
says it’s the best designed studio 
suite he’s ever seen. 


WE have the entire sixth floor 
of the building on the south- 
west corner of 28th Street, 
whence we can—and frequently 
do—look out and see many of 
our old friends in the neighbor- 
ing agencies. 


WHEN you come into our re- 
ception hall from the elevator, 
you are, geographically speaking, 
bounded on the east by Lows 
Pedlar, and on the north by 
Lowis Fancher, Stas Azoy and 
George Terrell in their respec- 
tive offices. They comprise our 
staff of counselors, to work with 
and for you in the planning and 
preparation of your pictorial pub- 
licity. Ifyou don’t know them 
pean you have at least 
eard of them; concrete ex- 
amples of their ability are in al- 
most every publication now- 
adays. 


FinaL work on your accounts 
is, of course, done in the studios 
ovsuing off the long hall on the 
left. e will visit some of them 
next time. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 


Counselors in Art 


246 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Phone, Madison Square 511 
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forward and describe it in detail, 
Now the owner has her valuable 
pin back. 

“This is an invitation to those 
who find a worthy article of 
jewelry to permit us to help in re. 
storing it to the loser. It is al- 
most a tragedy sometimes when a 
piece of jewelry is lost. Many 
times it is the cherished gift of a 
departed loved one. It may rep 
resent to the owner ten times its 
value to the finder. We all ought 
to be more conscientious in trying 
to restore lost articles. It’s a 
strange twist in human nature 
that many people who wouldn't 
take a penny that did not belong 
to them will make no effort to 
restore an article which they find, 
Yet the city is full of those who 
do wish to restore the things they 
find. It is our desire to help both 
classes, finders and losers. We 
run the items in the classified 
columns daily, without charge to 
the individual. We take care of 
the article for the finder pending 
its restoration. We insist upon 
complete 
only the real owner may claim it. 
Those who lose jewelry may take 
advantage of the service as well 
as those who find jewelry. 

“Just now we have another 
diamond bar pin, worth several 
hundred dollars, which we have 
advertised and which no one has 
claimed. We cannot describe it 
more minutely, for fear it may 
be claimed by someone other than 
the owner. But whoever has re- 
cently lost a valuable platinum 
and diamond bar pin should ask 
about this. Now for our motive, 
for most people are not satisfied 
with an announcement of _ this 
kind unless they understand the 
motive behind it. In the first 
place it gives us pleasure to make 
people happy. This in spite of 
the old saying ‘Business is Busi- 
ness. Nothing more false was 
ever said, Business is not business. 
Business is business and morais 
and kindness and everything else, 
in these days. And the best pbusi- 
ness is not always the most sel- 
fish by a long shot. 

“But aside from the sentimental 
side, which is a definite factor, 
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Great Story Posters 


MONG the finest pictures, in a poster sense, 
ever painted were the great wall-papers de- 
signed by David for Napoleon. 


4 Over immense areas were spread appealing story 
pictures, in the very manner now accomplished 


on the bill-boards. 


§ The Commercial Poster Company of Cleveland 
is making posters as representative of the Ameri- 
can art of today as David’s were typical French 
art of the Empire. ; 


§ The Commercial Poster Company has the repu- 
tation of making some of the most engaging post- 
ers exhibited on the highways. 


§ Your request for estimates and information will 
have the interested attention of the President of 
this house. 


The Commercial Poster Co. 


A. R. McCandlish, President 
6545 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, O. 
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we hope to profit by the gratitude 
and the good will of those we 
assist. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that a woman whose dia- 
mond is restored through our as- 
sistance will have some good 
things to say about us. And the 
good things that people say about 
us are responsible for our busi- 
ness success. Also we may oc- 
casionally pick up a job of repair- 
ing. Lost jewelry is frequently 
stepped upon or damaged. We 
have an extensive and fairly effi- 
cient manufacturing and repair 
department to take care of such 
damaged jewelry. If you lose or 
find jewelry look in the Lost and 
Found column of the classified 
section of The Chronicle for our 
announcement. If it isn’t there 
come and tell us about it and we 
will put it there without charge 
to you. 

“Tue ALBert S. SAMUELS Co.” 


New York Advertising .Club 
Elections 


At the annual meeting of the Ad 
vertising Club of New York, George 
W. Hopkins was re-elected president 
of the club for one year. 

Frank Presbrey was elected vice 
resident for three years, and Oliver 
. Merrill was re-elected treasurer for 
one year. 

The directors elected are: A. Van 
Gytenbeek, two years; Francis H. 
Sisson, three years, and William H. 
Ingersoll, three years. 


F. C. Williams Dead 


Fred C. Williams, head of the Fred 
C. Williams advertising agency, New 
York, died on May 14 in his sixty 
second year at Brooklyn. Before én- 
gaging in advertising work Mr. Wil- 
liams had been on the editorial staff of 
the Journal of Commerce and the Com- 
mercial, New York. 


Hoyt’s Service Opens Spring- 
field Office 


Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New_York, has 
opened a branch office in Springfield, 
Mass. Arthur Everett Hobbs, who has 
been associated with Hoyt’s Service, 
Inc., in the Boston office, is manager 
of the new Springfield branch. 


E. C. Williams With “Western 
Farmer” 


Edwin C. Williams is now _represent- 
ing the Western Farmer of Portland in 
the California territory. 
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C. H. Gurnett Dead 


C. H. Gurnett, Western advertising 
representative for the Class Journal 
Co., New York, died in Chicago last 
week following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. He was fifty-four years old, 
_ In 1901 Mr. Gurnett purchased an 
interest in the Automobile Review and 
continued as part owner and publisher 
of that publication until 1903, when he 
became associated with The Automobile 
the first of the automotive publications 
owned by the Class Journal Co. When 
Motor Age and Motor World were pur. 
chased by The Class Journal Cco., Mr. 
Gurnett was appointed .Western adver. 
tising manager for the entire group of 
publications, a position he retained until 
his death: 


Chicago Agency Makes 
Changes 


The J. L. Sugden Advertising Co., 
an Illinois corporation, Chicago, is the 
successor to the J. L. Sugden Adver- 
tising Agency of that city. 

J. L. Sugden is president and treas- 
urer of the company and M. A. H. 
Turner is secretary. 

This agency is now handling the fol- 
lowing accounts: Anchor Mills (Len- 
festey Products), Blackstone Shop, Bux- 
ton & Owen (Dilso System of Spring 
Lubrication), Huffman Bros. Motor 
Co., F. E. Foster & Co.; Fifield & Stey- 
enson, Baldwin Perfumery Co., Spauld- 
ing & Company, Kingly Shirt Co. and 
The Washington Shirt Co. 


“Trucks,” a New Publication 


Clifford. DePuy, publisher of The 
Northwestern Banker and Underwriters’ 
Review at Des Moines and the Mid 
Continent Banker at St. Louis, has 
announced plans for a new monthl 
publication to be devoted to truc 
transportation in the Middle West, 
called Trucks. The first issue will be 
out July 1. B. H. Dawson, former 
sales manager of the Globe Macliinery 
Company, Des Moines, will be busi- 
ness manager of the new publication. 


J. D. Hood With Cleveland 
Agency 

J. D. Hood, who has been for twelve 
years in the United States Department 
of Agriculture and IIlinois State Agri- 
cultural Department in research and 
field work, has joined The Griswold- 
Eshlemann Co., advertising agency, 
Cleveland. During the war Mr. Hood 
was a captain in the ordnance depart- 
ment of the army. 


A Good Sign for Industry 


Work gloves made by The Boss 
Manufacturing Company, ounneh, Ii., 
will be advertised in national mediums 
for the first time, commencing in July 
issues. Business paper advertising 1s 
now telling dealers of the coming cam- 
paign. 
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Talk about taking the 
chance out of advertising— 


Everybody seems to be talking about “the science of advertis- 
ing” —how research and investigation will help take the chance 
out of advertising; how tested, keyed campaigns in “test cities” 
can save the advertiser money on his national campaign. 


“selling” your national consumer 
advertising to the entire drug trade 
of the United States and Canada, 
is so small that every drug-store- 
product campaign plan should con- 
tain a regular schedule for Drug 
Topics. Ata cost of $100 per page 
(12 time rate) the druggists from one 
educating Mrs. Jones on the merit end of North America to the other 
of their products, then—when she _ will read the story of your adver- 
goes to the store to buy, Friend _ tising. 
Retailer doesn’t even know who 
makes them, or he’s “just out of 
those brands; take this,” or his job- 
ber doesn’t handle them, etc., etc. 


Well, it’s all good stuff. The more 
scientific advertising becomes, the 
more advertisers there will be and 
the better copy we will have. 


But still advertisers are taking big 
gambles. 


They spend a lot of time and money 


If the consumers of your product 
could be reached as easily as all the 
druggists, jobbers and their salesmen 
are—through Drug Topics—adver- 


Now in the drug field, the cost of _ tising would indeed be a science. 


Drug Iopics 
The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 
25 City Hall Place, New York 


fig Deron . Editor 


VERNEUR E. PRATT MARVIN S. SMALL 
Publisher Business Manager 


FRANK C. THOMAS, Eastern Advertising Manager, 116 West 39th St., New York 
WILLIS B. CONANT, Western Advertising Manager, State-Lake Building, Chicago 
GEORGE M. KOHN, Southern Advertising Manager, Candler B Atlanta 
ROY M. EDMONDS, Southwestern Advertising Manager, Arcade Building, St. Louis 
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If You Make Anythi 
Hotels—Advertise 


The Reason—By so doing you can place the facts about » 
product before the quantity buyers of hotel supplies at the ve 
time they are interested in buying. This is the height of 
ciency in advertising. 


The Book—The CHILTON HOTEL SUPPLY INDEX 
list all makers of hotel supplies, so arranged that a buyer; 
stantly can find any or all sources of supply for any article, | 
will also contain much statistical data and articles of great vik 
to the hotel trade. 


The Circulation—30,000 copies annually guaranteed, divik 
equally between two issues, May and November. This cm 
lation will be proved by A. B. C. audit, as application for ma 
bership will be made as soon as it will be received. 


Who Will Get It—Buyers in hotels of 60 or more rom 
managers of apartment hotels, large restaurants and cafeteri 
stewards of leading clubs, dining car superintendents, purchasi 
agents for steamship lines, architects specializing in hotel om 
struction, and other quantity buyers. 


The List Service—Annual advertisers have the free use of of 
List of Buyers, giving the names and titles of many thousands: 
the leading buyers of hotel supplies. This will be supplements 
by frequent bulletins giving new names and changes. This! 
invaluable to makers wishing to establish a personal contact. 


Another free feature is the List of New Hotels projected’ 
under construction. This shows where buying must be dor 
also gives list of architects specializing on hotels. 


The Ideal Position—This is opposite or near the listing of t 
article you make. When the buyer refers to the listing hes 
the facts about your product and gives you a great advantf 
over the others listed. This is the place for your adverti 


CHILTON CO., Publishe 
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hat Can Be Sold to 
This Reference Book 
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wa [he only complete national publication of this character. 
Forms for the May issue will soon close. 


Send for dummy of Index, sample pages of List of Buyers, 
and rates. 


hemarket and 49th Sts., Philadelphia 
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HE national advertising campaign of 

the S. S. Kresge Company now ap- 
pearing in the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
the Saturday Evening Post is being pro- 
duced by the Campbell-Ewald Company. 


This is another national advertising cam- 
paign in which Campbell-Ewald interprets 
to the American public the high ideals and 
merchandising standards of a company 
that is regarded as an institution in Amer- 
ican life. 


It is, too, a distinct departure from the 
conventional in advertising. 
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United Drug 
Profits Grow Despite 
Increased Costs 





HE total sales of the United 

Drug Company in 1919-were 
$58,338,834, according to its presi- 
dent, Louis K. Liggett, in his an- 
nual report to stockholders. The 
consolidated income statement 
shows a gross profit of $19,567,- 
808. Operating expenses were 
$13,541,606, leaving a merchandis- 
ing profit of $6,026,201. Other in- 
come, consisting of dividends on 
outside investments, profits on 
sale of Vivaudou Company, etc., 
brought the total operating profit 
up to $7,163,677. Deductions for 
depreciation, doubtful accounts re- 
ceivable and current taxes left net 
profits carried to surplus of 
$5,275,004. This compares with 
$4,579,922 the previous year. 

The retail stores as conducted 
by the Louis K. Liggett Company, 
of which there are 215 in the 
United States, showed sales of 
$28,749,981. Twenty-one stores are 
open in Canada, with four more 
to come. 

The actual cost of goods sold 
was 66 per cent of the selling 
price, against 63.91 per cent in 
1918. Operating expenses, exclu- 
sive of taxes, depreciation and 
write-offs, were 23.2 per cent, or 
nearly one and one-half per cent 
less than in 1918. Advertising cost 
$268,279 more than in 1918, and 
virtually all other regular ex- 
penses were greater. Goods used 
by the company cost two and one- 
half per cent more, “but the re- 
duction in the total percentage 
of expenses is not an accident,” 
says the report—“it is simply be- 
cause we increased the volume of 


our business in greater proportion’ 


than our expenses.” 

Expansion has been necessary 
among several plants in the man- 
ufacturing end of the company. 
Extra space has been provided for 
the Seamless Rubber Company, 
New Haven, Conn., so that it may 
turn out hard rubber goods such 
as combs, etc. The capacity of 
the Schule Grape Juice Company, 
Highland, N. Y., is being in- 
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creased so as to furnish a pos- 
sible 325,000 cases in 1920, against 
100,000 cases in 1918. A control- 
ling interest has been acquired in 
the Absorbent Cotton Company 
of Missouri, in order to obtain 
the antiseptic cotton products re- 
quired by the Rexall organization. 





Account With George 
Batten, Inc. 


The advertising account of The 
Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, maker of “Exide” and 
“Ironclad Exide” storage batteries, has 
been put in the hands of the George 
Batten Company, Inc,, New York. 


“Exide” 





I. L. Chanenson With Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


I. L. Chanenson, formerly in the 
printing and production department of 
Critchfield & Co., Chicago, has joined 
the production department of enri, 
Hurst & McDonald in the same city. 





New Agency in San Francisco 


Hodge-Carrere-Taylor, Inc., has been 
organized in San Francisco to conduct 
an advertising agency. The principals 
are Geo. M. Hodge, Geo. A. Carrere 
and Raymond W. Taylor. 


Edward Biel With Street & 
Finney 
Edward Biel, recently with the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company at New York, has 
joined Street & Finney, Inc., New 
York, as a member of the production 
department. 


L. E. Kingman Adds “The 
Nation’s Business” 


Lewis E. Kingman, who represents 
Metropolitan. Magazine and Town 
Country in New England, will also rep- 
resent The Nation’s Business in that 
territory. 


Fitch Made Production Man- 
ager of Lesan Agency 


H. Rhea Fitch, whe recently joined 
the forces of the H. E. Lesan Réver- 
tising Agency, New York, has been 
appointed production manager of that 
agency. 


G. A. Hammer Will Join 
MacManus Agency 


George A. Hammer, formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will join the staff of the 
a a F. MacManus, Inc., Detroit, 
June 1. 
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Street & Finney 
Win with The 


Atlanta Journal 


1920 


New York, April 19, 


Mr. Cuas. D. ATKINSON, 
Business Manager, 
Atlanta Journal, 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear Mr. Atkinson: 


We have had such pleasing results 
from our advertising of Gorton-Pew 
Ready-to-Fry Codfish Cakes in Atlanta, 
that I wanted to take this opportunity 
of writing you in regard to that 
situation. 


I believe that you know that Street 
& Finney’s methods of “taking the 
guess out of advertising” produced not 
only the advertising for this product, 


but ahead of that the product itself. 
Because we started from that point 
that is—choosing a product, we nat- 


urally wanted one that would call for 
national distribution. Our tests and 
studies indicated that the Ready-to-Fry 
Codfish Cakes would be more popular 
than any other, but we weré in some 
doubt as to the extent to which the 
South would accept a product of this 
nature, and consequently decided to 
make a test of one town, and Atlanta 
was chosen, and The Journal chosen as 
the publication to carry the message. 


The advertising in The Journal, plus 
the co-operation which your Merchandis- 
ing Department gave, has convinced us 
that it will be profitable to carry on 
this advertising in practically every one 
of the Southern towns. 


Thank you again fer your splendid 
co-operation. 
Very truly yours, 
STREET & ‘FINNEY, INC. 


H. B. Le Quartz, 
Business Manager 


The Journal Covers 


Dixie Like the Dew 
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Automobile Publicity 
by Tulsa Papers 


A short time ago the Tribune and 
the World of Tulsa, Okla., notified 
automobile dealers that no free readers 
would be given. The Tribune in mak- 
px 2 announcement of this decision 
said: 


“The 





Barred 


free readers which 
have been donated to the automobile 
trade will be discontinued. This will 
not only conserve newspaper but will 
ase to an end a practice that has al- 

ays been, in our judgment, a dis. 
otuniaatien against merchants who ad 
vertise other commodities in the news- 
papers. The dealers in —— 
haye through the liberality of publishers 
been given a vast amount of free space 
with every order for advertising space. 
If other advertisers were to demand 
such a service every newspaper in the 
land would have to triple its space rates 
or suspend publication. 

“The fairness of our new policy is 
beyond question.. Any automobile dealer 
who doubts it need only to ask him- 
self the question whether he would 
give the newspaper publisher a run 
about with every order for a five-pas- 
senger car. The answer to that ques 
tion eliminates all doubt as to whether 
the newspaper that decides to discon- 
tinue the policy of giving away fifty 
per cent in value of its commodity with 
every purc hase of stated value is doing 
RIGHT 


formerly 


Day Leaves Interna- 
tional Film 


director of publicity and 
advertising for the International Film 
Service Co., New York, and formerly 
associated in various advertising capact- 
ties with Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 
has resigned, effective June 1 


H. E. 


Harry 


Harry Day, 


Ramsay in Denver Ad- 
vertising Work 


Ramsay has been made adver- 

The Lewis & 
Mr. Ramsay was 
Hibbard & Com 


H. E. 
tising manager of 
Store, Denver, Colo. 
recently with C. A. 


pany, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Notion Trade Publications 
Consolidated 
The Haire Publishing Company, New 
York, has purchased Notion 
Topics, and will consolidate it with 
The Notion and Novelty Review, be 


ginning with the June issue. 


Shoe Account With Collin 
Armstrong, Inc. 

The newspaper advertising of White 
house & Hardy, New York, designers 
and distributors of men’s shoes, is be 
ing handled by Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
New York. 
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All the Best Plumbing and Heating 
Trade Read DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


F you make or advertise a product that 
is sold by the Plumbing and Heating 
trade, you can tell you story to al/ of the 
best through “Domestic Engineering.” 
That is not a mere statement—1t is a fact 
which we can prove. 

Over 9800 Master Plumbers and 
Steamfitters subscribe for “Domestic 
Engineering” —and that 9800 are the best 
of the trade. 

Very few copies of “Domestic Engi- 
neering” go into basement plumbing 
shops. The readers of “Domestic Engi- 
neering” are real plumbers and Steam- 

. fitters. They own good shops 
with attractive show rooms. 
They are merchants who 
sell, not merely artisans 
who do repair work only. 
The 9800 subscribers for 

“Domestic Engineering” 
\ sell the big bulk of the 
merchandise sold by the 

Plumbing and Heating 
trade. 















_— = om wert and Heating 
407 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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BANKS— 


The Irving National 
Anglo-South American 


and the 


Bankers Trust Co. 


Are three more dis- 
criminating adver- 
tisers who value the 
patronage of visitors 
to New York. They 
reach the business 
man and travelers 
of both sexes 
through the 


Ocean Wireless 


News 


THE NEWSPAPER 
OF THE 
‘ SEA 


Carries conviction 
people of means 

when they are in 

purchasing mood. 


Published daily on ships 
at sea sailing between 
ports in the U. S., Can- 
ada, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Bermuda, Mexico, Pan- 
ama and South America. 


Wireless Press, Inc. 
326 Broadway - New York 


Also Publish: 
THE WIRELESS AGE 























Perkins Advertising Director 
Wm. R. Warner & Co, 


Grafton B. Perkins has resigned as 
og sae manager of the McGraw. 
dill Company, Inc., New York, to be 
come advertising director of Wm. R. 
Warner & Co., Richard Hudnut, end 
the Bauer Chemical Company. Prior 
to joining the army in 1917, Mr. 
kins had been advertising manager of 
the Resinol Chemical Company, Balti 
more, going to that house from the 
Potter Drug & Chemical Corporation, 
Malden, Mass., where he had been for 
six years in charge of copy and of all 
export advertising. During the war 
he served with the field artillery 
and the general staff, in this country, 
in the Philippines, and with the A, E 
F. in Siberia. Upon returning to civil 
life he carried a reserve commission as 
lieutenant-colonel. 


M. W. Shackelford Made Part 
ner in Western Agency 


Maxwell W. — ey is now a 
partner with Russell N. Lockwood in 
his advertising agency business in Les 
Angeles and San Francisco. The firm 
will hereafter be known as the Lock 
wood-Shackelford Co. 

Miss Ethel F. Kerr, who for seven 
and one-half years has been connected 
with the San Francisco office of The 
H. K. McCann Co., is now with the 
Lockwood-Shackelford Company in its 
San Francisco office. 


Finds Hotels for Retailers 


Blum Bros., of Chicago, operating the 
Tri-Tex Kanittin Mills, recently sent 
out 10,000 smal blotters to retailers, 
carrying the message that, contrary to 
an impression that was abroad, there is 
plenty of room in Chicago hotels for 
out-of-town visitors. The ‘ offer was 
made to find accommodations and make 
reservations for those who would state 
their requirements. 

The blotter carried a sales me 
in behalf of the company’s Tri-Tex 
ing suits in the statement that Chicage 
has a thirty-mile lake front, with Tn 
Tex bathers all along the shore. 


London Theatre Advertises 
Here 


Grouped with the theatrical display 
advertisements in New York newspapers 
an advertisement of a play, “Afgat, 
now running in London, has madea bid 
for the attendance of Americans who 
contemplate going to London. Lilt 
American theatrical advertisements, the 
leading lady is the talking-point in this 
advertisement, for it reads “When yo 
visit London see -Delysia.” Of course, 
the explanation that Alice Delysia is in 

“the most beautiful, the most 
about, the wittiest_and the most si 
cessful show in London”—“Afgat’- 
follows. 
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What are you 
in business for P 
Te ANSWER this question you must know 


—teally know—your business. You must 
know its ideals, its ultimate purpose, its objective. 

A business without an organization ideal is 
like an army without an objective: there can be 
no definite plan, no strategy, no fixed policy. 


“What are you in business for?” 


As a result of facing this question and an- 
swering it—as a result of establishing clearly a 
definite objective toward which the business 
should strive—many an advertiser has for the 
first time been able to ive positive and truly 


intelligent direction to his business. 


And a secondary result has been that he has 
seen the need, and discovered the means, of 
reconciling and coordinating ‘the multifarious 
details of his business. 

Sometimes this has effected favorable changes 
in raw materials, sometimes in the machinery, 
methods, or personnel of production, sometimes 
in the nature of the products manufactured, 
sometimes in the type and number of sales- 
men, sometimes in the class of dealers or 
retailers through whom the product is distrib- 
uted, sometimes in the relations with employees 
or with competitors or with the government, 
and often in the kind and number of the ulti- 
mate consumers whom the advertiser hopes 
to reach. 


We have assisted in determining policies and 
have devised methods of putting them into effect. 


The Manternach Company 


Advertising cAgents 












New YorK HARTFORD 
171 Madison Ave. 74 Union Place 











BUFFALO 
100 Morgan Bidg. 
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Mr. Crawford is probably the best informed exponent of § ne « 
modern advertising in Great Britain. A firm upholder of New ' 
the policy that it is the Service behind the advertising cam- J tere 
paign which matters, he couples with this a powerful find | 
advocacy for and a determined adherence to, “truth in § Britis 
advertising.” His organization handles advertising from ff "gani 
the “Service” standpoint, and has an unbroken series of § pecia 
present-day big successes to its credit. it the 


W. S. CRAWOI 


Advertising Agena C 
CRAVEN HOUSE - KIN@Y .- 
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Visiting America 
on May 24th 


Speers W. S. Crawford, Advertising 
Agent and Consultant—London—England, 
who will arrive in New York about May 24th. 


He will stay at the Manhattan Hotel and will be 
happy to give information as to trade possibilities 
ad marketing and advertising conditions in the 
British Isles to those who would like to have a 
talk with him on American-British trade ex- 
pansion. 

One of the many reasons which bring Mr. Crawford to 
New York is to answer questions. American business men 
interested in the possibilities of the British markets will 
fnd him ready and pleased to give information as to 
British trading and advertising conditions, and to place his 
ganization at their disposal for the conduct of any 


pecial inquiries they may desire. Write W. S. Crawford 
it the Manhattan Hotel, New York. 


i Consultants 
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Manufacturer of Metal Castings 
—If you manufacture—, 


| | 
a 5 el a wey 
advertise advertise 


| 


| 
your trade-mark the article 


This is but one of many graphic charts de- 
veloped by us to enable sales executives to 
see their own business and its potential pos- 
sibilities more clearly. 


The Technical Department of Hanff-Metz- 
ger, Inc., under the direction of Francis 
Juraschek, an engineering specialist with a 
broad background in advertising, is particu- 
larly well equipped to work out a plan, pre- 
pare and place copy and advise generally on a 
complete advertising and sales policy for any 
manufacturer of engineering products. 


Francis Juraschek, Technical Department 


Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 


Advertising Agents 
95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Retail 


Should the Advertiser List the 


Price? 


A Retail Merchant Presents His Views on a Much Discussed Subject 


By Harry L. Winn 


E hear a lot these days 

about “institutional” copy 
—and about selling the house and 
its policy to the consumer. But it 
seems to me that national adver- 
tisers are losing their.one best 
bet. It appears that they could 
let the “institution” sell itself by 


inference rather than by direct 
statements. 
You will doubtless remember 


the arguments for and against 
putting the price in the advertise- 
ment. Common practice, I be- 
lieve, is to introduce the price if 
it is a decided feature. The 
price, either high or low, can be 
made a decided feature. I pro- 
pose to show that a statement of 
the price is highly essential if the 
advertiser would get the greatest 
results from his advertising ex- 
penditure. 

The indictment of the retailer 
with respect to profiteering is not 
without some foundation. Com- 
modities that are not nationally 
advertised are often sold at ex- 
orbitant prices. Some retailers 
are prone to take advantage of 
the customer’s lack of knowledge 
of values; they say, “Why every- 
thing has gone up, rising costs 
compel us to charge more.” 
And the customer, being unin- 
formed as to actual conditions, 
percentage of price raise, etc., 
swallows the story and then takes 
it out in “cussing” the manufac- 
turer and everybody connected 
with the sale and distribution of 
the goods. 

And advertising comes in for a 
share of the blame for high 
prices. Many people think that 
the price of a product is “luaded 
up” to care for the advertising 
expenditures—that if advertising 
could be dispensed with we would 
all be rich by what we could save. 

This blaming of advertising for 
high prices is not limited to the 
undercurrent of opinion. A. J. 


Gerrer, of Washington, D. C., 
who gives his official connection 
with the Federal Government as 
“War Department, Surplus Prop- 
erty Division,” has sent a com- 
munication to grocery trade 
papers, in which he advocates do- 
ing away with all manufacturers’ 
trade-marks on the ground that 
they promote wastefulness and 
asserts that the consumer pays 
about 75 per cent for trade-mark, 
label, name, and package. 


SPREADING A FALLACY 


“Pure food and sanitation are 
the two most abused words in the 
English language,” says Mr. Ger- 
rer. “The monopolies and trusts 
have been feeding the public on 
these words for the past twenty 
years until the country has be- 
come insane on the _ subject. 
These two words have been the 
cover under which trusts have 
worked. They obtain trade- 
marks of high-sounding names on 
the most common food. Billions 
and billions of the public’s money 
have been wasted during the past 
thirty years to bring about the 
conditions we have to-day, that is, 
living out of cans and fancy pack- 
ages. These names and 
trade-marks have nothing in com- 
mon with the article itself. They 
_are in reality only a license, issued 
to large firms and corporations to 
hoodwink and rob the public, not 
only by excess profits but by 
wasting millions of the people’s 
money on fancy packages, bill- 
boards; street cars and _ litho- 
graphed pamphlet advertisements, 
all of which mean nothing but ex- 
travagance and waste, which is 
added ‘to the cost of the com- 
The consumer pays it 


This propaganda being issued 
from semi-official sources 1s 
bound to gain weight, if. pub- 
lished, quoted and republished. 
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Don't 

Let em 
Tell Ya 
Diffrunt 


D. T. is not an artist, friend, 
But it “draws,” I will confess; 
It draws results, and m the end, 
Results will bring SUCCESS. 


DRUG TOPICS 
Forms for July Close 
June Tenth 


Representiag : 
Y Oral Hygieve State-Lake 
Ruilding 
Chicago 
Illinois 


Good Hardware 
Mailbag 
Drug Topics 
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Underwear & Hosiery 
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And again, the manufacturer 
of a well-known display counter 
for retail grocers is carrying ad. 
vertisements in grocer trade jour- 
nals advocating the sale of goods 
in bulk. Here is a quotation 
from the last advertisement: 
“You save the price of fancy 
printed labels on package goods 
and become more of a merchant 
by selling goods on their merits 
and not on the beauty of the 
package.” 

This sort of stuff has a great 
deal of weight with people who 


| haven’t given serious thought to 


the matter. 

Sometimes one has the oppor- 
tunity to wake them up. I took 
advantage of just such an oppor- 
tunity yesterday. I am in the re- 
tail business, and the other day a 
customer of mine walked in 
carrying a rake that he had just 
purchased at a local hardware 
store. On the way over to my 
place he had stopped to talk, and 
the conversation led to the price 
he had paid for the rake. He 
and his companion were talking 
about high prices and the “out- 
rageous conditions” in general, 
while they made a-thorough ex- 
amination of the rake. They 
both agreed that it was “exactly 
the same kind that used to cost 
twenty-five cents.” The present 


| retail price was indicated on the 


handle of the rake as _seventy- 


| five cents—the cost price being set 


down in code as “EG.” Further 
examination of the rake showed 
that another price had _ been 
erased, but still was legible. The 
clerk hadn’t done a good job and 
they read thirty-five cents—“EG.” 
The customer was pretty mad and 
very much disgusted by the time 
he had reached my place. He 
said that he “didn’t mind paying 
a price that allowed a legitimate 
profit, but objected to being 
robbed.” : 

And yesterday he came in again 
—this time he had a package of 
“Pratt’s Lice Killer” for poultry 
—yes, he bought it at the same 
place; Pratt’s is an exclusive 
agency proposition, and he 
couldn’t get it anywhere else. If 
he was mad the other day, he 
was certainly “hard-boiled” yes- 
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HE story of the wonderful growth 

of the cement and concrete indus- 
try reads like a romance. When the 
Brooklyn Bridge was built concrete 
was used for its foundations, and that 
was about the only use made of it un- 
til the late nineties. 

Now we have concrete roads in 
ever-increasing mileage, concrete 
ships and barges helping to carry the 
nation’s commerce, concrete freight 
cars, concrete factories on every hand, 
concrete houses (thousands of them 
will be built this year), concrete silos 
and office buildings, bridges and fence 
posts, dams and flower pots. 

Recording every step in this vast 
progress—always alive to the newest 
methods, always giving sound advice 
or warning where needed—has gone 
the magazine 


Concrete 


Established 1904. Charter member 
of the A. B. C., charter member of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

What have you or your clients to 
sell to the great concrete industry? 

A letter places you under no obli- 


. gation. 


CONCRETE-CEMENT AGE PUB. CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
30 Church St. 175 Jackson Blvd. 
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The tale of ~ Pat 


ro Circular and \|\®, 
“Form Letter. ie 


Last December, Fifty Thousand Cir- 
culars, each accompanied by a Form 


Letter, started out to Bring To Life a a 
“Dead List” of Fifty Thousand Names. 
These Names had been Treated with _ Pic 
Magazine Publicity, Booklets, Catalogs, uiller, 
| Folders, Broadsides and Circulars for printe 
Many Months without Success. Indeed, cents. 
it seemed as if the More they were wher< 
Treated the “Deader” they became until tects 
This Particular Circular and its Faithful 0 ph 
Companion, The Form Letter, both of you | 
them Especially Prepared for this Task withe 
by the Experts of the Bureau of Engrav- Pil 
ing, INC., set out to Revive this Offen- Pratt 
sively Dead List. poult 
They were Unable to secure Responses in 
from All the Names. Many of them were nght 
Too Dead, but their Efforts were Unusu- chan; 
ally Successful. In fact, Alone and Un- ave | 
* aided, they closed better than Seventeen ea 
Hundred Sales, Thanks to their Excellent 
Preparation. | a 
Moral _ 
Special Analyses and Bureau He 
Preparation can be Invaluable to ‘ 
Your Direct Advertising Litera- don’t 
ture also. wort 
The Bureau of Engraving, Inc. the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota the | 
Artists — a Printers let y 
Advertising Writers Photo Engravers 


Commercial Photographers Color Plate Makers 
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SSSsy Birday. He said to me, “Now 
‘ lok here, how is it that these 
fdlows can sell this package of 
Pratt’s Lice Killer for thirty 
cents when they have their cost - 
mark set down on the package as 
VA ‘—£G” just the same as they did | 
on that Sage ay — + mos I 
pought the other day? Evidently y 
r they both cost the same money Effective 
. wholesale, yet the lice killer is 
i gid to me at but 40 per cent of JUNE, 1920 
Cir. the price of the rake.” 
orm 
— RICE PROTECTION FOR THE CON- 
of SUMER 
with Picking up the carton of lice 
ogs, killer, I showed him the large | 
for printed os One pound—thirty | 
eed, cents. “Right there, Aleck, is OllnoO 
rere where the national advertiser pro- NO ON 
ntil tects you. The price is printed RIS 
ful % plainly and conspicuously that RADE lloPIcs a. 
of you couldn’t look at the carton Established 1875 | 
ask without seeing that price. And 
“av- lll wager you two to one that 
‘en- Pratt’s ads in your farm and 
poultry papers also carry the 
ses price.” “Yes,” he said, “you’re WILL BE 
pre right; I remember when they CONSOLI- 
= changed the price from twenty- DATED WITH 
Jn- five to thirty cents and announced 
en it” 
ont “The hardware jobber,” I re- 
turned, “that sold those rakes had 
them made in some factory and ; 
then stuck his own labels on them. The 
He doesn’t advertise; people 
don’t know what his goods are 
worth either in terms of money Established 1915 
c. or in point of service. He has 
merely turned his goods loose on | 
. the market and then proceeds to 
= let you and the retailer fight out New advertising rates effective 
rs the matter of price. The price is, July Ist. Advertisers contract- 
frankly speaking, just what the ing for space NOW secure ad- 
traffic will bear. And every time vantage of combined circulations 
you buy an unknown, unadver- at a saving of 33% per cent. 
tised article, you are playing the 
barter game with the dealer. He We suggest prompt action. 
makes his selling price whatever 
amount he thinks you will stand. 
When you start out to my a suit 
of ‘Styleplus’ clothes you know in id ay 
Ronce “han you are going to The Haire Publishing Co. 
pay. You know to a certainty Publishers of Dress Essentials 
that the dealer can’t overcharge The Corset and Underwear Review 
you. And it is the same way Corset and Underwear Directory 
with every other well-known, na- Notion and Novelty Year Book ' 
tionally advertised item that car- | 1170 Broadway, New York . 
3 fies a statement of its price.” 
The national advertiser who has | 
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built up a business on merit 

A Few | goods owes it to his customer to 

publish the intended re-sale price 

Hundred Dollars Che manufacturer most certainly 


knows what is a fair retail price 
He owes that protection to his 


will pay for a short film customer who is responsible for 
his business growth. And fhe 


of your product and a | owes it to himself, his stockhold 


portable projector, a and his factory force. For 
; ; uigh prices tend to restrict the 
which in the hands | sale and use of commodities that 
formerly sold at a lower price, 
of your salesmen, Take a concrete illustration, | 
“Wo: can sell a popular, nationally-ad- 
will increase your | vertised toilet soap for ten al 
sales. a cake and make a fair profit, 
: ; This soap manufacturer uses full 
List of satisfied users on | page advertisements in national 
periodicals. The art work is ex- 


request. cellent for that sort of an at 
t vertisement. The copy is full of 
Commercial good complexions, beautiful, lan- 


guid women, and methods of 


Publicity Film Co. manufacture. It’s an excellent 


story and that is all. The price is 


507 Fifth Ave. New York mentioned as “modest.” But 


| “modest price’ means nothing in 
7 | “my young life.” I’ve written to 
Vanderbilt 8232 | advertisers who announced mod- 
ee ee ae ——— | erate prices only to find out that 
» No. 22 of a Series there is a degree to modesty. And 
= [ judge that the average person 
has had the same experience. 
The manufacturer of that soap 
evidently intends that it should 
be retailed at ten cents. At least 
his wholesale price is made on 
that basis. -But here’s the rub— 
practically every dealer is selling 
it at fifteen cents a cake and 
more. The public thinks of it as 
a higher priced soap and is buy- 
ing other good soaps at ten cents. 
The dealers, by charging more 
than a fair price, are restricting 
the sale. And I say that the soap 
manufacturer is overlooking 4 
great big bet when he does not 
publish his intended selling price 
in type conspicuous and big 
enough so that those who run 
may read. 
















Nearly Two to One 


A large Chicago advertising 
agency recently mailed a ques- 
tionnaire to banks, asking what 
banking journals they received 
and which they preferred. 

The replies showed that The 
Northwestern Banker is®* read 





nearly two to one in its territory ‘ What is true of this toilet soap 
over any competing magazine. is true of a thousand and one 
We will send the result of this other commodities. Canned foods 
independent investigation on re- that cost the dealer $1.35 a dozen 
quest. 


in one case lots are being sold by 


THE NORTHWESTERN BANKER some dealers at twenty cents: @ 
ss Phang 2 ~ pee can or $2.40 a dozen. And they 








| are staple commodities, nationally 
' advertised (but carrying no price 
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The 


— K8chkwell Keminder — 


Gives 


PERMANENT! PUBLICITY 


To Your Business 


It provides your clients with 

insurance against overlooking 

important matters—at the same 

time insuring that you and your 

service shall be constantly re- 

membered. 

[yee It is a daily leaf calendar—(twelve 
" pads, one for each month) with a fine 

leather cover to hold two months at a 

) time. 

Engagements noted ahead,—then a 
leaf torn off each day, brings im- 
portant matters to mind at the right 
time. 





Your Advertisement in Gold on Cover 


and also printed on leaves, if desired, keeps you constantly 
in mind. 
SIZE 3x 544 INCHES. FITS VEST POCKET 


The 100 per cent Efficient Desk Calendar 
—Simplest in Form 
—Least Expensive 
—All Utility 


This calendar will go to the 
desk of your client and stay there, 
reminding him of you many times 
daily. 

You may have nine changes of 
copy in red ink at the head of the 
leaves, repeating in order through- 
out the year. 

Where can you buy such preferred space for so small an invest- 
mei -4 mee fraction of a cent a day? Think it over and write 





Calendar Department 


INTERNATIONAL TICKET COMPANY 
55 Grafton Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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HERE are 110,000,000 people 
in this country. 
They buy all of their hardware 


from approximately 50,000 retail 
selling units. 


Every one of these hardware 
selling units receives a copy of 
the magazine GOOD HARDWARE 
every month. 


No one of these selling units 
is overlooked even though it may 
not measure up to arbitrary stan- 
dards of progressiveness. 


If it is engaged in the hardware 
trade—that is enough. 


It is a part of the market—it is a 
prospect—and it represents a 
possible outlet for your products. 


Good Hardware 


W. LINFORD SMITH, Publisher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MERWIN B. MASSOL, Business Manager - - - - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Manager, FRANK C. THOMAS, 116 West 39th Street, New York 
Western Manager, W.E.CONANT - State-Lake Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Manager, A.D. McCKINNEY ~- Post Dispatch Bidg., St. Louis 
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statement), and the dealers are 
not the small-fry corner grocers, 
but the bigger retailers, doing a 
large volume of business, 








If I were the manufacturer, I 
would state my price; I would 
come right out in the open with 
it unless I was ashamed of it. A 
price statement will inspire con- 
fidence and protect you and your 
consuming public. 


New Club-house Considered 
by New York Ad Club 


The Advertising Club of New York 
has under consideration the question of 
— club-house. 

H. Charles, chairman of the “Big- 
ger Tad Better Club” committee of the 
dub, at the annual meeting last week 
said “that it had been the ambition of 
the committee to announce to the mem- 
bership a definite location for a new 
club-house.” “The board of directors 
had,” he said “been authorized to buy 
and pay for a very desirable piece of 
property, but owing to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances the matter was still un- 
settled.” 


x 
Los Angeles Agency Changes 
T 
Name 

The Thompson and Smith Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, has enlarged its 
personnel and is now known as the Sun 
Agency. 

The present organization consists of 
C. L. Young, S. W. Gillett, Eugene 
Swarzwald and Gordon Smith, with Wil 
liam R: McStay in charge of the San 
Francisco office. 


R. F. Holden Joins New 
Orleans “Item” 


Robert F. Holden, who during the 
war was business manager of “Navy 
Life Magazine,” and recently with the 
Washington Times, is now a member 
of the advertising staff of the New 
Orleans Jtem. 

C. D. Miller, for the past five years 
a manufacturers’ representative in 
New Orleans and Louisiana, is now a 
member of the Jtem’s merchandising 
department. 


llott Expands in New Zealand 


J. Tlott, Ltd., New Zealand adver- 
tising agency, with headquarters in 
Wellington, has opened a branch in 
Dunedin, having taken over the 
oy Pet of Bailey & Milburn. 
Milburn and his local staff are 
associated with the new Ilott branch, 
with Magnus Johnson as manager. 
Last year the Ilott agency took over 
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No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 

Just drop your ca’ or article 
into its container, mail 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 


4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















Ronald §S. Badger Advertising 
cy, Christchurch. 


‘The National Magazine 
of Medicine 
used by National Advertisers 


WANTED 


10 National Travel and Health 
Resort Advertisers Who Want 
the Doctor’s Recommendation 


Write for Rates 
The American Journal of ~ 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 


S. DeWitt Clough, Advertising Manager 
4753 Ravenswood Ave., Chicage 
H.R. Saunders, Eastern Representative 
17 W. 42nd St., Hew York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 6758 



























-M; President 


You would like the right man 
to carry to completion 


that big plan of yours 


An active executive with initiative 
—practical experience, integrity, 
skill, who will give you in loyal, 
tactful, willing, cheerful service 


more than 100% 


One with fine appearance and 
personality—able to assist you 
and represent your interests in 
matters of importance here and 
abroad—organize, direct, 
accomplish desired results. 


Worth your confidence—reliable 


Write for credentials to “A. G.” 
Box 51, care of Printers’ Ink. 


| Canadian Made 
Paper Boxes 


for Canadian Trade 


—factory capacity and 
equipment to handle 
the biggest orders 
promptly. 
















system and service 
to handle small orders 
satisfactorily. 

















RUDD PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, Limited 
W. P. Bennett, Pres. 


374 Richmond St., West 
Toronto, Canada 
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When Labor Goes 
Too Far 


(Continued from page 8) 





ing extracts from a_ resolution 
adopted on January 24, 1919 } 
the Boston Cigar Makers’ Unies: 

“*That all the land and work 
shops and public utilities be cop. 
scripted for control by the A, F 
of L. in the interest of all th 
people. 

“*That the hours of work hk 
six per day. 

“*That the remuneration shall 
be one dollar per hour. 

“*That the President of this 
country, the Governors of State 
and Congressmen and all minor 
officials receive the same, as we 
don’t propose to be exploited by 
a crew of office-holders in the 
transition from the present com- 
petitive to the co-operative indus- 
trial state of the A. F. of L. 

“*That the working class take 
over the control of wealth pro- 
duction.’ 

“And please note this final gem 
of patriotism, quoted from the 
same astounding resolution: 

“*We have seen the governing 
power of this country enact legisla- 
tion conscripting millions of young 
working men for the fields of bat- 
tle, and their pay was one dolla 
per day to further war and rwin. 

“And here’s what International 
President Perkins thinks of this 
outburst of Bolshevism: 

“*This is one of the most de 
structive questions that has ever 
confronted the International 
Union. . . . It would plac 
the International Union outside 
the pale of lawful, rational, sane 
organizations. . . . The amené- 
ment should have been entitled 
“An Act to Establish the Bol 
shevist or Soviet Form of Gov 
ernment.” We protest with al 
the vigor and earnestness we pos 
sess against this attempt to fasten 
upon the International Union, 
through the guise of this amen 
ment, a communistic, socialisti¢ 
soviet form of government.’ 

“From this the American pub 
lic will not be astonished to leam 
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scovered! 
by Western Farm *£3 
- —Life 3 





7 


OLORADO and her sister states form a traditionally 
rich market—a market you shouldn’t overlook. The 
farmers in this territory produced, last year, crops valued 
at $1,201,713,550—an average of $6,325 afarm. WEST- 
ERN FARM LIFE has one subscriber in every third 
rural home in Colorado. In Idaho, Wyoming, Utah and 
New Mexico, it averages very close to one subscriber for 


every five farms and ranches. 


The people in these Western 
Homes read WESTERN FARM 
LIFE. In 1919 54% of all read- 
ers renewed their subscriptions. 
Indications point towards renew- 
als of over 65% for 1920 in recog- 
nition of its sterling merits. 


WESTERN FARM LIFE’S 
total net paid subscriptions for 
1919 were 43,136—and it guaran- 
tees 55,000 for 1920. 81% of its 
subscribers are in these five 
states. More than 99% are west 
of the Missouri River. 


Western Farm Life is the only farm paper member of the A.B.C, 
in the State of Colorado 


a Plt 


Denver- Colorado 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. D. McKinney, Post Dispatch Bidg., St. Louis 
F. S. Kelly, 464 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago 
W. D. Shank, Waldheim Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Its Field 
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eA nnouncement 


In order toserve Manufacturers of Auto- 
motive Products in a highly efficient and 
technical manner, we have added to our staft 


MR. ROBERT S. KENNEDY 


as Director of Automotive Copy and Sales 
Promotion. 


Mr. Kennedy for the past three years has 
directed the copy department of Motor 
Life and The Automobile Trade Directory. 
Prior to this he was editor of Automobile 
Engineering. 


; We would be pleased to hear from 
(dvortising manufacturers of Automotive Prod- 
ucts who have an Advertising or Sales 

Problem that needs to be solved 





Tho WILLIAM J. BRYAN Company 


NO West 40*St. 
New York City 


4 





Phone: 8562 Bryant 
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thatwe find it impossible to march 
in step with this sort of organiza- 
tion, When our present stock of 
cigats is disposed of, the union 


label will not appear upon our 
7... / An 
WANAGEMENT AND WORKERS PART 

COMPANY 


Then came the new kind of » 

“dosed shop” and the removal of Art Director 
the whole business to Newark. 
These factories were opened and 
the new cigar-making machinery, : d 
the result of thirty years’ of ex- an 
perimentation, was __ installed. 
Many practical = in the cigar * * 

feld subjected these particular Vy i 

machines to all sorts of investi- isla 1zer 
gations and tests, led through re- 
newed interest in it by the 
labor difficulties in the cigar trade. 
After the removal to Newark, who has originated some 
these machines proved signally z 
secessful for Waitt & Bond. of the most effective 
The a of the whole in- : v 
dustry from the hand to the ma- 

ae og was thus jumped Ey = pene 
ahead by the insistence of the 

local outlaws in Boston, and the pe ications, ” ba ee - 
Union lost the opportunity of | qa new connection. He 
having control of the machinery. s 
Thus, where the individual would consider perma- 
worker on hand-made cigars - ° 
could turn out on an average of | nent position with large 
M0 a day, each of these machines ; 
turns out 3,500 cigars a day, each agency, Or could serve 
oe an exact duplicate of the 
master cigar. In the case of the out-of-town agency, as 
hand-made product, each one de- 
ended on the mood and the at-| art counsel and buyer 
tettion of the worker. In the 
machine-made, each one is an ex- of art work on part 
at replica of the master cigar. . . 
They are not touched by any- time basis. 
thing except aluminum and steel, 
whereas the old hand-made cigars 

were often accused of not being Address 
- as hygienically as could be. 
new machine is said to per- 
form every process of manipula- Albert M. Ross 


tion of the most experienced : ) 
tgar maker. It is run by girls. care Pminters Ink 


The girl h Waitt & 
is factory in “ewer are 833 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


trained in schoolrooms and paid q 
a they learn. Teachers from Chicago. 
State Normal Schools have been 
secured to instruct them in the 
we of machinery, the personality 
of the individual girl is taken into 
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STEEL 
CLOTHES 
LOCKERS 


Write, Wire or ’Phone 


NEW YORK 
MACHINERY CO. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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account and a careful system oj 
training and upgrading is yseq 
Four girls are used for each ma- 
chine which turns out at lea 
eight cigars a minute. 

The demands of a local union 
therefore, against the wishes oj 
their jnternational leaders, e. 
abled Waitt & Bond to increas 
their . production. very greatly as 
they perfected the machine ané 
the method of output, and also jt 
brought them into a much mor 
central location for national dis. 
tribution. In the past, sales were 
mainly in restricted territories, 
that is, New England, part of 
New York State, with some dis 
tribution in Michigan, fair in 
Chicago, and good in the mom- 
tain district, but spotty on the | 
Pacific Coast. The company had 
all the business it could possibly 
take under the old hand basis and 
was forced to turn down orders 
in several territories and to give 
up the Pacific Coast business en- 
tirely. With the machines, Waitt 
& Bond will now be enabled to 
advertise nationally and go after 
the national market, since their 
limit on production has _ been 
taken away. 


























UNION ADVERTISING ITS HAND-MABE 
CIGARS 












In the, meantime, the cigar- 
makers of Boston who were left 
behind formed their own co-oper- 
ative organization. They had the 
chance to do what they had agi- 
tated, namely, take over an indus- 
try, and apparently now they are 
learning what it is like to runa 
business. The removai of three 
large factories from New Eng 
land, of course, left a wide-open 
gap in the market which could 
not be entirely supplied by the 
remaining manufacturers. The 
Union Cigar Makers’ Co-opere 
tive, Inc., jumped into this breach 
and through advertising and ag 
gressive sales methods built up4 
large business. 

At the start it had only a limited 
amount of capital at its disposal, 
a fair amount of floor area, 
forty-two employees.. In a mot 
erate length of time the orgafr 
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What is THE Marpac? It’s a monthly magazine 
devoted exclusively to direct-mail advertising. It covers the 
whole gamut of direct-mail work—touches every phase of it— 
aplains the use of its various mediums—letters, booklets, 
mailing cards, enclosures, circulars, broadsides, house organs 
and the like. It tells— 


How to Write Letters That Win How to Organize Direct-Mail Work 
How to Collect Money by Mail How to Make Booklets a Bonanza 
How to Pave the Way for Salesmen How to Use Mail Salesmen 

How to Use the Mails for Dealers How to Conduct a Real Follow-Up 
How to Edit a Successful House Organ How to Put the Punch in Postcards 
How to Compile & Live Mailing List How to Handle Complaints by Mail 
How to Prepare Mail Enclosures How t Use Direct -Mail in Export 


In short, THE Mai.sac takes those things that have 
been tried and proved in direct-mail work and so presents them 
that you can put them to work in your business—to increase 
your sales and your profits. 


Tue Marsac was started in April, 1917, without a paid 
subscriber and with less than five pages of paid advertising. Today it is 
in its fourth year, has a circulation of 10,000 copies and carries more than 
forty pages of paid advertising. 


. ” 
Tue Martsac has won out on sheer merit. No “pull” or 
“influence” has placed it in the position it occupies today. It has simply 
published the kind of articles about direct - mail advertising that adver- 
tiers wanted— concrete, practical, personal-experience information that 
could be adapted to many businesses. 
The subscription price has always been $1.00 a year. Single 
copies, 10 cents. 
(This is the first of a series of advertisements, designed to acquaint advertisers with the 
tages of using this valuable medium for their advertising. . It is particularly worthy 
ofnote that THE MAILBAG, from its inception, has accepted only such advertising as re- 
lated, either in product or service, to some phase of direct-mail advertising. In consequence, 
in both advertising and text, the magazine has been direct-mail, through and through. The 
advantage to advertisers is obvious.) 


The MAILBAG 


A Journal of Direct - Mail Advertising 
TIM THRIFT, Editor 
1800 E. 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio * 
Eastern Manager—S. M. GOLDBERG, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York I 
Western Manager—W. B. CONANT, 840 State-Lake Bidg., Chi 
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You will be interested  [% 


and tl 


in this Booklet “ mii" [RS 


pers 
throug 
shire, 


t contains miniature copies of some of the 
principal advertisements “planned,” “pre- int 
pared” and “placed” by Smith, Denne & Moore It v 


how tl 
out. T 
Copy has always been a strong feature of Smith, Denne they 
& Moore Agency service, and it is very gratifying to find proble: 
that among other good things said about S. D. & M.—it is and n 
universally recognized that S. D. & M. Copy takes a lead- kms 
ing place in advertising production. ~ 
riority 
Good Copy does, not rest in “Art Work.” Good Copy agains 
does not rest in “Literature”—nor in “Layout Gymnas- Cigar 
tics.” Good Copy is the presentation of the “selling copy, 
idea” in such a way as to carry most directly and most tell hb 
completely that idea home to its objective. Different every | 
problems require different treatment and probably one in Bo 
of the causes of the success of S. D. & M. lies in the union 
fact that the S. D. & M. treatment of advertisements is Union, 
the exact scientific treatment for each individual problem. workn 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


Limited 


Limited. 





General Advertising Agents 


BRANCHES AT 
TORONTO mere MONTREAL 


Lumeden Bldg, London McGill Bldg. 


Paris 
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most 100 employees and new quar- 
ters had to be found. . Many of 
the men in the organization could 
not see the value of an expendi- 
ture in advertising which was sug- 
gested by the leaders, but it ap- 
parently built up a good business 
in a short time. It is said that 
admost every nationality is repre- 
gnted among the officers and the 
workers, and every man is a share- 
holder in the business. A wage 
sale has been adopted and profits 
we divided among the stockhold- 
es, who are made up of the work- 
es. The majority of the direc- 
ors are cigar makers and work 
at the bench with the other work- 
es, A certain percentage of their 
original capital was appropriated 
ty the leaders to be spent in ad- 
vertising, and it was a much lar- 
ger per cent than is usually al- 
] lotted. They sold in three or four 
months over two million cigars 
md the advertising jumped from 
ee Boston to Haverhill, Lawrence 
amd Worcester, and fifty newspa- 
pers were gradually added 
throughout Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts. 
e It will be interesting to watch 
how the new competition will work 
out. The workers have their wish, 
e they have a business and the 
d problems of finding new capital 
8 ad new markets, and the prob- 
|. kms of selling and advertising. 
Their copy insists upon the supe- 
riority of the hand-made as 
gainst the machine product. The 
Cigar Makers’ Union, says the 
copy, “makes it easy for anyone to 
tell hand- made cigars, because 
tvery box of cigars made by hand 
in Boston bears the light blue 
wion label of the Cigar Makers’ 
Union, as shown below. Hand 
workmanship brings out all the 
good qualities of the tobacco. So 
make your gift of cigars an ex- 
ceptional one. It is the care and 
thoosing, not the price you pay, 
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nited that will make it so. Choose a 
hand union-made cigar. Ask the 
tetk to show you the box. Our 

©AL light- blue union label tells the 

id sory.” The copy is signed by 

& Cigar Makers’ Union No. 97, of 





which William Collins is presi- 
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May Be You 


We want a real trade paper 
salesman who is anxious to de- 
velop a publication and then 
direct it. 


We have the publication, and it 
is coming along nicely, but we 
need an executive salesman to 
take charge of it. 


If you think you can handle a 
good live hardware trade paper 
we would like to talk with you, 
but we prefer one with experi- 
ence in the hardware or me- 
chanical field. 


MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


INC. 
512 Flatiron Building 
New York City 














Circulation Manager 
Wanted 


An opportunity. for circula- 
tion man in one of the really 
big jobs in the publishing world. 
Monthly periodical, circulation 
much the largest in its field, 
with a firm hold on leadership, 
which must be maintained. The 
right man must have had expe- 
rience in all branches of circu- 
lation work, and special famil- 
iarity and success with direct- 
by-mail sales letters and meth- 
ods. Initiative, a level head, 
and a co-operative spirit are es- 
sentials. Address 


“L. M.,”’ Box 55 
Care Printers’ Ink 



























Advertising 
Manager Wanted 


BY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 
LARGEST ADVERTISERS 


Clean-cut, aggressive executive, 
of unquestioned integrity and 
ability, is required by large, 
rapidly-expanding manufactur- 
ing company, located in Boston. 
Must have broad commercial 
instinct and training, in addition 
to thorough experience in adver- 
tising. Such qualities as can be 
duplicated by advertising agents 
are quite subordinate to general 
qualifications. Absolute loyalty, 
intelligent self-reliance, capacity 
for increasingly large responsi- 
bilities are prime requisites in 
addition to the special attributes 
of an Advertising Manager. 


In reply state age, education 
and experience, accounting in 
full for time since leaving 
school, and naming salary re- 
ceived in each position. 


Address in strict confidence, 
General Manager. 


Address, P. W., Box 53, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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dent. They are making a strong 
local appeal in their copy befor 
the machine-made product come 
to compete with them. 
Back of Boston” is their slogan, 
and they are makin 
stir up. local pride. 
manufacturers,” 
continue to produce hand-mak 
cigars have stood by Boston,” 
The Waitt & Bond copy, which 
is soon to appear in a list of news. 
papers in the East, makes a bull's 
eye of the product in its advertis 
ing. Nothing is said in the copy 
it being a machine-made 
cigar, but the growth of °fony 
years is commented upon, and the 
actual qualities of the product, 


“Stand 


ga drive to 


“The cigar 
they say, “who 


to ‘its 


method of manufacture, are the 
main talking points. 

When the new machine-made 
product comes in competition with 
the hand-made cigars put out by 
the Cigar Makers’ Union in the 
local New England territory a 
interesting advertising sales prob- 
lem will be presented. What is 
the ultimate outcome of the desire 
of certain groups of labor to take 
over the industry? 
they have it; what are they going 
to do with it? Can the hané 
made unit of production compete 
with modern, massed production 
methods turned out by new me 
Time alone will tell 
but the situation caused by th 
outlaw strike in the cigar busines 
is an interesting one for man 
facturers in every line to watth 
with interest. 


In this case 


Chief Commercial 


HE export press in this cout 
try came into existence a lit 
forty years ago. 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadel 
phia in 1876 was the source of i 
spiration, for that event symbd- 
ized the growing manufacturing 
power of the country. 
The development of these 
pers kept pace with that of expott 
trade, and in recent years has beet 
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Pathe Accepted Standard Rate Authority 
NOW PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Rate Service 


Ss 


nt a ee ee a ee 


NOW READY 


Stalker’s New Rate Service 
*TRADE PAPERS NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES 


NEWSPAPER SECTION. 3)" fe Sites** Bplay and 
classified rates, circulation and distribution, mechanical requirements, etc. 


76 pages—weighs only 3 oz. Price $12.00 per year. Extra copies to 
same address, $3.00 per year. Carry it in your pocket. 
MAGAZINE SECTION. 2 ™2u'%,20d,yscky, fer 

* eral and women’s magazines; 
farm, mail order, railroad, poultry, religious papers and combinations. 
Display and classified rates, mechanical requirements, circulation and 
distribution (a new, unique, and compact compilation). Color and 
rotogravure rates separate. 44 pages—weighs only 2 oz. Price $10.00 
per year. Extra copies to same address, $2.00 per year. Carry it in 
your pocket. 


* Still in pamphlet form, 
TRADE PAPER SECTION, Hy paar ented ts 
same size and shape as above. Out in about 60 days. Price $10.00 per 
year. Extra copies to same address, $2.00 per year. Carry it in your 
pocket. 
Names listed in groups of five—easily read without a guide. Printed on 
bond paper. No publisher’s advertising. 
More copies of Stalker’s are in circulation. More outside men carry it. 
More inside men use it. More publishers subscribe for it. The only 
pocket or pigeonhole service. Quickest to read. Accuracy unsurpassed. 
Order today or ask for sample. You need it. 


STALKER’S UNIVERSAL RATE SERVICE, Toledo, Ohio 
Published by the Stalker Advertising Co. Inc. 
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very great, both in size and num- 
bers. The number of important 
export publications or separate 
editions of such papers has more 
than doubled since 1917, and in- 
dudes both general trade papers 
and class publications. 

Export papers are published in 
separate English, Spanish, Portu- 
guese and French editions. These 
are the chief commercial languages 
of the world to-day. 

The extent to which these four 
languages meet the needs of the 
situation may be gathered from 
the following facts: Out of over 
7000 commercial letters from for- 
eign merchants to American ex- 
porters translated into English by 
a large translation bureau during 
arecent typical month, 47 per cent 
were from Spanish, 33 per cent 
fom French, 10 per cent from 
Portuguese, 5 per cent from Ital- 
ian, 2 per cent from German, and 
the number of letters translated 
fom all other languages com- 
bined, including Chinese, Japan- 
ee, the Scandinavian languages, 
Dutch and Russian was less than 
3 per cent. 

In developing the circulation of 
an export paper, the problem is, 
of course, to bring the paper to 
the attention of those particular 
merchant houses and industrial 
plants which are in a position to 
import or use American-manufac- 
tured products. Quality rather 
than mere quantity of foreign cir- 
culation will be the determining 
factor in such a paper’s service 
to American foreign trade, for 
ten copies in ‘the hands of mer- 
chants who import are worth a 
thousand in the hands of those 
who deal exclusively in native 
products. — Franklin Johnston, 
publisher, American Exporter, in 
an address before the Seventh 
National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, San Francisco. 





Odome With Boston Manufac- 
turer 


_F. Odome has resigned as. advertis- 
Img manager of the Richardson Scale 
ompany, Passaic, N. J., and has 
been placed in charge of the advertis 
mg and sales correspondence of the 
National Packaging Machinery Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 
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Advertising 
Manager 
(Agency Experience) 


Can you use a man with 
twelve years’ experience in 
advertising? 

I know type, paper, print- 
ing, engraving and all pro- 
duction details. I have 
planned campaigns, prepared 
estimates, bought space, 
conducted researches, ana- 
lyzed markets, written copy, 
made layouts and worked in 
nearly every department of 
an advertising agency. 

Briefly, my experience includes 
managing several daily papers; 
advertising manager of ‘a string 
of vaudeville and moving picture 
theatres ; advertising manager and 
purchasing agent for the largest 
mail order installment house of 
its kind in Chicago; and, before 
enlisting, president of a small Chi- 
cago agency. After being released 
from service I directed the pub- 
licity for a Symphony Orchestra 
until the season closed and have 
just resigned as manager of a 
Middle West service agency to 
take effect the first of June. 

If you have a place that a man 
with my qualifications could fill, I 
would like to arrange for a per- 
sonal interview. 

I will consider any salary com- 
mensurate with my ability and the 
future the position offers. 

Address T. C., Box 54, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising 
Representatives 


A new Financial organ with 
large list of banks and bankers 
already subscribers, will be pub- 
lished August 1, 1920. 


We desire to get in touch with 
the best advertising representa- 
tives in Eastern and Middle 
West cities. 


Replies to 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


Care of Printers’ Ink 
Western Office 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Chicago, Illinois 





PERIOD 
‘BORDERS: 


. 

‘A Furniture designer 
and illustrator special- 
izing in fine borders and 
furniture illustrations 
can now accept addi- 
tional work from agen- 
cies or managers. 


Sketches submitted 


“CAE W 
care Printers’ I 








GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 


Sales Promotion Literature 


Planning —Copy and Art — Printing 
Colorgrams—House Organs 
Booklets—Catalogs 


122 WEST POLK STREET 
Phone, Wabash 7316 CHICAGO 

















Prince Aibert Urges Better 
Sign 

Prince Albert of England is an agp 
cate of artistic signs. 
of a dinner on May 1, which marks 
the opening of the summer exhibitioy 
of the British Royal Academy, th 
young Prince told the academy that i 
ought to turn its attention to sign paint 
ing. 

“I would not dare to tread even th 
threshold of the temple of art,” th 
Prince said, “but there is a field of an 
that I venture to call to your attention 

the painting of signs. 

“The revival of motoring has to: 
certain extent revived the highways od 
stage coaching days. Many is the try 
eler who would like to know the nam 
of the village he passes. Why not restor 
the old, beautifully wrought painted 
signs proclaiming the names of the yi 
lages to the passing tourist? 

“It is important that all should strir 
to make life as beautiful, convenien 
and comfortable as possible for all th 
people.” 


United States Rubber Co. Hs 
a New Line 


A new line of products is to be mak 
by the United States Rubber Company 
from “Naugahyde,” which, it is stated 
is a new material recently perfected it 
the company’s laboratories. Tra 
bags are the first items in the growad 
Naugahyde products—a group 
will include suitcases, fitted cases, tid 
cases, belts, etc. 

“Naugahyde,” says the company® 
an advertisement to the trade, “hata 
handsome black surface, and is t 
flexible and durable. The remafi 
thing about it is that it’s ab: 
waterproof, dirtproof, and _ stain 
You can wipe it clean in a moma 
with a damp cloth.” 


Knight Heads Richmond Chi 


M. S. Knight, caverticing manager d 
the hichmonll, ¥ Times-Dis — has 
been elected ahs “E of the 
Advertising Club. 

The club has recently formed a 
ter Business Bureau; also a Wo 
Advertising Club, with a mem 
of forty. 


Will Represent Miami, Fle 
“Herald” 


Frost, Landis & Kohn, publishet 
representatives, New York, have b@ 
made representatives of the Miami, 
Herald.: 


Lockwood Agency Has Sat 
Francisco Branch © 


The Russell N. Lockwood Co, 
vertising agency of Los Angeles, 
opened an office in San Francised. 
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The Golden Rule In Business 


{There is an international leaven of morality abroad in the business world today. 
it is of recent origin and rapid growth. Its potential possibilities for good are 
wlimited, its accomplishments to date remarkable. It is not a new cult or be- 
lief or creed, but merely the application of ancient accepted principles to mod- 
em everyday affairs. It is, in a word, the introduction of the Golden Rule into 
business and it is called “Rotary.”—The Denver Times. 
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| for allt The Magazine of Service 
Published Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 


Bastern Representative CHICAGO Advertising Manager 
Watts W. CONSTANTINE Great Britain Frank R. JENNINGS 
1 West 16th St., New York THos. STEPHENSON 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 


fubseription price: $1.50 in U. S. A. and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries. 
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Expansion of One by one con- 


“ » firmed seasonal 
Seasonal advertisers are 
Advertising stepping up into 
Field the class of those 
who advertise 

throughout the year. Manufac- 


turers who found that advertising 
helped them to sell their goods 
during the regular seasons are 
discovering that advertising can 
also help them batter down the 
barriers between seasons and thus 
make the product a twelve months’ 
seller. 

A star case is that of toys. 
Once it was the most seasonal of 
all businesses, The big end of it 
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was confined to three or foy 
weeks before Christmas, They 
along came A. C. Gilbert and, 
few other pioneering toy manp- 
facturers, who enlisted the aid 
of advertising in establishing 4 








healthy toy trade throughout the 
year’s fifty-two weeks. 

Men’s clothing was once only 
seasonally advertised. But now, 
as far as advertising is concerned 
the seasons have been almost 
eliminated from this industry, 
The enterprising silk manufactur. 
ers have taken most of the “sea 
soning” out of their business 
Reed furniture, once only a sum- 
mer seller, is now bought for the 
sun parlor, all the year round 
And do you remember when the 
automobile business hibernated for 
part of the year? Advertising 
has knocked the winter drowsi- 
ness out of that industry, too 
The millinery people are now 
starting an elaborate campaign to 
iron the seasonal peculiarities out 
of their trade. 

And thus might the examples of 
seasonal expansion be enumerated. 
Other businesses tHat are still too 
seasonal in their advertising ¢f 
forts should profit from these e 
periences. For instance, building 
materials. While it is true thata 
number of manufacturers anda 
few associations in this line have 
seen the wisdom of continuing 
their publicity through most of the 
year, still, as a whole, building 
advertising has been largely se 
The big drive is usually 


sonal. 
confined to but three -or four 
months. 
The campaign is generally 


planned with the idea. of catching 
the interest of the spring builder. 
Close students of the building sit- 








uation claim this is a merchandis 
ing mistake. There are three 
principal reasons, they say, Why 
building materials should be a 
vertised on a twelve months 
schedule. One is that most pe 
sons mull over their building 
plans for from three to five yeas 
before they actually undertaket 
project. Advertising to these per 
ple in the spring only is obvio 

not enough. Their enthusias® 
for the house of their dream 
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. should be kept aflame throughout 
the year. 

The second reason is that the 
placing of building contracts or 
the buying of homes is no longer 
confined to the spring. There is 
such an acute housing shortage 
that people are obliged to build or 
to buy when they can, whether it 
be summer, fall or winter. To 
keep these folks from getting dis- 
couraged, the advertising should 
he kept going without a stop. 

The third reason for twelve- 
months-a-year advertising activity 
is that the repair end of the build- 
ing-material business is an impor- 
tant item. Because of. the difh- 
culty of getting carpenters, paint- 
ers, paper-hangers, electricians, 
etc. many householders who only 
have repair or refinishing work 
to be done are obliged to 
wait until the slack season. This 
means that the work they would 
ordinarily have done in the. spring 
must now be attended to in the 
late fall and winter. If advertis- 
ing is to reach these persons at 
the proper time, it is evident that 
it cannot be confined to any par- 
ticular season. 

The building advertiser, there- 
fore, should enter the twelve- 
months class. The trouble with 
seasonal advertising is that it 
tends to compact the industry’s 
business into too short a space of 
time, and this prevents a profit- 
able handling of the sales. Yearly 
advertising, on the other hand, 
spreads out the sales and gives 
the advertiser a better chance to 
care for his orders. Also by pres- 
sing constantly against the mar- 
ket’s outskirts it often succeeds in 
pressing them back, and this en- 
larges the advertiser’s field. 





Howells’ William “py 
Howells will al- 

Rppreciation ways stand out 
of as among the 
Advertising foremost literary 


figures that America has produced. 
Advertising men, however, will 
undoubtedly remember him as the 
first distinguished novelist to rec- 
ognize their craft and to give it 
a legitimate place in fiction. 

“A Hazard of New Fortunes,” 
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published in 1890 and generally 
accorded as one of the best of 
Howells’ books, is essentially an 
advertising story. It depicted the 
rise of Every Other Week, a sort 
of syndicalist publishing venture, 
in which the comtributors were to 
share in the profits. Fulkerson, 
the publisher, exhibited a breezy 
familiarity with advertising which 
indicates that Howells, himself, 
had no mean appreciation of this 
new economic force. 

Of course, as advertising men 
go to-day the imperturbable Ful- 
kerson would make a sorry show- 
ing, but compared with the “no- 
peddler, - dogs, - book-agents - or 
advertising - men - allowed-in-this 
building” type that too often rep- 
resented the profession in the 
’80’s, Howells’ character was 
long in advance of his times. 

Even in “The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham,”’ written much earlier, this 
great novelist shows that he knew 
something of what advertising, 
crude as it was in those days, was 
doing for the leavening of busi- 
ness. 

Always fighting, as he did, 
against sham and deceit and that 
social snobbery that sought to be- 
smirch the accomplishments of 
shirt-sleeve industry and honor- 
able business effort, William Dean 
Howells is entitled to a lasting 
place in advertising’s Hall of 
Fame. 





**Comeback’’ As an exhilar- 
Advertising 2*'"8 sport, 
knocking com- 

petitors is certainly waning in fa- 
vor. This is especially true of the 
advertising efforts of most manu- 
facturers. Run through the ad- 
vertising pages of any reputable 
magazine and you will find in one 
issue the announcements of as 
many as five or six manufacturers 
making similar products. Yet each 
sticks to his own selling message, 
seemingly oblivious of the exis- 
tence of others. The ‘chip-on-my- 
shoulder” attitude is dying a slow 
but sure death. It has been 
proved that lambasting rivals is 
not good business. As a copy 
angle it has been found a fizzle. 
There is one class of manufac- 
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turers, however, 
temptation to knock is particularly 
strong. These are the makers of 
products, once big favorites, but 
now on the toboggan. The recent 
heavy influx of new articles, all 
strongly advertised, is threatening 
many of the old standbys with 
extinction. Worthy industries, 
through lack of advertising, are 
being forced into oblivion by more 
progressive competitors. 

Through their associations, 
many such manufacturers are get- 
ting together and resorting to ad- 
vertising to save the remains. It 
is in these industries, where a 
comeback is being staged, that the 
urge to fight competitors is ex- 
ceptionally strong. As an example 
take the Griswold Manufacturing 
Co. This firm makes cast-iron 
cooking utensils. With our grand- 
mothers they were extremely 
popular. The modern housewife, 
however, has a leaning toward 
aluminum and enamel ware. Yet, 
for the cooking of certain 
meats the cast-iron utensil is un- 
excelled. 

Here, not many years ago, 
would be an ideal situation for a 
beautiful mud-slinging campaign. 
But in all the Griswold copy you 
will not find a single reference to 
competing lines. The message 
sticks closely to the product’s spe- 
cial uses. It is reasoned, and 
rightly, that the advertising of 
aluminum and enamel ware, far 
from being an evil, can be made of 
direct beriefit to the Griswold line. 
As Printers’ INK has pointed out 
time and again, every manufac- 
turer, no matter what he makes, 
benefits in a measure from the 
publicity of his competitors. The 
advertising of the entire industry 
reacts in the form of increased 
sales upon all those in it. 

We are going to witness more 
and more of this “comeback” ad- 
vertising in the future. Non-ad- 
vertisers are going to find it im- 
perative to use paid space if they 
desire to meet the attacks of their 
more modern competitors. To 
these, Printers’ INK wishes to 
give this bit of advice—when it 
comes to choosing your copy angle 
forget your competitors. 


to whom the 





Save 
Gasolene 
by 
Advertising 


May 20, 19% 


The warning oj 
the United States 
Bureau of Mine 
of the probability 
of an actual 


shortage of gasolene before the 
end of next summer gives the pub- 
lic knowledge of a danger which 
the public itself can avert. 

The United States is using more 


oil each month 


than the whok 


world used in 1885 and is living 
beyond its means, according to 
that official bureau. 


The burden of 


lic the way out 


showing the pub 
of this danger— 


it is agreed that economy is the 
way out—rests upon the shoulders 
of the producers of gasolene. In 
England, where the shortage has 
been felt for some time, the Shell 
Marketing Company, Ltd., has 
found twelve ways to save gaso- 
lene, and has told them to the 
consumer ‘in advertisements. 

It would not be rash, in the ab 
sence of accurate statistics, to 
name the automotive industry as 
the chief cause of the increased 
and increasing gasolene demand 
For its own protection and wel- 
fare that industry should aid the 
gasolene producers in advertising 
how to economize in its use, 

What one manufacturer, The 


Diamond _ T. 
pointed out—“In 


Motor Co., 


this country we 


are using more than 8,500,000 gal- 
lons of gasolene per day, and it is 


possible to save 


25 per cent, or 


2,125,000 gallons a day, if owners 
of trucks and automobiles would 
be more interested in the proper 


adjustment of 
could be printed 


carburetors ’— 
upon the minds 


of owners of automobiles and 
trucks by the combined advertis- 
ing efforts of the industry. 

One maker, the Autocar Com- 
pany, has already revealed its 
ability to understand that adver- 
tising can educate the public to 
do its share. It has within the last 
week devoted much newspaper ad- 
vertising space to a reproduction 


of an editorial 


“Stop Wasting 


Gasolene,” which’ appeared in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. For 
the good of the automotive im 
dustry this advertiser should have 


many imitators. 
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Mr. Charles Frederick Higham, 


head of the Advertising Agency bearing his name, will 
arrive in New York, May 24th. 


Mr. Higham desires to meet a number of advertisers 
during his stay in this country—May 24th to June 
30th—with a view of establishing business relations 
and to become their advertising and sales counsellor in 
Great Britain. 


He is also open for engagements to write three or four 
complete campaigns—i.e., 10 full pages far use in National 
Weeklies or ten newspaper advertisements for adver- 
tisers, to be used in United States publications. 


This statement is in no way intended as a reflection on 
the skill or originality of American Advertising men 
or women. It simply suggests to American Advertisers 
an opportunity to welcome an advertising writer of the 
character, reputation and ability of Charles F. Higham. 


Mr. Higham is paid more money per “word” than any 
other writer in Europe whether that writer is in the 


advertising field or out of it. 


No one can buy his exclusive services either in Great 
Britain or America, but he will be glad to write a series 
of advertisements exclusively for one client in each line 
that appeals to him. 


In Great Britain, Mr. Higham conducts the advertising 
campaigns of the following American advertisers: 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The United Drug Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Ever-Ready Safety Razor Co:, New York, N. Y. 
Wilson & Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Appointments may be made in New York, May 24th 
to 28th; Chicago, May 29th to June 4th; Indianapolis, 
June 4th to 10th. Write or wire E.C. Conover, Personal 
Representative, Charles F. Higham, 50 Madison Avenue, 
New York, telephone Madison Square 1815; or John 
D. Driscoll, Personal Representative, Charles F. 
Higham, 1019 Monroe Building, Chicago, telephone 
Randolph 6600. 
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“Don’t Put All Your | J, B. Reid in Commercial Ap 
Eggs in One Basket”. Field 
A “State” Paper cannot J. B. Reid, recently advertising may. 


do it all. Add ager ot the Otis Elevator Company 
New York, has become business mag. 
ager of Reid, Fletcher & Hart, Ine, 


¥’ CORN BELT FARMER 


Des Moines, lowa 


P.S. Let us saggest a “Staggered Schedule” 








agree that no copy should ever 
Use verses not versified well, 


But there’s one fellow passably 
clever— 


I’m really too modest to tell! 
ADVERSE; 1852 Biltmore St., 
Washington, D. C. 














When you advertise 

IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 
tion of retailers by including a 
schidule of dealer copy in the 


RETAIL efits LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 


advertising illustration and design, Ney 
York. Mr. Reid was connected wih 
the Otis Elevator Company for sy 
years, first as assistant advertising map. 
ager and subsequently as advertising 
manager. He was at one time a mem 
ber of the art department of the Amer. 
can Bank Note Company, New York, 
of which organization he became » 
sistant art director. 


R. B. Stuart With McCall 
Company 


Rodney B. Stuart has joined the Me 
Call Company, Inc., New York, t 
take charge of advertising for th 
McCall Book of Fashions. Mr. Stuart 
was recently with George Batten, Ine, 
New York. 


Gillette Advertises New Razor 


In current newspaper advertising the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company a 
nounces a new product, the “Gillette 
Big Fellow” which--the advertisements 








say is made for “the man who is work 
ing mightily with the hand and brain” 





GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3% x6% in. $10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.00 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 12.50 
Each additional a a ane 
4-page Folders, 6x9 in... J 
Bach additional 7 _ 
FREE—our large package of sample’ 
ERNEST A. F. CO., Printers 
625 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 


G. C. Dawson With Hoover 
Service, Inc. 

George C. Dawson, formerly with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, 
been made advertising manager of 
Hooven Service, Inc., “Hooven Auto 
matic Typewriter,” New York. 


The Engineering Advertisers’ Asso 
ciation, Chicago, has made application 
for representation on the National Aé 
vertising Commission. 











Advertising 
} P Sales Promotion and 
UV Elecuros O Advertising Man 


Can qualify for any posi- 


tion demanding thorough 
knowledge of merchandising, 
mail sales and personal selling 





YOU CANNOT BUY OLR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS | 


B:B SicnN Co...: 
3e1-347 Fifth Ave NY 


~ 


Samples of work his best 
credentials. Is now employed 
but is looking for permanent 
position with promise for 
future. Available immed 
ately. Address L. H., Box 52 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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Rub Your Lamp 


HE genii of Aladdin's lamp ' and 

ring were no more wonderful than 

some of the accomplishments 
which are taking place every day in the 
realm of Printing. And while the former 
is but a myth which makes good reading, 
the latter represents the tangible results 
of much thought and study, the 
paramount idea being to increase your 
business. Write, phone or call. 


Ask for our house organ— SCOPE 


THE FRANK D. JACOBS COMPANY 


“‘Salesmanship in Print”’ 
SANSOM AT NINTH ST. : 3 : PHILADELPHIA 














eacecnacanaems ——————/ 





A National 
Sales Organization 


is in a position to market one or 
two products sold through the drug, 
confectionery and stationery trades. 


Thorough nationa!/ distribution 
and big sales assured. 





A-1 Sales, 
| Box 50, Printers’ Ink 




















Little 


The 


Schoolmastér 


Classroom 


D° we, who build advertising, 
really appreciate the marvelous 
advances that have been made, 
both in the physical dress of the 
profession and in the manner of 
presenting the message? 

It is only by looking back a 
matter of twenty years that we 


PEARS’ ADVERTISING STYLE OF A GENERATION AGO 


can begin to assimilate the rapid 
growth of all our ideas. 

This matter was brought to the 
attention of the Schoolmaster by 
a member of the class, who has 
recently returned from a visit to 
his ancestral home, in a sleepy 
little country town, far remote 
from New York. 

While there, he ransacked sev- 
eral horse-hair trunks in a dusty 
attic. 


He found bundles of m 
of years that have 
Books, also, yellow with 
And he placed on the 
master’s desk a_ faded, 
piece of paper, torn from 
these printed relics, now st 
ly scarce. 
On one side of 
sheet was a P 
soap advertis 
dating back to 
the year 1888. 
First came a 
border, of a reli 
character, repre 
church window é 


interest,” @ 
little choir boy, fae 
ing the reader, in his 
white and black choir 
costume. 

Above his head the 
name Pears was 
printed, and below, 
this utterly incompre 
hensible phrase: 
“And a nice little boy 

had a nice cake of 

soap. 

Worthy of washing 
the hands of the 
pope.” 

A signature gave 
“Ingoldsby Legends” 
as the source of the 
lines. But the cul 
minating atrocity ram 
beneath the _ illustra- 
tion, and read: 

“Insist on having 
Pears’ Soap. Substitutes are some- 
times recommended by druggists 
and shopkeepers for the sole put 
pose of making more profit out 
of you.” : 

The picture was astonishingly 
crude, and the copy primitive. 

Yet, in its day, this was com 
sidered a very handsome adver 
tisement. A white-haired great 
grandmother said as much to the 
Schoolmaster’s. friend. a 
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© AAP OVING. picture theatres have to pick people 
: right off the street and make them come. inside. 
That is why so many of them are using Opl 
Signs. : ; 
They ‘have found that the raised Oplex letters of 
snow-white glass tell the story more forcefully than other 
signs with the additional advantage that they are day 
signs as well as night signs. Besides all this, they give 
the front a certain personality. Theatre managers 
know that Oplex Signs are the most easily read, that 
their upkeep is lowest, and that any design can be 
having perfectly reproduced in raised Oplex characters. 


pe es The same reasons make Oplex Signs suit the needs 
_. of national advertisers. Shall we tell you all about . 


them. 
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America’s 2,000GAS COMPANIES 


These big, active, prosperous public utility 
concerns are busy rebuilding and enlarging 
plants and promoting gas appliance sales. 1 
them throu 


THE GAS RECORD 


(Semi-monthly) 20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
R. O. Jasperson, Editor. Walter V. Turner, 
Technical Editor. Herbert Graffis, Adv. Mgr. 
Eastern Office: 56 W. 45th St., New York. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 3695. Member of the 
A.B.C. and pf the Associated Business Papers. 


OIL ADVERTISING 


Send for sample copy and rate card of 


PETROLEUM AGE 
Regneegate eh aston of ani where 
hic ot Ps th 
paver fo and did tapes canbvetiin. rad 
PETROLEUM AGE (Menthly) 
20 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Eastern Office: 51 East 42nd Street, New Yor’: 


MILL SUPPLIES 


A Profitable A. B. C, Medium for 
All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam. Supplies, Machinery and Tools, 
Desiring to Increase. Distribution 
Through the More than 2,000 Jobbers and 
Dealers in Their Line. Members of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. Address 


MILL SUPPLIES, 
537 South Dearborn 8t., Chicago 











OSTAGE 


tells how to transac 
mail—Advertising, Selling, 
lecting, Catalogs, Booklets, Cir- 


culars, Letters, Office Systems, Money 
Saving Ideas. Since 1916 the*official 
magazine of The Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. 6 mos. $1; 1 year $2. 


POSTAGE 18 East 18th St., New York City 


AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American Cutlery Mfrs., 
6,500 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


1& Park Row New York 


Le Nouvelliste 
of Lyons 


The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. 











Twenty-five. years from. noy 
what will we all think of the a¢ 
vertisements that are running jp 
current magazines? We are ven 
proud of them. We think 
represent almost the best that ea 
be done. 

But is the day to come whe 
even this state of supposed per 
fection will seem poor and mp 
worthy? 

Time is a great stampeder of 
Ego. 

* * + 

“One person at least remem 
bered my birthday this year,” re 
marked a Member of the Class 
who fairly radiated pleasure, a 
he drew a little white, engraved 
card from an envelope, and hanted 
it over to the Schoolmaster, 

“And I want to tell you,” hk 
continued, “birthdays are not 
always remembered. Even the 
members of mv own family forget 
mine. They just forget, that’s all 
You must admit that these Life 
Insurance fellows are smart at 
vertisers. They-- always. manage 
to get in an intimate, personal 
touch.” 

The Schoolmaster: glanced at 
the card. 

It was printed on a_ superior 
quality of board, hot-pressed and 
the type superlatively neat. 

And this was the reading mes 
sage :— 


Tue Mutuac Benerit Lire Iy 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
Permit me to offer you my most 
heartfelt congratulations on your 
birthday. Upon this recurrence of 
your birthday; may I have the 
pleasure of congratulating you and 
wishing you for the year to come 
health, prosperity, serene happr 
ness and all the blessings of peace. 
May these and all the other joys 
of life continue yours for many 
years to come. 
Most sincerely yours, 
L. A. CERF, 
Manager Greater N. ¥. 





Pee 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA’ 


L 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIP! 
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“There’s a mighty nice spirit to 
that,” the Class Member went on, 
“nd I’m frank to admit that it 
made me glow with pleasure when 
Iread it through. It may be only 
good-will advertising, impersonal 
oa degree and all that, but I ap- 
prove, as I say, of the spirit that 
prompts such advertising. Cerf 
knows his business. I sat down 
wd wrote him a_reply—just 
couldn’t help it.” 

“How did he know the date of 
your birthday ? ?” asked the School- 
master; “get it from a duplicate 
of your insurance policy?’ 
“Certainly,” was the reply. “This 
ame in March and my birthday 
didn’t come until—think of it— 
the unlucky 13th of May, but I 
am just as well pleased. It made 
me check up an error. I had left 
the making out of that first, early 
policy to my wife and she got the 
dates mixed. -So the little card 
vrformed a double duty.” 








(. B. Morse, Advertising Man- 
ager, Hare’s Motors 


Charles B. Morse, recently advertis- 
img manager of the Packard Motor Car 
Company of New York, has been made 
gneral advertising manager of Hare’s 
Motors, Inc., New York, succeeding 
john A. Kingman. 





Benjamin Stapleton With Com- 
mercial Artists 


Benjamin Stapleton, for the last eight 
jars with Power, Alexander & Jenkins, 
In, advertising agency, Detroit, will 
jin the staff of Quail & Harper, com- 
mercial artists, Detroit. 











When the East 
Reaches the West 


LOS ANGELES 
EVENING HERALD 
The greatest week-day 

Ar oo 
the Pacific coast 
ILY CIRCULATION 
123,305 
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THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Ageney business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 

















Hide and Leather 


Packing House and Renderers’ 
Machinery finds ready sale through 
its advertising pages. 
Rate Card and A. B. C. 

Request 


136 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ih 


Statement ov 





American fiunberman 


Est. 1873. CHICAGO, ILL. 
National in circulation and omtertal 
po —— fj — cirowlath in 
ion 
og | field; distinctive retail feat- 
**Realm of the Retailer’ written 
from the tield. Adv. rates on request, 











Office Wppliances 


urnal which covers 
of office equipment 


The one 
the fiel 


More than 315 manufacturers making use of 
every 


issue. 2% cents for sample copy. 
417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


New York Adv. Office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 








Shaw Publishing Company 
910 South Michigan Ave., Chicage 








,—House Organs— 





Syndicate Matter 
Special Articles 
Complete Editing 


John J. Lutge 


263 Ninth Avenue New York 
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10,000 Letter Heads $25.00 
Extra good grade bond paper. Highest qual- 
ity printing. Dust proof packages A 100 
PER CENT SAVING AND BETTER 
LOOKING LETTERS. Send for samples. 


Sprinkle Brothers, Printers 
Martinsburg, West Va. 





Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely fastened in 
the binder, by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book, with 
all inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, insuring 
durability. Covered with Interlaken 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 









aye Full Porticulars 
BARGAIN BULLETIN FREE 
FANTUS BROS. 521 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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New York Mail-Order Hoyss 
Merge 


A merger of two New York = 
order houses, Perry-Dame & Co. 
the Standard Mail Order Heal of 
America, has been announced. 

The consolidated businesses will } 
operated under the name of Perry 
Dame & Co., the Standard Mail Orde 































woste of America. The en om 
wi e capitalized at about $3,000, 
The total Caines of the two pon. 5 Add 
operated separately was estimated # und 
approximately $10,000,000. Perry-Dame $22, 
& Co. specialize in women’s wear and le 
the Standard Mail Order House ip Wan 
men’s wear and piece goods. I. Sede — #ter 
will be president of the consolidate open 
companies. Other officers have not ye Pits 
been chosen. detai 
Gaze 
G. A. Snider With Des Moines inp 
Publications pert 
G. A. Snider, former advertising rod 
manager of the Des Moines, Ia., branch in fi 
of the Moline Plow Cemnnene, has been confi 
made business manager of The North Bldg 
western Banker, and the Underwriter dite 
Review, Des Moines, Ia. An 
= 
° ‘ . ‘a 
D. R. Baker Joins “Metropol: § Sts 
” will 
tan St 


Donald R. Baker, recently with th Addr 
Corona Typewriter Company, New 
York, has been made manager of th Wan! 
promotion department of the Metropol posit 





















































WE BUY ANY THING oe ee ee hy 

and 

When you want informa- . X State 

tion on college town Collegiate Special «s 
merchandising or college paper Advertising Agency, ln. 

advertising “ASK THE Most 

COLLEGIATE.” 503 Fifth Avenue, New York the § 

. Established 1913 ane 

creat! 

Chicago Office: 110 Se. Wabash Avense abn 

ADV. 

Chic 

RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED) § sic" 

CHARLES J. HIRT, Managing Director » he 

ELECTROTYPES, STEREOTYPES and MATRICES esting 

Save Duty, Time and Expense od 

Head Office: 185 RICHMOND ST. WEST - TORONTO, ONT. 220, 

Plants at: MONTREAL, TORONTO, LONDON, WINDSOR ie 

REO WRN oe oa RS class 

ADVERTISING al 


FOR CANADIAN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO 


MONTREAI 
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Solicitors selling advertising for trade, 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 








Editoria! writer and make-up man for 
magazine; must have had experience. 
Address, giving details of experience 
and salary expected, “G.K.,”’ P. O. Box 
822, City Hall Station, New York City. 





Wanted first-class linotype operator for 
afternoon newspaper operating under 
open shop plan. Steady employment. 
First-class wages. Telegraph collect for 
details if you are interestéd. Arizona 
Gazette, Phoenix, Ariz. 





Important educational institution has 
permanent position for high-class sales- 
man capable of earning better than six 
thousand a year. Give full particulars 
in first letter. All information strictly 
confidential. Address 607 Lafayette 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A nationally known illustration studio 
would like to communicate with a high- 
grade sales representative to serve cli- 
ents already on their books. All replies 
will be held in strict confidence. 

Studio located in Detroit, Michigan. 
Address Box 232, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—Copy writer. Very desirable 
position open. Agency man preferred. 
All samples submitted will be returned. 
Giye full details concerning yourself 
and your experience in first letter. 
State salary and when you could report. 
Keeshen Advertising Co., Oklahoma City. 





ARTIST 

Most modern printing plant in Memphis, 
the South’s most prosperous city, needs 
a commercial artist with sales sense to 
make sketches and layouts. Must have 
creative ability. Send samples, state age, 

, etc. Good proposition to right 
man. Box 230, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Advertising representative, Detroit, 
Boston, San Francisco 
The Ford News, 

Long Island City. 





Junior Artist in national advertising 
agency to do figure work, lettering and 
layouts. Good salary and training un- 
der a skilled commercial artist. Submit 
samples of work and state salary and 
experience. Wilson H. Lee Advertising 
Service, New Haven, Conn. 





Wanted—A General Manager for Ad- 
vertising Agency. Must be thoroughly 
seasoned and know all detail of the 
agency business, including forms and 
systems. The right man —&. an excel- 
lent . “Eg to get somewhere. Ad- 
dress Box 213, Printers’ Ink. 





I have a small, growing service agency 
and want a man to write copy. I want 
somebody who has the gift of putting 
over his message simply but in a he- 
man way, and can help me on house- 
organs, folders and display-ad work. 
There will be a chance for him to share 
in profits and make his job as big as 
he is. Write to Box 218, P. I. 





The Superintendent of one of the finest 
color printing plants in the United 
States requires a capable young man 
with some printing experience who 
would like to develop into an assistant 
production manager. This plant has 
gained a reputation for uniformly. high- 
grade work and will pay a fair salary 
to a conscientious, hard-working, ener- 
etic young man. When replying, give 
ull particulars and enclose photograph 
if possible, stating when you could 
come. Photograph will be returned. 
Box 231, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING COPYWRITER: Large 
¢ o advertising organization offers 
excellent opportunity to a young man 
who is a versatile writer, and who will 
try to grasp our business aims and meet 
them in his copy. Is much more inter- 
esting opening than usually associated 

copywriting requirements. State 

experience and send samples. Box 

, Printers’ Ink. 










and other publications. Can in- 
their i very iderably 
presenting our sales reporting 
which has demonstrated itself 
the best in its field for securin 
Cost new business, to sales an 
" Managers of mercantile 
ddress, stating experience, 
covered, Commercial Service 
City 23-31 West 48rd §t., New 




























A Real Opportunity 

for an All-round Plan, Copy 
and Layout Man 
The publicity department of a man- 
ufacturing organization of interna- 
tional fame located in New York 
City is seeking a producer of good 
advertising. He need not be a 
fluent writer, but he must show 
evidence of mature advertising 
judgment and the ability to pre- 
pare sane, sensible copy and com- 
prehensive layouts that will visu- 
alize his ideas. 

Our publicity organization is 
growing and this is a real oppor- 
tunity for the man who gets the 
job. - State age, experience and 
salary required. Do not send sam- 
ples of work with your letter, Ad- 
dress Box 228, Printers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUSE ORGANS — PROSPECTUSES 
—FINANCIAL, COMMERCTAL 
WRITING, PRE-EMINENCE 30 
YEARS, GILLIAM’S BUREAU, 'BOS- 
TON, MASS. 








FOR SALE 


Complete Monotype equipment; caster, ' 
keyboard, molds, cases and accessories. , 


TRUAN PRESS, 
63-65 Main Street, Yonkers, N. Y. 


EMBOSSING PRESSES WANTED 





Want late model Sheridan, Seybold or, 


Kraus (Mansfield) embossing presses. 
Send full particulars, including price. 
JOHN A. RHEA, 152 Riverside Drive, 
New York. 
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L. M. Bowman & Company, 501 Grand || 


Ave., Temple Bldg., Kansas City, .Mo., 


sells nationally advertised goods in 
Kansas, Missouri, Colorado and Okla- 
homa. “an handle ‘meritorious lines. 





Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CGO. 
New York City 


Good Printing Reasonable 


Machine Composition, Automatic Print- 
ing Presses, Automatic Envelope Ma- 
chinery. We print anything. et our 
rices. A. H. Kraus, 409 Chestnut St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








“Copy” for sales letters by an expe 
rienced specialist who both understands 
and feels the human element essential 
to the success of direct advertising. 
Proof furnished to any up and going 
concern’ on request. Jed Scarboro, 
557A Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


FOR SALE 
complete newspaper outfit consisting of 
2-deck Goss Press, 16 pages, 10,000 
per -hour; 
Kohler System Cozxtrol; 
Double Drying Press; 
Rolling-In Machine; 
Tail Cutter; 
Shaver; 
Trimming Block; 
Metal Pot; 
Elevating Table; 
Casting Box, Curved Plate. 
All in good condition: For further in- 
formation address Altoona Times Trib- 
une Company, Box 157, Altoona, Pa. 





lel eel aed ol aed okadaic 





Colored Supplement 
Newspaper Press 
For Sale 


Fine rotary press producing col- 
ored supplements, ‘comics, — etc. ; 
six colors; 25,000 4-page supple- 
ments per hour; immediate de- 
livery. BSC, Box 217, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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WOULD A GOOD POSITION BF 
_ WORTH $1.85 TO You One 
It will pay you to read “Selling You can Ca 
Services,” written by a man with years jg also c 
of experience in employing men, Th § positic 
actual letters that were successful i agency 
getting positions for Salesmen, Copy. 
writers, Production Men, Advertising 
Managers, Clerks and Sales Manages So 
will help you get exactly the position = 
you’re after. $1.85 postpaid on § hiver' 
days’ approval. Jordan-Goodwin tised 
38 Jefferson Bank Building, New Yor li 
City. , = 
POSITIONS WANTED Cor 
MECHANICAL PRODUCTION MANAGER did hi 
available at once. Age 27; nine year ment 
agency experience. Knows printing, en § connec 
graving and agency routine and methods or ma 
Box 224, Printers’ Ink. week. 
Artist—Head and figure man, in bed } mal 
and white; some lettering. Could bak § —— 
art with inspirational literature. At M 
present N. Studio; would chang ae 
city. Box 236, Printers’ Ink. $a. 
ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE pe 
All-round advertising agency experience 
in merchandising, copy, art, mechanicak. ag 
Possesses judgment and ability. Colleg tic 
man, 24.. Box 229, Printers’ Ink, Pp 
T 





A woman of education and experience in 
life; who has had academic training in 
advertising, wishes position as assistant 
to advertising manager of firm in or nex 













Chicago. Experience desired rather tha Wit! 
large salary. Address Box 226, P. L W 
ARTIST, now art manager, exper 






enced in figure painting, still life, d& 
sign (color, black-and-white, or pen-ané- 
ink) for books or advertising illus 
tion. Modeling for reproduction. Om 
who can lay out booklets, knows typ 






























and photo-engraving processes. Wants @ % plat 
a position where the opportunity d@ § PY ' 
pends upon ability. Box 223, care of jy “ass ¢ 
Printers’ Ink. teason: 
= " College 
Ye Publishers, Advertisers § %° 
and Printers Read — 
If you have art work to give out an AM 
extra desk space, give it to me and 
take care of your work and my own. AV, 
Have had studio and agency expét ADV 
ence on national accounts, decoration, 
lettering, dummies, layouts, etc., and ASA 
little pictorial and figure work. Opper 
tunity chief consideration. A 
Box 222, Printers’ Ink ter 1 
ee ‘ wr 
Advertising Salesma}} = 
tail, 
Six years’ experience. College eduw tising 
tion, of course. In present posit plans 
with metropolitan daily since 196 a 
Especially experienced in building @ ale 
terial, building construction and band 
trial lines; has increased this class of and 
business 450 per cent in past 1% yea subsc 
Desires position on newspaper, trade depa: 
or technical journal; N. Y. of Phi tiona 
preferred. Nothing less than $300 8 |i.) 
and a reasonable chance to use his ® 
itiative. Box 216, Printers’ Ink. a 
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ART DIRECTOR 
One who is an artist, has ideas and 
can carry them out to finished dawings; 
also capable of handling men, desires 
position in progressive advertising 
agency of New York. Box 221, P. I. 


Advertising Man 
Promotion Manager large general maga- 
gine desires change. Similar position 
with another magazine or newspaper; 
Advertising Manager nationally adver- 
tised product, agency connection or sell- 
ing. Salary $6000. Box 234, P. I. 











Copy and Layout Man 


did high-calibre work for N. Y. depart- 
ment store and agency. Now wants 
connection with first-class agency, store 
or manufacturer. Present salary $75 
week. Willing to prove ability on free- 
lance work. Box 235, Printers’ Ink. 











Master Drug Specialty 
salesman, ten years’ ex- 
perience, thirty years of 
age, open for proposi- 
tion. Box 225, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 
With Exceptional Record 
Wants Southern Job 


Competent advertising manager — six 
years in newspaper editorial, advertis- 
ing and merchandising work wants to 
locate in Virginia or within few hun- 
dred miles of Richmond. Proven ability 
to plan campaigns, write sales letters— 
copy writing and layout work. First- 

executive, 31, married and family 
feasons necessitate finding Southern job. 
College man, American, present salary 
$75 weekly—exceptional record and ref- 
erences. Address Box 214, Printers’ Ink. 


AMT YOUR KINDOFA MAN? 


AVAILABLE to NATIONAL 
ADVERTISER OR PUBLISHER 


ASALES PROMOTION MANAGER 


A sound aggressive business get- 
ter with well-rounded training and 
proven ability. 

Experience covers the field of re- 
tail, national and direct mail adver- 
tising, the development of sales 
plans, the conduct of a service de- 
partment for a manufacturer, the 
handling of a national field force, 
and the complete organization of a 
subscription and criculation-getting 
department for a publication of na- 
tional scope. Perhaps I am your 
kind of a man. Add. Box 219, P. I. 
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Advertising Manager For Sale 


Youth, brains and push, backed by sales 
experience in seventeen states and proven 
ability as advertising executive uring 
past three years advertising manager for 
prominent manufacturer in automotive 
industry. Prefer position with large man- 
ufacturer as advertising manager, but will 
consider position as assistant to able ad- 
vertising, sales or service executive. Box 
233, Printers’ Ink. 





7 . 
AWriter of Automotive 
Promotion and Advertising, at present 
with automobile Trade Paper in Phila- 
delphia, seeks connection with New 
York agency. or manufacturer who 
needs the services of one who has been 
long associated with commercial motor- 
dom. Experience includes writing, sell- 
ing, trade analysis and promotion. 

ONE YEAR’S CASE, $7,500 

Box 215, Printers’ Ink 





SALES MANAGER—Now employed, 
seeks change. Age 39; married; Uni- 
versity and Business College graduate; 
14 years’ high-class experience. Have 
supervised from 25 to 250 salesmen; 
sold personally from coast to coast. 
Thoroughly experienced sales executive. 
No objection to district managership. 
Especially successful meeting big men. 
Absolutely clean record. Present re- 
muneration $6,000.00 per year and com- 
mission. Seek interview with princi- 
pals willing to pay for increased busi- 
ness on percentage basis. Address Box 
227, care Printers’ Ink. 


A VALUABLE 
ADVERTISING MAN 


We know an Advertising Manager—an 
American—now holding a_ responsible 
position with a very large Canadian 
Manufacturer, who would consider a 
connection in the States, preferably the 
north. 

This man has had a thorough tech- 
nical training, has taken an advanced 
degree in Mechanical Engineering, and 
is an Associate of the A. S. M. E. He 
has had wide experience in sales pro- 
motion and directing, is thoroughly 
acquainted with farmers’ requirements 
and everything pertaining to automotive 
equipment, as well as industrial mechan- 
ical goods and supplies. His intensive 
knowledge of merchandising procedure, 
research and dealer co-operation make 
him capable of directing a big Advertis- 
ing Department. He is thoroughly con- 
versant with all phases of advertising, 
engraving, ‘printing, electrotyping, lay- 
outs, illustrations and house organs. 
This man does not need a position, but 
desires to return to the United States, 
and would consider making a change 
for a salary of $4500 and moving ex- 
penses. We will be glad to put you in 
touch with him. 


R. SYKES MULLER CO., LTD. 
128 Bleury Street, Montreal, P: Q. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


pae advertising agency of 
today is the direct result of 
the need of expert ability by 
business houses who require 
intensive co-operative efforts to 
create and maintain sales. 


The membership of the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
comprises a large number of these 
modern advertising agencies. : 


Inevery sales plan, there is a need 
for Outdoor Advertising, and 
members of the National Out- 
door Advertising Bureau are in a 
position to advise you as to its use. 


Our function is to co-operate 
with both Bureau member and 
advertiser, that prompt and effi- 
cient service be rendered, assur- 
ing a maximum advertising value. 








| Thos. Wisack GC. | 


Chicago 
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Amazing Growth 
of Rotogravure 


Here is a gra h icturin 
Ly graph p 9 


fA the annual increase in 
| 


© 
1917 bes <igaersabie by r0- 
ogravure advertising in 
3919 The Chicago Tribune. 
Revenue for 1920 is ex- 
1918 pected to equal the total 
of the first five years 

combined, 


Rotogravure is having an extraordinary ef- 
fect on newspaper advertising. As a result 
of its development, newspapers are selling 
non-cancellable space far in advance, a prac- 
tice hitherto without precedent. 


The Chicago Tribune recently made a con- 
tract with one advertiser for two pages of 
rotogravure each week for a year. It is be- 
lieved that this is the largest contract for non- 
cancellable newspaper space ever made. 
Hundreds of pages of Chicago Tribune roto- 
gravure have been sold in advance, many 
schedules running well into 1921. 


The Chicago Tribune 


ite THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/(f 








Circulation 400,000 Daily, 750,000 Sunday 








